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EDITOR’S NOTICE. 


Mr. Blaquiere,—H. Ap.—J. F. S.—and S. W. S.—are respectively informed, 
that letters from the Editor are left for them at our Publishers’. The second 
part of Luther's Ring to commence in our next. 

The writer of Feather-bed Reveries will receive his production on applying 
at our Publishers’. 

We have to acknowledge the receipt of many articles which still await our 
consideration. 


Collectors of Portraits, illustrative of works of Biography and History, or 
those who are desirous of enriching their portfolios, are respectfully informed 
that they may, on application to Messrs, Sherwood and Co. Paternoster-row, 
or T. White, Printseller, 14, Brownlow Street, Holborn, be accommodated 
with proof impressions that have accompanied the “ European Magazine” for 
some time past, and of which the Publishers beg to observe, a very limited 
number has been printed. 
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MEMOIR OF WASHINGTON IRVING, ESQ. 


Tue life of this amiable and accom- 
plished writer seems to have been hi- 
therto little diversified by multipli- 
city or peculiarity of incident. Yet 
the following sketch,—unsatisfactory 
as it may be to those who expect 
that an author’s “ way of life” will be 
found as.romatitic as his flights of 
fancy,—still carries with it these par- 
ticular circumstances of recommenda- 
tion, namely, that the materials of 
it are drawn from sources which have 
not been open to any previous bio- 
crapher ; and, moreover, that we have 
the best of all authorities for asserting 
the incorrectness of what has already 
appeared in print with respect’ to 
the private history of Mr. Irving.— 
Indeed, so copious is the informa- 
tion we have received from those 
triends of his, to whom he oblig- 
ingly referred us, himself being 
at present in Paris, that we shal 
confine ourselves almost to the very 
language of our informants; inter- 
posing merely a few remurks on the 
inaccuracy of former statements, and 
adding, perhaps, a word or two of 
general criticism. 

_ Washington Irving was born in the 
city of New York, about the year 1782 ; 
and, after going through the usual 
course of preparatory instruction, he 
hecame a student of Columbia Col- 
lege. His earliest writings were pro- 
duced between his seventeenth and 
nineteenth years. They were sportive 
effusions, that appeared, about 1804, 





in a New York Journal called the 
Morning Chronicle, and alluded to 
the manners and fashions of the 
times, as well as to the current 
theatrical performances, These essays 
were carelessly, but humorously, writ- 
ten, and were copied into the news- 
papers of other cities ; but it was 
not until the year 1824, that they 
were presented to the notice of 
English readers; and the re-publi- 
cation of them as by “ The Author of 
the Sk tcu-Boox,” is justly censurable 
as a mercenary trick of trade, by 
which the reputation of a popular 
author was endangered, for the paltry 
profit to be derived by bringing for- 
ward again his long forgotten pueril- 
ities. Nevertheless, the “ Letters of 
Jonathan Oldstyle” are by no means 
so totally deficient in that grace of 
style, and peculiar vein of humour, 
which distinguish the maturer com- 
positions of their author, as his 
youth might lead one to imagine. 

In 1805, the studies of Mr. Irving 
were interrupted by the delicacy of his 
health. His lungs being thought se- 
riously affected, and a consumption 
being apprehended, a change of cli- 
mate was advised. In consequence, 
he embarked for Bordeaux, where 
he passed some weeks ; and, reco- 
vering strength, proceeded to the south 
of France, and thence to Italy. His 
health soon returned ; yet, he staid 
some time at Rome and Naples, 
making also an excursion into Sicily. 
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Through Switzerland, he re-passed 
into France ; he then came to England, 
by way of Flanders and Holland ; and 
was restored to his own country, in 
perfect health, after an absence of two 
yeurs. 

On his return, he resumed the study 
of the law, which he had before en- 
cered upon, though merely to complete 
his education upon the plan laid down 
for him by his family. When he had 
spent some time with an eminent 
counsellor, he was in due course ad- 
mitted tothe bar. However, the de- 
tails of the law were not to his taste, 
and he did not commence practice, 
but passed several years in literary 
pursuits, and in excursions among the 
interesting scenes of his native land. 

In 1807, shortly after his travels in 
Europe, he engaged with two gen- 
tlemen, named Paulding and Ver- 
planck, in an occasional publication 
termed Salmagundi, which had great 
popularity. The main object of it 


was to ridicule the prevailing follies of 


the times, after the manner of our 
Tatler and Spectator ; and among the 
papers wasa series of letters in close 
imitation of Goldsmith’s Citizen of the 
World, or Graffigny’s Letters of a 
Peruvian, The idea that Mr. Irving 
was not para oy in America, is 
quite erroneous ; for even his boyish 
coutributions to the Morning Chro- 
nicle were greatly sought after, and 
Salmagundi attained a degree of 
pularity altogether enpnoselented in 
the New World. The poetry, which 
had great spirit, was from the pen of 
his eldest brother, since dead. 

In 1810, he published Knickerbock- 
er’s History of New York; a humor- 
ous and satirical work, in which ex- 
isting customs and follies were 
whimsically clothed with the anti- 
quated garb of a former century, 
and paraded forth as coeval with 
the old Dutch Dynasty, at the 
early settlement of the city. The 
satire extends to the measures of the 
general government of the country, as 
well as to the particular usages of the 
metropolis, This publication was 
eagerly received. Some slight um- 
brage was taken by a few descendants 
of old Dutch families at the grotesque 
costume in which their ancestors 
were attired, or the jocose familiarity 
with which they were treated. This 
feeling, however, was both limited and 
transient. The Dutch burghers in 
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general were among those most de. 
lighted with the work; and Many 
fainilies which are not enumerated 
there, expressed regret at not finding 
their names enrolled in Diedrick’s 
records. Many of these malcontents 
have since been afforded the odd 
kind of satisfaction they desired ; wit- 
ness the recent tales of Rip Von Win. 
kle, Delph Heyliger, the Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow, and the money-digging 
adventures of Wolfert Webber.— 
These Dutch stories are greeted with 
peculiar favour by Mr. Irving’s own 
countrymen. During the war which 
broke out between England and the 
United States, Mr. Irving was military 
secretary and aide-de-camp to the 
Governor of the State of New York, 
and had an opportunity, in the prepa- 
rations against an expected invasion 
of the city, of seeing many of the 
humorous scenes realised, which he 
had described in his satirical history of 
it, during the reign of the old Dutch 
Governors. The descriptions there 
given, seemed to have been whim- 
sically prophetic. As the war pro- 
ceeded, and the navy of America 
rose high in reputation as in utility, 
the proprietors of the Analectic Ma- 
gazine, prevailed on our author to 
enrich their periodical with the bio- 
graphy of the most illustrious naval 
officers of the country; and he exe- 
cuted his task in a manly and masterly 
style, so as to answer the lotic 
purpose of his employers, and to sus- 
tain, or even augment, his own ree 
fame. It was about 1816 that he wrote 
his beautiful preface to Campbell’s 
poems, and shewed in it, by the 
warmth and elegance of his tribute to 
the charms of another's muse, how 
admirably qualified he himself was to 
conciliate the favor of his own. 

On the conclusion of the peace in 
1915, Mr. Irving's propensity to travel 
led him into England, and he has 
ever since continued in Europe. His 
residence has been pence ey in 
England and France, but he has also 
rambled over the interesting region, 
and through the romantic scenery ol 
Germany, and the winter of 1822 he 
passed at Dresden. His writings had 
preceded him there ; and, in conse- 
quence, he was received with great 
hospitality by the inhabitants, and was 
treated with much kindness by the 
venerable King and Queen of Saxony. 
Some articles in different periodical 





publications of Europe have been erro- 


neously ascribed to Mr. Irving. We 
are well assured that he has written 
nothing of the kind in any European 
ublication; and we cannot but 
reprobate the disingenuousness of those 
authors and editors who, knowing the 
truth, have from motives of vanity or 
interest forborne to assert it. It is not 
a sufficient excuse for them, that they 
have refrained from actually encou- 
raging the deception; for lukewarm 
indeed must be his love of right, who 
will not prevent wrong when he may. 
The danger to which a writer is exposed 
by having works unjustly attributed to 
him, is two-fold; it is a two-edged 
sword, cutting which ever way it strikes. 
If what is fraudulently placed to his 
account, be insufficient to uphold the 
charaeter he has acquired, his credit 
accordingly suffers, in proportion to 
the extent of such engagements as his 
previous undertakings may shew him 
to have made with the public, On the 
other hand, if compositions at all supe- 
rior to his own are reported to issue 
from his pen, the next work that he 
acknowledges will of course be judged 
of by the fictitious standard thus set 
up, and condemned as not sterling, 
unless it equal what has thus been 
erroneously fixed on as its proper 
value. To this latter disadvantage 
Mr. Irving is in no especial danger of 
being subjected ; yet the long intervals 
at which his different works are pro- 
duced, afford the public a strong hope, 
if not a reasonable one, that each 
succeeding effort of his will be more 
powerful and fortunate than its fore- 
runner,—from the circumstance of his 
having had so much time to rest and 
recreate his intellectual force. And it 
is with considerable shrewdness and 
propriety that it has been observed, 
ow insufticiently a literary name is 
supported when the possessor of it 
merely preserves his talents from 
retrograding, but does not advance 
a step. When soil has lain 
fallow for some time, we naturally look 
tofind the crop so abundant as to 
compensate for the time lost in pro- 
ducing that exuberance ; and similar 
expectations, under similar circum- 
stances are entertained of the growth 
ofthe mind. In the race of life, there 


is no standing still. One must either 
press onward like the rest, or the rest 
him down and pass 
And thus it is also in that 


will soon press 
over him. 
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workd within a world, that wheel 
within a wheel, the sphere of literature. 
Let a man display ever so refulgent 
a genius,and let him feed its beam 
ever so equally and attentively, yet 
unless the curious light be perpetually 
increasing in brilliancy, it will soon 
fall upon our eyes with the dulness of 
satiety, and even seem to be fading 
in the socket. These metaphorical 
wanderings of ours are perhaps not 
wholly without an object, and a worthy 
one; but our dislike to that arrogance 
of dictation, so common with modern 
critics, in discussing the merits of any 
author, however transcendantly ex- 
cellent, restrains us here from further 
pursuing that inference, which we 
still trust will be drawn from the 
observations now concluded. Of the 
Sketch-Book, itis enough to record 
that it was first opened to the public 
eyein 1820; and of Bracebridge-Hail, 
that it is a kind of sequel to the 
Sketch Book, and that it was first 
given to the world in 1823, What more 
might be said respecting these two 
chefs d’ceuvres, would, no less in a 
future age than in the present, be as 
“ a tale twice told.” In 1824 appeared 
the “ Tales ofa Traveller,” which were 
noticed with some severity at page 251 
of our last volume. What is said 
there; we are sorry for; because (as 
Vanbruggen said)“ it is true,”—at 
least we still believeit to be so. In 
extenuation of the faults we then 
condemned, it may be urged that the 
author was a much younger man when 
he wrote those Tales, than when 
they were put in print. The account 
of them given in the preface, and of 
the motives for publishing them, we 
have reason to think is strictly correct. 
They had been lying, it seems, for 
many years past, in the trunk or port- 
manteau of our Traveller; and, strange 
to say! the most finished piece of 
the whole work,—the philosophical 
and pathetic narrative of Buckthorne, 
appears to have been the longest com- 

One of the greatest pleasures 
we have in re-perusing that beautiful 
story, is our certainty, that the author 
must feel an honest, though regretful, 
wish thathe had brought it out in 
better company. 

Mr. Irving’s person is of the middle 
height, and well proportioned. His 
countenance is handsome and intel- 
ligent, with dark hair and eyes, fine 


teeth, and a very engaging expression 
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about the mouth. lis manners are 
modest, but easy, his movements have 
a grace that seems natural to them, 
and he is animated and eloquent when 
drawn into conversation. He has a 
great sensibility to pathos, a keen 
relish for humour, and a quick per- 
ception of the ludicrous; but in his re- 
marks he is very rarely satirical, and 
never sarcastic, though his writings are 
so happily distinguished for gentle 
touches of caricature. His disposition 
is amiable and affectionate, and his 
conduct has ever been guided by it 
to acts of kindness and generosity.— 
His character furnishes a model of 
correctness, yet he is full of forbear- 
ance and indulgence for the foibles 
and errors of others. He is. now in 
the prime of life, and his appearance 
is also youthful for his years. 

He is conversant with ancient lite- 
rature ; but his writings are seldom 
or never interlarded with quotations 
from the dead languages; a practice 
which he avoids probably as savouring 
of affectation. He is deeply read in 
the sterling old English writers, and 
no doubt it is from that source he has 
derived much of the raciness of lan- 
guage and vividness of idea, which 
diffuse such a charm over his style. 
He is familiar (in the original tongue) 
with the most valuable authors in 
French, Italian, Spanish, and German 
literature; but he seems to have stu- 
died these languages rather for the 
improvement of his taste, than to make 
any display of erudition in his writings. 
His mind has thus become enriched 
with a most precious and extensive 
store of knowledge, from which he 
can at pleasure draw materials for his 
various publications, One word as to 
the portrait which we this month pre- 
sent to our readers. It would ill- 
become us here to eulogize the en- 
graving, but in regard to some other 
likenesses extant of Mr. Irving, which 
represent him in a fanciful or an an- 
cient costume, it may be as well to 
remark, that nothing can be more in- 
appropriate to him than a dress of 
that kind,—nothing more dissonant 
from the peculiar tone of his character, 
—inasmuch as he seems to have no 
other concern about his external ap- 
vearance, than to prevent it from 
balne remarkable. There is an ob- 
vious and a plausible objection, to 
pourtraying in the fashion of a par- 
ticular age, any personage who is to 
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face posterity; but as there are cer. 
tain hallowed feelings of admira- 
tion for genius which it never 
can awaken, while breathing and 
moving amongst us, so also there are 
certain superficial honours,—such as 
this of antique array,—with which 
men ought not to be invested, at 
least till death has sealed their claim 
to immortality. The plate embel- 
lishing this number of our Magazine, 
is after a highly approved painting 
made some years since by a trans. 
atlantic artist, and has been corrected 
in some minor particulars by a more 
recent sketch from the same skilful 
hand, Some uninformed, or—what 
is worse—ha/f-informed writers, have 
stated rather incorrectly that Wash- 
ington Irving was formerly engaged in 
commerce. The fact isthis. Having 
a deep interest in the estate of some 
relatives of his, who were un‘ortunate 
in their speculations, he quickly re- 
paired hither from the continent, not 
only to advance his pecuniary claims, 
but to give the falling firm whatever 
support it could receive from his _per- 
sonal exertions, at such an overwhelm. 
ing crisis. And he did exert himsell, 
with an alacrity no less admirable 
than surprising, in a gentleman whose 
life had hitherto been devoted to the 
refinements of literature, and whose 
learned ease had been thus abruptly 
broken in upon, by the most unro- 
mantic species of care, and under the 
most unprepossessing circumstances. 
It has been reported. too, that his 
pencil can fill a Sketch Book as pic- 
turesquely as his pen; but, as Mr. 
Irving is one of the last men in the 
world to wish for more praise than ts 
his due, we have no hesitation in pro- 
fessing our scepticism as to his having 
attained any striking proficiency in the 
“mimic art.” That he will be suc- 
cessful, toa certain degree, in every 
thing he attempts, we are little div- 
posed to doubt. But his progress in 
a study must be proportionate to the 
term of his application, and so various 
and engrossing have been his literary 
and philosophical pursuits, that they 
can hardly have left him much oppor- 
tunity for lighter occupations,— that 1s, 
for engaging in them with any great 
ardour or perseverance. 

Mr. Irving has been styled “ the 
Goldsmith of the age,” but we would 
rather call him “ the Campbell of 
prose,” for he has the same triteness 





and polish, the same touching pathos, 
and the same equability, broken only 
by ascensions to a style of greater ele- 
vation. Perhaps the pictures of both 
these great delineators of poetic nature 
havetoo much of cloudless blue and 
skiey back-ground. But then it is 
without a single flaw, and the only 
change of tint 1s to something brighter 
or more alluring. Yet the parallel 
does not hold throughout. Irving’s 
touches, though as minute and ela- 
borate as Campbell’s, blend more im- 
perceptibly, and make the general 
effect more surprising, forasmuch as 
the immediate causes are less visible. 
Campbell works in mosaic,—lIrving in 
enamel. The one leads you step by 
step to the summit of Vathek’s heaven- 
kissing tower ; the other wafts you 
thither like a balloon tossed up by the 
“ hands unseen” of young summer 
breezes. But the prospect, after all, 
is the same, whichever way arrived at. 
The bard of Hoenlinden is an admi- 
rable scene-painter ;—so is Green- 
wood of old Drury : but Crayon in 
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the shifting and arrangement of his 
scenery, reminds us of “ The House 
that Jack* built.” Both are Pros- 
peros, of the same magic power; but 
the attendant spirits of one are pal- 
pable in form, while those of the other 
melt at once into thin air, as often as 
we stretch forth a hand to seize them. 

This ethereal quality in Geoffry 
Crayon’s imaginative creations, must 
render him eminently capable of trans- 
fusing into our language the magical 
beauties of the German novelists ; and 
we have good ground for believing 
that his portfolio contains many de- 
lightful evidences of such a capacity 
as we attribute to him. 

It is whispered that at a late con- 
vivial meeting of literati, some one 
hinted to Mr. Irving his fitness to un- 
dertake a translation of the minor 
tales by the author of Don Quixote. 
Such a version must of necessity be 
an improvement on the original ; and 
what a high treat might we not expect 
from the united talents of Irving and 
Cervantes ! 


STANZAS FOR MUSIC, 


Sweet is the bloom of my bowers, 
And sweet is the breath of their flowers, 
But sweeter each feature 


Of that fairy creature, 


With whom I can pass there so many sweet hours, 


Light is the wind of the morn, 
And bright are the clouds o’er it drawn, 


But lighter, oh! lighter 


Her footstep, and brighter 
Her eye, when to meet it she bounds o*er the lawn. 


Soft is the down of the 


ach, 


And soft is the music of speech, 


But softer, oh! softer, 


And charming far softer, 
The cheeks that I press, and the language they teach. 


Blythe is a lark on the wing, 
And blythe is the fawn by a spring, 
But blyther than either 
Are we, for to neither 
Could worlds a delight unenjoy’d by us bring. 







* Jobo Kemble. 
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THE MUSICAL FAMILY. 


In an age of harmony like the pre- 
sent, when all who have, or who have 
not, any pretensions to make their 
appearance in a musical character, 
are educated to be first-rate perform- 
ers ; when the gamut is in close attend- 
ance on the alphabet, and when 
Logier'’s short cut to knowledge bids 
fair to go hand in hand with the Na- 
tional System in our charity schools, 
it may appear treasonable in me to 
breathe an insinuation against the 
divine art, considered by many as a 
pepecee for ull the vexations of life, 

ut instead of being the cure, | may 
safely say it has been the cause of all 
mine; and since complaint is ever 4 
relief to the unhappy, Postiieh longer 
refrain from laying open my sorrows 
to the compassion of the musical and 
unmusical readers, Mr. Editor, of 
your valuable magazine. 

Iam a West Indian merchant, set- 
tled for many years in England, and 
my life had proceeded with uniform 
smoothness and prosperity, till intel- 
ligence of the villainy of the agent of 
my estates laid me under the necessity 
of visiting Jamaica in person, toremedy 
the confusion of my affairs, which were 
in so complicated a state, and required 
such incessant watchfulness that I was 
forced to extend my absence to the 
term of two years, when | returned, 
with added wealth, to my wife and my 
three children. During my absence 
the letters of ny wife had spoken loudly 
in praise of the great imprdéveinent of 
my offspring in all accomplishments, 
particularly in that of music, which I 
was very fond of, without pretending to 
much skill in it, and this intelligence 

ve me great pleasure. I remem- 

that formerly my eldest daugliter, 
even to my unpractised ears, had seem- 
ed fearfully to murder the “Dead 
March in Saul,” and my youngest 
had warbled the Mermaids’ “Foliow 
me,” in a style very little likely to in- 
duce any adventurous admirer of 
syrens and scallop shells to accept her 
invitation. I therefore imagined that 
I should hear these two favourite pieces 
performed With all due correctness ; 
and in respect to my son, as he had 
scarcely begun to extract any audible 
sounds from the flute when I left Eng- 
land, I thought that if 1 found him 


master of the “ Garland of Love,” the 
“Rosebud of Summer,” and “Auld 
Lang Syne,” I should have no reason 
to complain of deficiency, Alas! how 
little did I anticipate the torrent of 
science and brilliancy which was to 
burst upon me! After the first meet- 
ing with my family was over, I was 
struck with an air of embarrassment 
which appeared in all of them when I 
spoke of going to my study, and which 
seemed scarcely accounted for by their 
telling me with much humility that 
they had converted it into a practising 
room while I was away. I entered it, 
merely expecting to find a grand piano- 
forte added to the usual furniture; but, 
alas! not a vestige remained of its 
former appearance; my book shelves 
were all taken down, my comfortable 
morocco chairs supplied by seats sup- 
ported by sphinxes and mermaids, my 
Turkey carpet removed that it might 
not obstruct melodious sounds, and the 
desks, secretaires, and writing-tables 
supplied by harmonicas, flageolets, 
Spanish guitars, harp-lutes, and vio- 
loncellos. I stood aghast. I could 
not reconcile it to my ideas of econo- 
my or common sense, how three people 
could have occasion for twenty instru- 
ments, unless like the celebrated per- 
formers at Sadlers’ Wells, they had 
learned to play with their hands, mouth, 
and feet at once. I was speedily un- 
deceived however, and informed they 
were for the benefit of such of their 
friends as did not bring their own 1n- 
struments to their weekly concerts; 
at the same time they condescended to 
apologise for the protean transforma- 
tion that my retreat had undergone, 
and to assure me that all my furniture 
and books were safely removed to one 
of the back attics, which I should find 
at least twice as comfortable, and 
twenty timesas airy. I was unwilling 
to enterinto adispute the first day of my 
return, therefore quietly submitted to 
this innovation on my rights, and began 
enquiring after some of my old friends 
acquaintance ; but the replies of 
my wife and were so short : 
evasive, that I found they had seen little 
of them for some time. To compen- 
sate, however, for their silence on this 
head, they began to run over the names 
of many persons quite unknown to me, 





with whom they had lately formed inti- 
maties, and of whom they expressed 
themselves in rather singular terms of 
praise. Iwas told that F should be 
enchanted with one ce she had so 
much compass and pliability; that I 
should not like another so well, she 
was deficient in volume and modula- 
tion; that a certain gentleman ought 
to apply himself to Mozart, and let 
Beethoven alone; and that another 
would execute Bishop's new ballad to 
admiration, if he were not guilty of a 
defective half note in the last but one 
of the sixteen cadences, with which he 
generously ornamented it. This lan- 
guage was Persian or Arabic to me. 
1 began to talk of Jamaica, its customs 
and habits, which I thought might 
prove entertaining to them, but they 
scarcely seemed to listen to me; and 
after a few enquiries about the “ Ackee 
O” of the negroes, and the music of 
their marches and dances, they retired 
to practice a trio of Rossini’s, for a con- 
cert to which they were engaged on 
the morrow. Leftalone with my wife, 
T endeavoured to reason with her on 
the absurdity of the mania prevailing 
in our family: but she was already 
enlisted on the opposite side, and by 
dint of various arguments, and my own 
easiness of temper, persuaded me that 
our family was going on exactly as it 
ought todo; and that in a little while 
my attachment to music would be as 
strong as their own. I had plenty of 
Opportunities of trying the truth of 
this assertion, for our Sous was per- 
petually filled with morning visitors, 
come to rehearse for the evening exhi- 
bitioas, which regularly took place 
either at our own house, or at that of 
some of our acquaintance. Always 
wishing to accommodate myself to the 
habits of my company, I flattered my- 
self that by admiring and applauding 
with rather more energy than I really 
felt, I might gain the character of a 
man of great taste, and a skilful judge 
of music; but, alas! there is a free- 
masonry among musical people, which 
I was et ae of, re vould not 
return the sign. I applauded in the 
wrong place; looked stupid when | 
ought to have been enraptured ; asked 
to hear a song which had just been 
finished, and enquired the name of a 
lesson of Mozart's which was as fami- 
liar to the ears of the learned as Robin 
Adair or Jessy of Dumblain to those 
of the vulgar. In a little while I saw 
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that I began to be considered as a very 
ignorant uneducated sort of man, who 
occupied a place in musical society 
which might be better filled ; and 
heartily did I wish thatit could indeed 


be filled by another. Oh! the har- 
rowing tedium of a musical evening 
to one of the uninitiated, the airs and 
lessons which have been heard filty 
times before, and the clockwork mur- 
mur of applause at the same passages 
in them, the ** bravo which hails the 
singer’s escape from a world of graces 
and cadences sufficient to produce suf- 
focation in any ordinary throat, the 
hushed unbroken silence, the tiptoe 
stealing steps if the candles are imper- 
tinent enough to require snuffing in 
the midst of performance, the reprov- 
ing frown at the footman if he unfor- 
tunately enters with ices and lemonade 
at a critical moment, and the wave of 
the hand which sends him rapidly 
back, often to the destruction of half a 
dozen orgeat glasses, and to the disap- 
pointment of those who require a feast 
for something more than the ears, 
Oh! what have I not undergone on 
these evenings, and for what? not to 
cover myseli with laurels, but to gain 
a civil sort of contempt; to be told by 
the lady of the house, after watching 
my nodding gestures for a quarter of 
an hour, that she is “fearful | do not 
like music,” and to see her receive my 
assurance that I am passionately fond 
of it, with a smile of polite incredulity. 
Frequently when driven from my own 
house in the morning by the din of 
rehearsal, which is much worse than 
performance, from the private disputes 
and wranglings which are then uncere- 
moniously carried on, | have sought 
for peace and quietness in the far 
more tranquil retreat of Capel Court, 
and the other day returned home in tol- 
erable spirits from having succeeded in a 
trifling speculation in the foreign funds. 
A musical party was held at our house 
that night, at which a celebrated pub- 
lic singer was expected to assist, and 
although I by no means approve the 
plan of mixing private and public per- 
formers, I was really well pleased with 
the person in questiwn, whose skill, 
science, and tact, placed the amateurs 
present in a very disadvantageous light. 
I was just expressing my admiration 
(for once with sincerity) of his voice 
and style, when | overheard my wife 
whisper to a friend how amazingly 
fortunate she considered herself im 
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having been able to procure him for 
her party at the trifling sum of fifty 
guineas. I am by no means an ava- 
ricious man, but this news had really 
the effect of an electric shock upon me. 
What did it avail that I should weave 
the web of fortune in the morning, if 
my labour, like that of Penelope, was 
all to be undone at night ; my pleasure 
for the evening was gone. I could not 
admire a brilliant shake when I re- 
flected that I paid at least half a 
crown for it, and every cadence seein- 
ed to me to entrap a handful of shillings 
and sixpences in its tortuous mazes, 
What provoked me the more, was that 
a half-guinea concert ticket would have 
admitted me to hear the same singer, 
and the same airs in public, and that I 
paid a hundred times that sum merely 
for the honour and privilege of seeing 
him sip my own lemonade, and recline 
himself upon my own Grecian couch. 
Although not much disposed to extract 
amusement from the further events of 
the evening, J could not help feeling 
some interest in watching an elderly 
gentleman who tottered about the 
rooms, and went down to supper under 
the weight of a cremona, which he 
never laid aside for a moment, and 
which had it been on his back instead 
of under hisarm, would have forcibly 
reminded me of Sindbad‘s old man of 
the mountain. I was on the point of 
offering to rid him of this incumbrance, 
when my son whispered to me that he 
kept it under his eye, because a very 
paiticular friend of his inthe company, 
equally musical with himself, wen 
not scruple, he had reason to believe, 
to take the opportunity of exchanging 
it for one of inferior value. I sincerely 
itied this “‘ very particular friend,” for 
ing exposed to such unworthy sus- 
icions ; but my feelings did not last 
ong, for I found that although he was 
scarcely permitted to cast a glance to- 
wards the precious cremona, he was al- 
lowed to pay undivided attention to his 
friend’shandsome young wife, and was 
even requested by him to assist her on 
with her cashmere, and to hand her to 
the carriage, while he was busily occupi- 
ed himself in wrapping his treasure in 
treble folds of green baize, previous to 
depositing it in its case. Scandal has 
already begun to whisper that the fair 
lady stands upon dangerous ground; 
but whether she stand or fall, I fear 
that while she continues to warble 
** Down the burn, Davie,” and “‘ We're 


a’ noddin,” with her present excel- 
lence, she will be courted and caressed 
by my wife and daughters, Their 
friendship for her is too firmly fixed to 
be affected by a suit in Doctors’ Com. 
mons ; and could be shaken by nothing 
less than a cough or sore throat. 
Time was when they had the honest 
scruples respecting the character of 
their associates, which every English 
woman should possess; but now they 
weigh the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of their visitors in no scale but 
the chromatic one. Ifa lady’s voice 
is sufficiently in all, it is no matter how 
much her reputation may fall below it; 
and if a gentleman's tones are decidedly 
bass, it concerns them little if his 
principles be so too. Such are the 
most serious of my grievances; but I 
have many minor ones which are 
continually tormenting me; one of 
them is the technical jargon which my 
daughters and their friends use on every 
occasion. The other morning, on en- 
tering my drawing-room, which was 
full of company, I heard them all be- 
wailing the case of some unfortunate 
gentleman of their acquaintance, who 
had lately “ dropped a note,’ I was 
so agreeably surprised at finding them 
discussing any subject in which I could 
join, that I enquired with much inter- 
est where he lost it, if he knew the 
number, and whether payment was 
stopped at the bank, when I was salut- 
ed with a general burst of laughter; 
and at length one of my visitors, more 
civil than the rest, condescended to 
inform me that the note said to be 
dropped by the gentleman in question, 
signified only that his voice had lost 
some high tones, which compelled 
him to take his best songs in a lower 
key. I was so disconcerted by the 
ignorance that I had betrayed, that I 
felt in my pocket for my snufi-box, 
which is my usual consolation in such 
cases, but Ihad then left it up stairs, 
I asked my son if he could lend me 
one, and he handed to me a superb 
= one ; on opening which, with the 
opes of regaling my nose with Prince's 
Mixture, my eye was saluted with a 
variety of springs and wheels, and my 
ears with the tinkling sound of the 
Copenhagen Waltz, I must not omit 
to mention in this place, that on my 
return home, I found an excellent old 
family clock exchanged for one going 
very badly and continually out of order, 
but which, when it happens to be in 











repair, plays a few bars of a celebrated 

French tune every quarter of an hour, 

and the whole air at the close of it. 

How it goes, however, is of very little 

importance, for punctuality is one of 

the old fashioned virtues quite discarded 

by my family; since they have learnt 

to keep time in their songs and concer- 

tos, they have quite neglected it on 

vulgar occasions, and their example is 
followed by others of their establish- 

ment. My shoes and boots are never 
brought up to my door in time, for the 
boy who cleans them is learning to 
scrape on the violin, and has just got 
into the overture to ced a the 
housekeeper’s account book has fallen 
into sad confusion since she has been 
assisting my daughters to copy the 
manuscript songs of Sir Simon Semi- 
quaver, a musical amateur of their ac- 
quaintance ; and I have very serious 
thoughts of discharging the upper 
footman for idleness and neglect ; but 
my daughters tell me they have just 
brought him to distinguish the class of 
performers whom he may interrupt by 
coming intoa room, if he has a mes- 
sage to deliver, from those whom it 
would be high treason to disturb on 
any less occasion than one of life or 
death. And I have no right to dis- 
trust their opinion of his merits, for I 
heard him myself yesterday telling the 
butler that he meant to attend Covent 
Garden this winter every time that 
Sinclair performed, adding that his 
residence in Italy had “ made him 
quite another thing.”” My wife par- 
takes, as mothers are very apt to do, 
in the infatuation of her children. I 
can get her to converse on no subject 
but music. If leven enquire what is 
for dinner, I can obtain no satisfaction, 
although she can tell to a nicety how 
many covers were stipulated for by the 
last Italian syren, whose moderate 
offers were rejected by the miserly 
manager of the Opera House. She 
looks cooly on all my old friends; and 
the other day interrupted one of them 
in a long discussion on Columbian 
bonds, to ask when he had seen 
“Don Giovanni” last, and when he 
replied that he knew no one of that 
name, and enquired if he wasa Spanish 
merchant, burst into a fit of laughter, 
which forced the poor man to make 
an abrupt retreat, and he has scarcely 
spoken to me since. My son, some 
years ago, chose the law asa profession, 
and seemed disposed to apply to it as- 
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siduously; but law and. music assi- 
milate very badly; and Blackstone's 
commentaries are a dry study when 
compared. with Moore's melodies, 
His clients.complain that while the 

are detailing their cases to him, he is 
humming Italian airs, and that they 
have scarcely closed his office door 
before their retreating steps are pursued 
by the sound of his flute This, how- 
ever, is not the worst, he has Iately be- 
come a passionate admirer of a cele- 
brated female singer. He wears her 
miniature round his neck, wastes half 
his mornings in accompanying her on 
his flute, and attends in the green room 
every evening she performs; and I 
have been already wished joy of my 
future daughter-in-law with sneerin 

irony by my city friends, and wit 

real congratulation by such of my new 
musical acquaintance as consider 
“every qualification for making the 
marriage state happy,” comprised in 
the knowledge of three instruments, 
and as many different styles of singing. 
My youngest daughter’s health has 
been gradually falling into a very in- 
different state; she unfortunately fan- 
cies herself peculiarly calculated for a 
bravuta singer, and the “ Soldier tired,” 
and “Monster away,” have been of 
little benefit to delicate lungs, and an 
early tendency to consumption; this, 
however, gives her but trivial concern, 
she seems to think that she is addi- 
tionally interesting from uniting the 
character of an invalid with that of 
an amateur. Buchan is in her hands 
whenever Artaxerxes is out of them ; 
and | have scarcely paid the guinea to 
her singing master, before | am called 
upon to present a similar sum to her 
slevelélen She has begun hkewise to 
fancy that a winter in some warmer 
climate would be of essential service 
to her. I recommended Torquay to 
her, but from some of that telegraphic 
intelligence which I have often won- 
dered at the facility of musical people 
in obtaining, she has heard that there 
are no musical families residing there ; 
and notwithstanding its perpetual 
roses and myrtles, declares that it 
would be as bad asa Siberian banish- 
ment. The south of France she ob- 
jects to on account of what she is 
pleased to denominate the flippancy 
of their style of music ; but unluckily 
she has lately met with a gentleman 
just returned from Venice, who has 


given her so delightful an account of 
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gondolas and serenades, that she ima- 
ines a few months in the bewitching 

climate, 

‘¢ Where maidens sing sweet barcarolles, 
“ And echo singsagain,” 


would restore her thoroughly to health. 
T ventured to advise her to try fora 
single winter the dismissal of her sing- 
ing master, abstinence from the opera 
house, and a reasonable proportion of 
fleecy hosiery, but she will not listen 
to me, and I have no resource but sub- 
mission to her expensive caprice. My 
eldest daughter gives me still more 
anxiety. She once was fortunate 
enough to attract the attention of a 
young man of good fortune and good 
sense, but who, she told me, with much 
gravity, she had reason to fear was 
“ rather lukewarm and deficient in his 
musical principles,” He sustained an 
alarming shock in her opinion from 
falling asleep during the representation 
of Rossini's Zelmira, but put the finish- 
ing stroke to his disgrace when hav- 
ng accompanied her to the opera of 
“ ll Fanatico per la Musica,” under a 
promise of better behaviour, he not 
only kept awake, but loudly applaud- 
ed it, indulging at the same time in 
some obscure hints that “the -piece 
was very true to nature.” This was 
too great an insult tobe forgiven. His 
offended mistress quoted to him the 
lines beginning “ The man who has 
not music in his soul,” (the only lines 
by the bye I had heard her repeat 
from her once favourite Shakspeare for 
many weeks, except when singing some 
deplorable ditties which she calls 
“Tilustrations of him"); and thus 
ended all prospect of a most respecta- 
ble and desirable connexion, 1| have 
likewise reason to apprehend that her 


resentment was fostered by the accom- 
plished gentleman who condescends 
ta instruct her in singing. I have 
watched a most ominous interchange 
of glances lately, and an alarming 
trembling of the voice in the duett of 
“La ci darem.” The Ettrick Shep- 
herd has not mentioned a taste for 
music in his “‘ Three Perils of Woman ;” 
but when I look round on the numer- 
ous songsters transplanted from the 
orchestra and concert room into the 
families of my musical acquaintance, 
I begin to tremble at the idea of shar- 
ing in neighbours’ fare. My daughter, 
when of age, will havean independent 
fortune, left her by her godmother, who 
being no craniologist, had not discover- 
ed the organ of tolly in the head of 
her favourite; and I already begin to 
fear that her sister’s projected excursion 
to Venice will be preceded by one of 
her own to Scotland; and that it is 
not without an object in view, that she 
has lately begun to exchange her sci- 
entific strains for the simple airs of 
‘*Ye Banks and Braes,” and “ Green 
grows the rushes O.” Such is the 
state of my family affairs, I find it vain 
to attempt at improving or redressing 
them, and the only prospect I have of 
a remedy is, that perhaps, if upon appli- 
cation to Captain Parry and his ad- 
venturous crew, they can give me 
credible information of some newly 
discovered island, whose frozen rocks 
have never echoed the sound of music, 
and whose icicles are guiltless of 
vibrating to the fervor of a song, I 
may, on an emergency, emigrate 
thither, leaving discord and confusion 
behind me, and rejoicing to have at 
length found a refuge where I may 
pass my old age in peace and nae 


THE POET'S LOVE. 


Ir is the doom of those who love, and make 
Their love a theme for song, to have it heard 
By every ear but her's for whom they wake, 
And warble, thus, in the night hour of sadness ; 
To know their raptures many a breast have stirr'd, 
Into like paroxysms of doting madness, 
And yet could shake not with one softening thrill, 
The only bosom they had hopes to fill, 
With such fond phrenzy ; ‘tis their grief and shame, 


Stull to strike any mark—save that at which they aim. | 


~ 
+ 
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TO JEANNETTA. 


JEANNETTA! though I know not whether, 
Haply thy bosom, too, hath caught, 

In the bright hours we've seen together, 
Any of those wild sparks of thought, 


Which, on the meeting of young glances, 
Or hands or lips, fly out, and either 

Kindle—just as the fire-shower chances 
To fall,—doth hearts, or one, or neither. 


Yet, for myself, I own, that, while 
Thy fair face never was long from me, 
I hung around its lambent smile, 
More closely than might well become me, 


Me, who had worshipp’d, o’er and o'er, 
One idol, in my soul's deep shrine, 

And ought not to have bow'd before 
Another, howso’er divine. 


But thou wast likest of the throng, 
Likest of all, to her whose beauty 

Of soul and feature had, thus long, 
Made love of her my holiest duty. 


Thou hadst the same confiding meekness 
That made my fond heart first unwary,— 
The same omnipotence of weakness 
That laid me at the feet of Mary. 


The same blue eyes, not oft uplifted, 
And mild as morn’s half slumbering beam ; 
The same quick blush, like rose-leaves drifted 
Lightly across a silver stream ; 


And when I caught the timid smile 
Peeping from out thy dark brown lashes, 

And mark’d thy lip’s unconscious wile, 
And those faint, pure, yet fervid flashes 


Playing about thy dimpled cheek, 

Like summer lightnings that oft glide 
Harmlessly o'er the hills, and speak 

Of warmth too much for heaven to hide, 


The sweet similitude call’d forth 

Such dear rememberings, that, I own, 
I half forgot a portrait's worth 

Lies in similitude a/one. 


Yet, surely, if there be a kiss, 
Pure as ev’n childlood’s lip impresses, 
’Tis his who, blind with tears of bliss, 
The picture of his love caresses, 


As I did thee: yes, and I've had 
My noonday dream and midnight waking, 
My clouds of doubt—now dark, now glad, 


With Hope’s gay sun-beam through them breaking. 






Not Mine. 



































And all for thy sake! ev’n the pray'r 
Hallowing the approach and flight of rest 

Full oft was breathed for one—though fair— 
Not her whose wonted name it blest! 


She came, and what wast thou ? The night 
Her absence o'er me flung was gone; 
Yet hail! for ever, the soft light, 
That shone so cheeringly till morn! 


And those soft charms of thine ev’n yet 
On the dim verge of memory gleam ; 
Nor thou, methinks, wilt ad/ forget 
Him who could so adore their beam. 


Nor would I have thee; for I know 
How light the sorrows of a breast— 
Though sobs may swell and tears may flow— 
Where love but leaves a Aalf-built nest. 


And I can hear thee, when the tomb 
Shall at length calm this heart of mine, 
Which, amidst all its thoughts hath room,— 
To the last throb,—for one that’s ¢Aine, 


I hear thee, with that farewell sigh, 

We draw for ev'n a grief soon over, 
And eyes, though clear’d, still pearly, cry 
“ Well, well, he was not quite my lover.” 





NOT MINE, 


Snr hath an eye of charmed beams 
That only ¢Aere shine, 

Yet kindle into loving dreams 
More hearts than mine, 

An eye where dance, like motes that ride 
The long gold ray of even-tide, 

Swarms of gay thoughts, too pure to hide, 
But not one mine. 


Her hand,—and I Aave felt my fingers 
With her's entwine,— 
Hath something in its touch that lingers 
Long o'er mine; 
A trembling, an impatient, calm ; 
As though it could be far more warm, 
If press'd by any welcome palm, 
And not by mine. 


But then, her look, her air, of grief 
Is all but divine, 
When sad for misery’s relief, — 
Would 'twere for mine ! 
And may she still the sweetness know, 
Of tears embalming where they flow, 
Still nurse some little soft-wing'’d woe, 
But oh! none like mine. 
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ALICE DENBY. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 112.) 


The eastern extremity of Caernar- 
yonshire comprises an extensive and 
secluded pastoral district, stretching 
in a sea of hills towards the fertile 
lowlands of Derbyshire. The lord- 
ship of this wild and distant domain 
had been vested in the family of the 
Denbys of Dolymynach since the 
days of Howel Dida’, by which 
great and good monarch the lands 
were granted to the founder of the 
family, for important services rendered 
to the state. After many vicissitudes 
(for even that secluded district was 
not exempted from the disastrous 
turmoils which formerly agitated 
Wales)the Lordship had devolved upon 
Sir Griffith Denby, a lineal descend- 
ant from the first lord ;—who, at the 
age of twenty-four, and about the 
year 1180 found himself the uncon- 
trolled possessor of a very handsome 
income, a fine old family mansion, 
and the best growing ground, without 
exception, in the whole county of Caer- 
naryon. His alliance, was, of course 
courted by the first families in the 
pincipality,—we say of course, be- 
cause it is well known, that in Wales, 
the proportion of unmarried females 
to what are called bachelors, is fear- 
fully in favour of the former, and 
amarriage was at length, to use an 
usual phrase, “brought about” be- 
tween the heir of Dolymynach, and 
the only daughter of a Flintshire 
Baronet, by which a consi‘lerable 
accession was gained to the family 
property, and no trifling addition 
to its hereditary dignity; both very 
important objects in the estimation 
of a true Cambro Briton. 

The new lady of Dolymynach was 
avery proud and ambitious woman. 
She had been reared with a more 
than due estimation of the high 
honour and antiquity of her family, 
and, in her opinion, to preserve from 
contamination the blood of that 
family was by no means sufficient ; it 
was her anxious desire to become 


allied to the first houses in the king 

dom; and although her darling wish 
had been disappointed by her alliance 
with Sir Griffith Denby—for she had 
herself aspired to a coronet—-she re- 
solved that her children (if she had 
any) bearing, as they must do, the con- 
centrated dignity of both families, 
should not ia the slightest degree de- 
rogate from that dignity by any un- 
worthy alliance. There was a mas- 
culine hardness in the lady’s mind, 
which accorded well with her over- 
bearing disposition. She was some 
years older than her husband, over 
whom she soon gained the most per- 
fect ascendancy, for Sir Griffith was 
rather of a quiet and yielding dis- 
position; a great lover of peace, and 
ready to make any sacrifice to obtain 
it. It was not, therefore, wonderful 
that the lady ruled the household, and 
managed all matters to her own en- 
tire satisfaction. Proud, however, 
and fond of power, as she was, she 
was hospitable to profuseness. Doly- 
mynach was a perfect “ liberty hall,” 
and the lady moved about among her 
guests with much stately condescen- 
sion. It is true that the doors of Do- 
lymynach had never yet been shut 
against the “ friends of the family,” 
and there might have been some 
secret desire of display in the mode of 
managementthere. Be this as it may, 
Dolymynach, was “ a pleasant place 
to go to”—notwithstanding the dig- 
nified conduct of the lady; and very 
good andvery abundant was the cheer 
which was dispensed there. 

There was one new regulation, very 
rigidly insisted upon by the lady—to 
which Sir Griffith could never become 
completely reconciled—and that was, 
an annual migration to London. It 
was a practice to which she had 
always been accustomed, and it was 
not likely that a woman of her dis- 
position should sacrifice to the dull 
wishes of a husband, the pleasure 
which a visit to the metropolis was so 


* Howel Dia, (or the good), be it known to the English reader, was oue of the 


best princes which ever swayed the sceptre of the Principality. 


The laws which were 


formed under his direction, are still extant, and present a very admirable code of regu- 
lations for the good government of the kingdom. 


E. M. March, 18235. 
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well caleulated to afford. So, after 
some gentle remonstrance on the part 
of Sir Griflith, it was agreed that the 
Christmas should be spent in Wales, 
andthe remainder of the winter in 
London. 

*The high schemes of aggrandizement 
which the lady had planned for her 
children afforded her mind much oc- 
cupation, and much delightful antici- 
pation,—but they began to wax some- 
what less sanguine, when the first year 
of her marriage passed by without pro- 
ducing, as novel writers say, any living 

ledges of affection on the part of her 
eal. Various were the conjec- 
tures onthis unhappy omission, and 
some seemed to consider it as a pu- 
nishment for the pride and presump- 
tion of the lady; and all regarded the 
extinction of the ancient and honour- 
ab!e house of Denby as an event now 
beyond dubitation. But—as 


There is many a slip 
"Pwixt the cup and the lip, 


thereby preventing the consummation 
of many happy events, so is there an 
uncontrollable destiny, which bring- 
eth mighty things to pass even in the 
very face of pre-conceived impossibi- 
lity. This was proved by the birth of 
a daughter at Dolymynach, just two 
years and four months after the es- 
pousal, and great and grand indeed, 
were the rejoicings among the hills on 
this fortunate and important occasion. 
The infant,—who took the name of 
its mother, and was called Alice, - was 
a perfect object of adoration,—and it 
grew up in bright and lovely beauty 
—the pride of its parents, and the 
admiration of all beholders ; but it 
was the only branch of that high- 
born family—- neither son nor daughter 
had the lady beside,—and perhaps she 
loved the little Alice the more, be- 
cause she was the only fruit which 
Providence had awarded to the mar- 
riage. 

About eight years after Sir Griffith’s 
marriage, a distant relation of his, 
who had married much against the 
consent of his family, and chosen an 
object far below her situation in 
society, returned to reside among her 
native hills, having lost her husband 
who was an Englishman, after a lon 
and severe illness. She brought wi 
her a son, a fine boy about nine years 
of age, and her only remaining child, 
for she had buried two sweet girls 
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even while they were yetin the 
purity and holiness of infancy. Much 
grief and consuming sorrow had the 
poor widow endured, for her own 
near kindred were too proud to ad- 
minister the smaliest consolation to 
her, and had it not been for the 
benevolent interference of Sir Grif- 
fith Denby, she might have been left 
to live among strangers, and so wear 
away the remnant of an unhappy 
existence in unpitied affliction. Her 
more immediate relations lived in a 
more distant part of the country, but 
Sir Griffith, having heard of her situa- 
tion, invited her to occupy one of his 
cottages, and by the attentions which 
she experienced from him and the 
lady, she began once more to smile, 
and to mingle in cheerfulness and joy 
with society. She was, as was natural 
enough, extremely fond of her boy, 
and so, indeed, was every body—not 
excepting the lady, with whom the 
little Alfred was a great favourite. 

The cottage which Mrs. Burton 
occupied was about a mile from Doly- 
mynach, so that scarcely a day passed 
that shedid not spend with the lady, 
while the family were in Wales. This 
was a great comfort to her in her soli- 
tude ; for, although she was a 
woman possessed of many accomplish- 
ments, and of avery finely cultivated 
mind—thereby having many resources 
of amusement within herself—still the 
time would have hung heavily on her 
hands had it not been for the friend- 
ship of Sir Griffith and his lady, more 
especially as she was persuaded to send 
Alfred to Ruthin School, to receive 
those benefits in the way of instruc- 
tion, which he could not obtain in 
Carmarthenshire ; by which she was 
deprived of the darling solace of her 
widowed retirement. Mrs. Burton, it 
is true, felt the absence of her beloved 
child as poignantly as any mother 
could feel it, but she possessed a 
strong, as well asa fine, mind, and was 
willing at all times to sacrifice her 
own feelings for the benefit of her boy. 
It will be seen that this was not the 
only instance in which she endured a 
compromise of this sort. 

In the mean time, the months and 
years glided on with their wonted 
celerity and certainty. Alfred had 
entered his seventeenth year, and had 
quitted school. He was a fine open- 
hearted, spirited lad, and very at- 
tentive and affectionate to his dear 








mother. The lady and Sir Griffith 
had become exceedingly fond of him, 
—he was constantly at Dolymynach, 
and considered almost as a member of 
the family. When he first left Ruthen, 
he was more attached to his mother’s 
humble cottage, where he had a great 
diversity of occupations. In the first 
place he wasa very enthusiastic hor- 
ticulturalist, and his small, but 
beautiful garden, evinced the ardour 
and utility of his exertions in this 
respect. Then he was a most despe- 
rate sportsman, angling all day in 
summer, and shooting or hunting with 
Sir Griffith’s hounds, in winter. He 
was passionately attached also to 
music, which at one time occupied 
many of his leisure hours. But there 
wasa charm at Dolymynach, which 
won him by degrees from following 
these different pursuits so ardently, 
and which attached him almost con- 
stantlyto the mansion. Need we say 
that ths charm existed in the opening 
beauty of Alice Denby? Had Alfred 
been a stoic, or one of those dull 
clods of inanimate and unfecling 
clay, which one does occasionally 
stumble over, he might still have fol- 
lowed his favourite pastimes by his 
own fire-side, and cared little about 
Dolymynach and its inmates. But 
Alfred Burton was a very different 
person, He was imbued with all the 
impetuous and warm feelings of a 
mountaineer, and was so much in- 
fluenced by these feelings, that his 
conduct was in many instances wholly 
governed by them. It is true that 
these impulses were always honorable, 
and also stric'ly upright— but in his 
intercourse with the world they, never- 
theless, subjected him to many incon- 
veniencies, which, had he been of a 
more calculating and crafty nature, he 
might have safely avoided. 

It was some time before Alfred dis- 
covered his attachment to Alice 
Denby, and when he did, it was dif- 
ficult to ni, Soege hope, joy, or des- 
pondency had the greatest influence 
upon his mind. Knowing, as he did, 
how —_— — the lady was, and 
being perfectly aware of his own 
humble condition, he dared scarcely 
whisper to himself the existence of an 
attachment, which was daily becoming 
more fervent and less controllable. 
Besides, however intense his com- 
passion might become, there was one 
very necessary requisition to enable it 
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to exist —and that was reci wocity of 


feeling on the part of Alice. Itis 
true that she was always happy in his 
company, and that she welcomed his 
daily visits with undisguised joy, and 
that she would ride out with him on 
her own favourite pony, and that she 
would even accompany him on a sum- 
ner’s evening to the side of the moun- 
tain lake, where he was accustomed to 
angle, and that she had no hesitation 
in calling him Alfred—nay, sometimes, 
dear Alfved—with divers other things, 
constantly happening in the common 
intercourse of life; but a sister would 
do as much, and more than this, and 
he could draw no favourable infe- 
rence from any of these delightiul 
affabilities. Neither could he derive 
any very sanguine hopes, with regard 
to the favourable termination of his 
wishes. The high condition and great 
wealth of the object of his secret love 
—her loveliness and amiable dispo- 
sition—and her intercourse with the 
high-born and high-bred ofthe metro- 
polis, afforded no very great encou- 
ragement to the lover's success. Yet 
hope, which, as Mr. Coleridge beau- 
tifully expresses it, 


“ Draws towards itself 
“ The flame with which it kindles,”’ 


did not utterly forsake him, and he 
continued to live on in silence and 
secresy. 

This hope, however, gradually ga- 
thered strength from the casual 
occurrence of two or three events; 
and Alfred at length joyfully sus- 
pected that Alice had a deeper aflec- 
tion for him than that ofa mere friend. 
It is difficult to control the impulses 
of a warm heart, and although Alfred 
Burton was painfully aware of the 
utter impossibility of any permanent 
union with Alice Denby, still be did 
not strive to suppress a passion, which 
could only afford abundant misery to 
both. On the contrary, he encou- 
raged it by every means in his power ; 
for it would have required a harder 
and a colder heart than Alfred Bur- 
ton’s to reject the joys of so delicious 
a phantasy. The immediate conse- 
quence of all this was a declaration of 
his love to Alice and a similar confes- 
sion from her. They were both young, 
—and with all the sanguine hilarity of 
youth, they trusted only for pros- 
pective happiness and glee,— 




































































































And in the visions of romautic youth, 

What years of endless bliss are yet to 
flow ! 

But mortal pleasure, what art thou in 
truth ? 

The torrent’s smoothness ere it dash 
below ! 


It may be considered strange, per- 
haps, that neither Sir Griffith nor the 
lady had any suspicion of their attach- 
ment. Thelady, indeed, could not 
have conceived so horrible an event, 
and Sir Griifith was too indolent, and 
too kind-hearted to suspect any thing 
about it. Mrs. Burton, on the other 
hand, had her suspicions, but, like a 
wise and prudent woman, she con- 
cealed them for the present, even from 
Alfred himself. 

It was now the second summer 
after Alfred’s return from school, and 
thesolicitations which Sir Griffith had 
been making in his behalf to some 
powerful friends connected with the 
India House, had been successful ; 
for he had obtained for his young 
Kinsman an excellent appointment, 
immediately under the Secretary, to 
whom Sir Griffith was personally 
known, It was in August, then, that 
Alfred Burton prepared to leave 
Wales for London, and much as he 
had wished to gain some honourable 
employment, the separation from his 
beloved mother, and his no_ less 
beloved Alice, was an event which he 
contemplated with no very — 
feelmgs Still there was a consolation 
in the reflection that he should behold 
the latter in London during at least 
four months of the year; and the 
honest pride of relieving his mother 
from the charge of maintaining him 

ras another consolatory feeling; for 
although Mrs. Burton’s income was 
sufficient to enable her to live with 
comfort, still Alfred wished much to 
add to that comfort, and, at all events, 
to render his own exertions of some 
benefit. 

Alfred had many misgivings with 
regard to his love for Alice; not that 
he doubted the truth or the fervour of 
her attachment, but she was so far, so 
very far, above him in point both of 
rank and fortune, that he could not 
hope for a favourable termination of 
his passion. His mind was too ho- 
nourable, and his principles too firmly 
founded oa virtue and honesty to at. 
tempt any enterprise, which might be 
contrary to the wishes of Sir Griffith 
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and his lady, and so he was resvived 
to trust to fortune for a happy result 
to his fervent hopes. 

The evening beiore his departure, 
Alfred had sought a favourite glen in 
the wood which separated his mother’s 
cottage from Dolymynach, to bid it 
farewell, and to take a last view of a 
spot which had become endeared to 
him for many reasons, He had given 
it the name of the Ring Dove's Glen, 
and it was here, under the shade of 
an old and gnarled oak, that he had 
first dared. to talk to Alice of love; 
and it was here that they had pledged 
their vows to each other, with no wit- 
nesses, but the setting sun and the 
deep blue sky. It was here aiso that 
he had read with his beloved many a 
tender tale of true love, and many a 
pathetic story of disappointed hopes 
and withered happiness, It was, in 
truth, a beauiiful spot, commanding a 
view of the Snowdonian Alps in one 
direction, and the swelling sea in ano- 
ther. ‘The antique turrets of Doly- 
mynach were also visible among tle 
trees in the valley below, and the 
smoke from the cottage could be seen 
in the still evening, ascending in a 
waving column into the silent heaven. 

It was just before sunset that Alfred 
reached the place, and he was not 
very disagreeably surprised to find 
that the mossy seat under the old oak 
was already occupied by one, whose 
image and whose bright love had 
afforded his mind much pleasing con- 
templation in his walk from the cot- 
tage. She rose at his approach, and 
the lovers were soon seated side by 
side, in all the delicious happiness of 
true and youthful affection. It was 
a beautiful evening; and the sun, as 
he sank beneath the western hills, 
shed on the trees and roeks around 
them the rich beams of his departing 
light. The lovers felt the holy beauty 
of the scene, rendered so interesting to 
them from the painful consciousness 
that many a month might elapse ere 
they enjoyed its beauty again, Alired, 
too, compared his own situation to 
that of the descending luminary. “I 
go,” said he, “ leaving you, Alice, as 
that glorious sun now leaves this lovely 
scene, in all the bright and glowing 
beauty of the sweet summer. Who 
knows when it again returns, but that 
the wind may have stripped those 
luxuriant trees of their green leaves, 
and changed this smiling scene to one 








of gloom and desolation. May not it 
be so, my beloved?” 

“@Q no, no, dear Alfred, say rather 
that he will return with renewed ma- 
jesty, to pour life and joy over all 
these woods and inountains. So mag- 
nificent a departure can never foretel a 
sad and gloomy return.” She smiled 
as she pressed his hand, and he im- 
pressed a sweet kiss on her forehead, 
* Alice,” Alfred continued, after a 
short pause, ** | am going to leave you, 
for the first time since I have been 
blest with your affection. Iknow you 
love me, dearest, that I can never 
doubt; but will not father’s sternness 
and mother’s persuasion have some 
influence over that gentle heart? You 
are the child, the only child, Alice, of 
rich and high-born parents, and I am 
the son of a poor and widowed mo- 
ther; and how can such a son hope 
to be united to the wealthy house of 
Denbigh? Alas! my beloved, those 
winning virtues are reserved for some 
greater and richer man than Alfred 
Burton.” —“ Alfred, dear Alfred ! why 
will you despond thus? Are not the 
virtues and love of Alfred Burton 
worthy of the hand of the most 
wealthy and high-born maiden in the 
country? A father’s commands, and 
a dear mother’s wish, are in truth 
hard to contend with; but think you 
that my fond parents will sacrifice the 
happiness of their beloved child ? 
Oh, no, no! T will tell them how we 
love each other, and how we have 
often plighted our vows under the 
blue sky and bright sun; and we shall 
be happy. If you leave us thus sad 
and desponding, the parting will be 
doubly painful.”"—*« I feel all this, and 
most of all do I feel your love for me, 
dear Alice; but I feel also a sad mis- 
giving as to my future peace. But 
I will try to shake it off, and be cheer- 
ful to-might, that your fair brow, my 
beloved, may not be clouded. The 
dew begins to fall, and we had better 
seek the house.” So suying the lovers 
walked arm in arm to Dolymynach. 

It was arranged that Alfred shou!d 
sleep at Dolymynach that night and 
ride from thence the next morning 
to Bangor, to meet the mail, which 
would convey him directly into Lon- 
don, where Sir Griffith’s agent had 
engaged lodgings for him in the 
neighbourhood of Russell et nae 
As it was necessary that he should 
leave Dolymynach at an early hour, 
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he rose with the sun, and sdught the 
breakfast parlour. His mother, who 
had also passed the night at Doly- 
mynach, was there before him, and so 
also was Sir Griffith and Alice—to 
Alfred’s delight and surprise. Alice 
was habited in her riding dress, and 
she answered his look of wonder- 
ment with a sweet smile, and said, 
“You surely did not imagine that I 
should part with my playfellow, with 
the indifference of a common ac- 
quaintance. I must see you safe in 
the mail, and then shall leave you 
to your own guidance.” “ Then you 
go with me to Bangor?” “If it be 
your, pleasure, sweet Sir.” “ My 
pleasure, Alice! this is indeed a plea- 
sure I did not expect.” “ Then, I 
presume, it is the more welcome—but 
come, we have no time to lose, and 
see your dear mother has poured out 
your tea these ten minutes.” 

The eeremony of breakfasting was 
speedily at an end, Alfred was too 
sick at heart to eat, and after hastily 
swallowing a cup of coffee, he ordered 
the horses. Although Mrs. Burton 
had made up her mind to part cheer- 
fully with her son, she found her 
resolution faulter, now that the mo- 
ment had arrived, and with all a 
mother’s fond solicitude, she could 
not retrain tears as she gave him her 
parting blessing. Sir Griffith shook 
him warmly by the hand, and slyly 
slipped into it a bank note of some 
value, accompanying the gift with 
the grasp of sincere friendship, and a 
look which imposed silence upon the 
grateful Alfred. He had already re- 
ceived from the lady a similar token 
of regard and kindness; and with a 
heart full of respect and gratitude to 
his kind friends, he mounted his horse 
and rode on by the side of Alice. 

It was one of those brilliant morn- 
ings at the beginning of August, 
which illuminated the earth with all 
the brightness of the summer, and in- 
fused into the heart of man the buoy- 
ant feelings of joy and cheerfulness, 
Alfred and his sweet companion felt 
its influence, and Alice could not 
help alluding to the gloomy appre- 
hensions which Alfred had indulged 
in the previous evening. “ Did not 
I tell you,” she said, “ that the sun 
would rise in renovated glory? See, 
how brightly he shines on the rugged 
heights of Snowdon.” As the di 
tance from Dolymynach to Bangor 
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was barely seven miles, they reached 
that city in rather more than an hour, 
and neither of them was sorry when 
it was found that the mail had not yet 
arrived. But they had not been long 
seated in the inn, before the guard’s 
horn announced the approach of the 
vehicle, which presently drove up to 
the door in the usual rapid and 
skilful style; but as the horses were 
to be changed, the lovers had still a 
short respite. But this soon elapsed, 
and the servants which had accom- 
panied them from Dolymynach, came 
to announce that all was ready. 
Alice changed colour, but soon re- 
gained her composure; and Alfred 
felt an oppression at his heart, which 
did not so speedily subside. “ Alice, 
dear Alice, farewell,’ he murmured, 
as he clasped the lovely girl in his 
arms, and kissed away a tear, that in 
spite of her assumed gaiety, was steal- 
ing down her cheek. “ God bless 
you, my beloved—think sometimes of 
me in my absence;” and, with an 
effort he gently disengaged himself 
from his blushing burthen, and led 
her towards the door. The next 
moment he was on his way to Lon- 
don, and becoming every instant 
farther and farther removed from all 
that were dear to him. 

It was some time before Alfred Bur- 
ton became sufficiently accustomed 
to London, to feel at all reconciled 
to the change which he had expe- 
rienced by his removal from the 
green woods and pathless hills of 
Caernarvonshire. He had fortunately 
received from Sir Griffith several 
letters of introduction to some of the 
baronet’s wealthy friends; and he 
found that he had soon a tolerable 
circle of acquaintance, where he, at 
first, was perfectly unknowing and 
unknown. It is true that he had 
seen some of the families to whom he 
was introduced at Dolymynach, and 
this strengthened his introduction, 
but it was not till after a considerable 
period had elapsed, that he could feel 
comfortable in the great city. 

The time soon drew near when he 
might expect Alice and the family in 
town, and he looked forward to that 
event with the utmost delight and 
impatience. Alice had been veiy di- 
ligent in her correspondence, and 
every letter breathed the most ardent 
and confiding affection. He at length 
received the happy tidings of their 
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a arrival ; and long before 
e hour at which they were expected, 
did he repair to Cavendish Square, 
that he might be the first to welcome 
them. It was a cold and gloom 
morning in February, but that did not 
prevent him from sitting at the open 
window in the drawing-room, strain- 
ing his eyes by watching for the ap- 
pearance of the cavalcade. He tried 
to read, and there was a very choice 
selection of books in the adjoining 
room—but in vain. He took up a 
flute which lay on the piano, and 
endeavoured to play over the simple 
air, “ Liuwyn on,’ which Alice had 
often sung in the still summer even- 
ing, as they sat beneath the old oak 
in the Ring-dove’s Glen. But he 
could accomplish no more than 
the first part, so restless and impa- 
tient was he to behold them all, 
Narrowly and eagerly did he scru- 
tinize every thing in the shape of a 
carriage which came within his view; 
and his heart beat audibly when the 
heavy sound of a travelling carriage 
at last reached his ear. He stopped 
only to catch a glimpse of the ~, 
figure of old Lewis, the coachman, 
upon whose rubicund countenance 
the light of the carriage lamps was 
reflected in tenfold lustre, when he 
rushed into the hall, to communicate 
to the porter the glad tidings of their 
approach. The carriage drew up, 
and first came forth the lady, and 
then Alice. Alfred saw no one else, 
but pressing the hand of his beloved, 
felt once more that he was happy, 
and that Alice shared his happiness. 
* * * + 

“ But you will not blame me, Al- 
fred. Heaven knows, this grand and 
noble alliance is not of my own seek- 
ing; and I feel that I can never love, 
as I ought to loye, the man to whom 
Iam about to yield my hand, But 
it is my mother’s command, and my 
father’s wish, and henceforth, we 
must be as strangers one to another. 
I will not ask you to forget me, or 
my love, Alfred; for I feel that you 
can do neither: but the wretched wile 
of the Earl of W can never look 





upon you again as the object of her 
young affections— and there would be 
danger in regarding you even as 4 
friend. My mother, who is much in- 
censed at our attachment, has coni- 
manded me to reject every reniel- 
brance of you from my mind, and to 















return to you all the fond tokens of 
your affection, The first I can never 
obey, but the latter I will regard, 
keeping only for your sake the locket 
which contains your hair; and surely 
I shall not be censured for this. Nor 
will the most rigid blame me for 
begging of you to keep one ring in 
remembrance of one, whose destiny 
is so miserable. God bless you, Al- 
fred, and may you be happier than 
the unfortunate ALicr.” 

Alfred had been already apprised 
of the fate of Alice Denby, and had 
borne.the vituperations which her 
haughty mother had thought proper 
to heap upon him without a murmur, 
orareply. He was quite convinced 
of Alice’s undiminished affection, and 
had determined upon the mode of 
conduct which he should now pursue. 
He resolved to leave England on the 
first favourable opportunity ; for now 
that his hopes were crushed and his 
happiness withered, he cared not 
whither he went: and it was better, 
he thought, both for Alice’s sake and 
his own, that he should place himself 
beyond the possibility of meeting her 
in society, and of witnessing her un- 
happiness, without the power of avert- 
ing It. 

Alice was married in the autumn, 
and spent the honey-moon at Doly- 
mynach. Alfred continued his ser- 
vices at the India-house, with me- 
chanical regularity, and the winter 
came on. The society into which he 
had been introduced by the Denbys 
was of the first rank, and although he 
had ceased to visit at Sir Griffith’s 
own house, he was still invited to the 
routs and parties of the baronet’s 
acquaintance. It had been his anx- 
lous wish to leave England before the 
winter had commenced, but this was 
impracticable; and it was not till the 
end of February that he obtained an 
appointment of great trust and emo- 
lument in the civil service of the 
company, at Calcutta. 

Hitherto he had been so fortunate 
as not to meet Alice in any of the 

arties where he had been, for she 

ad been spending the Christmas at 
the Earl’s princely seat, near Win- 
chester, and had not yet joined the 
sy! throng of a London season. 
it Griffith and Lady Denby were with 
her. About three weeks before his 
, he received a card for an 

t Home” of Lady Penruddock, 
and on the day appointed he went. 
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The invitation was for eight, (remem. 
ber, reader, it was some twenty or 
more years ago.) but it was nearly ten 
before he arrived in Hanover Square ; 
and he entered the superb suit of 
rooms amidst a bustling crowd of gay 
and fluttering butterflies. Having 
paid his compliments to Lady Pen- 
ruddock, he sought an anti-room, 
where there was music, and seating 
himself on a sofa, entered into con- 
versation with a young man whom he 
had recently met at a dinner-party. 
Their conversation turned upon the 
— —and there were some of 
England’s fairest flowers present— 
criticising their appearance as the 
= in review before them. 
ovely assemblage of young and high- 
born maidens stood by the piano at 
the end of the room, listening to a 
simphony of Haydn, (Mozart, Rossini, 
and Weber, were not known in those 
days,) which two ladies were playing, 
accompanied by a flute and violin. 
The performance ended—one of the 
gentlemen who had been playing, 
said to a lady who stood by him, 
“ Now Lady W , you will favour 
us with your song, perhaps; your 
respite has quite transpired.” Alfred 
instinctively started from his seat, 
but the next moment he sank farther 
into the corner of the sofa, where he 
was sitting, and leaning his head for- 
cibly on his hand, prepared to listen 
to a voice, every cadence of which 
thrilled through his brain. Alice 
seated herself at a harp which stood 
by, and running her fingers lightly, 
and, Alfred thought, mournfully over 
the strings, sang to a plaintive air 
the following beautiful lines :— 


SONG, 
Must it be? then farewell! 
Thou, whom my woman’s heart cherished 
so long, 
Farewell, and be this song 
The last wherein J say, “ I loved thee 
well,”’ 





Oh! ifin after years 

The tale that Lam dead shall touch thy 
heart, 

Bid not the pain depart, 

But shed over my grave a few sad tears. 


Farewell again,—and yet 

Must it, indeed, be so ? and on this shore, 
Shall you and IT no more 

Together see the sun of the summer set ? 


I, on my bier will lay 

Me down in frozen beauty pale and wan, 
Martyr of love to man, 

And like a broken flower gently decay. 
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Music had often affected Alfred; but 
never as it affected him now. He 
closed his eyes forcibly, and as the 
soft strain fell upon his ear, brighter 
and eo scenes. rose in review 
before him. His old haunts in the 
green woods, and on the sunny hills, 
about Dolymynach, were glowing in 
all their summer beauty, and he 
almost felt the soft breathing of his 
beloved, as she sat beside him in the 
Ring-dove’s Glen; and he was lost 
to the bustle of the gay crowd around 
him. Alfred thought that he had 
sufficiently subdued his passion to 
meet unmoved its early and only 
object; and he imagined that grief 
had so far blunted his feelings, 
as to render him in great measure 
callous to a renewal of suffering. 
But he knew not—to its fullest extent 
—the infirmity of the heart—he knew 
not its trembling weakness—its ten- 
der disposition to revive, in all their 
bitterness, the sorrow with which it 
may have been pierced. Resolution, 
and absolute firmness, may, in truth, 
do much, and even light up the brow 
with the “wreathed smiles” of ap- 
parent joy. The mourner may laugh 
too,— 


—— “but faith! he & not light of 
heart : 
And he, who mo-t misfortunes’ scourge 
hath felt, 
Will tell you laughter is the child of— 
Misery.”’ 


It will be long, however, very long, 
before the poignant sorrows of 
wounded affection totally lose their 
sting. Some trivial circumstance is 
constantly occurring to push the barb 
deeper and deeper into the lacerated 
heart ; till habituated to the pain, it 
eventually shrinks not from the inflic- 
tion. 


* Ever and anon of griefs subdued 

There comes a token, like a scorpion’s 
sting, ' 

Scarce seen, but with fresh bitterness 
imbued ; 

And slight withal may be the things 
which bring 

Back on the heart the weight which it 
would fling 

Aside for ever: it may be a sound,— 

A tone of music,—summer’s eve,—or 
spring,— 

A flower,—the wind,—the ocean,— 
which shall wound, 

Striking the electric chain wherewith we 

are darkly bound. 
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And how, and why, we kaow not, noi 
can trace 

Home to its cloud, this lightning of the 
mind, 

But feel the shock renewed; nor can 
effuce 

The blight and blackening which it 
leaves behind, 

Which out of things familar, unde- 


signed, 

When least we dream of such, calls up 
to view, 

The spectres, whom no exorcism can 
bind, 


The cold,— the changed, perchance the 
dead—anew, 
The mourn'’d, the loved, the lost— too 
many! yet how few!” 


Alfred was roused from his reverie 
by his young acquaintance, who ex- 
claimed, as the lovely Countess con- 
cluded her song, “ By heaven, Burton! 
what an angelic creature Lady W—— 
is! Did you hear that song?” “ Did 
I hear that song?” mechanically re- 
peated Alfred, laying a strong em- 
phasis upon the J— where, think 
you, have been my ears ? But it is not 
the first time I have heard it.” “ O, 
then you know the Countess?” “I 
have some slight knowledge of Lady 
W ;’ and Alfred smiled bitterly 
as he spoke the words. His volatile 
companion rejoined, “Egad! I re- 
member now; old Poppleton told 
me you formerly lived ix the family, 
or with the family, or something, and 
that you were near neighbours in 
Taffyland. Come, you must intro- 
duce me to this Welsh divinity.” And 
before Alfred could remonstrate— 
if he had wished to do so—he found 
himself, with his companion, in one 
of the larger rooms, in the midst of 
the company. His eye wandered 
rapidly over the room, but the 
well-known figure of Alice Denby 
no where met his gaze. Disengaging 
himself and his companion from the 
crowd, they sought another apart- 
ment, not so crowded as the last, and 
at one end sat the Countess of W——, 
in conversation with an elderly lady. 
Alfred’s heart beat violently as he 
approached to introduce his friend, 
and he felt the blood rushing swiftly 
to his temples. The Countess rose 
and held out her hand to him. “ It 
is a long while since we have seen 
you, Mr. Burton. I hear you are 
about to leave England,” “ Your 
Ladyship has heard right : my depar- 
ture isfixed for next Tuesday.” “ In- 


































deed! so soon so very soon.” A 
slight drawing-in of the breath, with 
a gentle compression of the under-lip, 
was the only symptom which evinced 
the uneasiness Alice experienced at 
these tidings. She immediately re- 

ined her constrained composure, 
and, feeling for their mutual situation, 
which was upon the point of becom- 
ing very embarrassing, she, with all 
a woman’s ingenious readiness, soli- 
cited Alfred to escort the lady, with 
whom she had been conversing, home. 
“ It is too far for you to go by your- 
self, my dear Lady Wentworth,” said 
Alice, as the old lady was objecting 
to the trouble it would give Alfred, 
“and I am sure Mr. Burton will have 
great pleasure in attending you.’ 
Alfred, glad to escape—yet unwilling 
to leave haps for ever—his still 
loved Alice, immediately gave direc- 
tions for Lady Wentworth’s carriage ; 
and then returned to his charge. 
Alice was still with her, and as she 
placed her hand in Alfred’s, he felt it 
tremble. He grasped it gently, and 
whispering his sorrowful adieu, left 
her to ites supreme in loveliness 
amid the glittering throng of fashion, 
while he pursued in loneliness and 
— his weary way to the shores of 

nd. 

The eventful Tuesday came, and 
he left London for Portsmouth, there 
to embark on board the company’s 
ship, Hope, for Calcutta. He knew 
that he had seen Alice for the last 
time, and he felt almost careless as 
to his future destiny. But love for 
his dear mother, who had sympathized 
in all his affliction, still excited him 
to exertion; and he resolved to bear 
up against his fate, and to cast away 
the sorrows of his earlier existence : 
so he quitted the shores of his native 
land, exclaiming, with the poet .— 

** Be hush’d, my dark spirit, for wisdom 

condemns, 
When the faint and the feeble de- 
plore ; 

Be strong as the rock of the ocean, 

that stems 
A thoasand wild waves on the shore. 
Through the perils of chance, and the 
scowl of disdain 
May thy front be unalter’d, thy 
courage elate ;— 

Yea, even the name I have wor- 

shipp'd in vain, 

Shall awake not the sigh of deep sor- 

row again— 
To bear is to conquer our fate !"’— 


E. M. March, 1825. 
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To those who have mingled much 
with the Welsh, and participated in 
their customary festivals and merry- 
meetings, the mirthful frolics of All 
Saints’ Eve must be a source of pleas- 
ing remembrance. Among the se- 
cluded hills of North Wales espe- 
cially, much glee and gladsomeness 
prevails on this momentous evening, 
which is a universal holiday ;—and all 
labour being suspended, the old and 
the young, the rich and the poor, the 
grave and the gay, mingle together in 
one joyous and rejoicing multitude. 
The usual pastoral festivities are in- 
dulged in to their fullest extent,—and 
a peculiar interest is imparted to All- 
Hollow Eve, by the institution of 
certain formidable ceremonies—(the 
rigidly pious call them crafts and 
snares of the evil one)—by which the 
fate of —_ a forward and _palpi- 
tating damsel is foretold, and the des- 
tiny of many an ambitious and be!- 
hearted swain unerringly proguos- 
ticated. 

The hall of my old and revered 
friend, the Squire of G—— (who 
was, to the day of his death, a great 
stickler for the preservation of old 
customs, requesting with his last 
words to be carried to the grave in the 
old Welsh style on a bier, supported 
by four of his nearest kinsmen, 
presented a novel and picturesque 
scene on these occasions, and many 
an anxious heart did it contain, At 
one end were divers mischievous boys, 
(myself among the number) eagerly 
contending, with pinioned arms and 
watering mouths, for apples, bung 
from the ceiling by a string, and to be 
obtained only by Laake of tooth— 
and happy was he who got the first 
bite! In another place was a large 
tub, half-filled with cold water, at the 
bottom of which were sundry shil- 
lings and sixpences, the property of 
any one who was sufficiently amphi- 
bious to take them out with his mouth, 
and a fine source of merriment it was 
to witness the puffing and inefflica- 
cious efforts of many a luckless ad- 
venturer. On a table on one side 
were ranged three wooden bowls: in 
one was clean water, in another dirty 
water, and in the third nothing. Now 
these were reserved exclusively for 
those adventurous maidens, who were 
bold enough to try the charm of this 
simple scyphomancy. Being carefully 
blindfolded, they approached the 
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bowls, and, at a venture, dipped their 
hand in one ofthem. If by good luck 
the clean water received the touch, 
well and happily wedded would the 
damsel speedi'y be. If, on the other 
hand, the empty bowl was meddled 
with, no marriage would ensue for 
at least a year ; for, as it has been 
wisely remarked—that he (or she) 
who grasps at nothing—can nothing 
have, or as Lear says— 
* Nothing can come of nothing.” 


But—worse than all—if the dirty 
water be disturbed— 
Well, I wot, no maiden long 
‘That maiden fair will be 


although in this case, marriage is out 
of the question. After this came the 
burning of the nuts. A lad or lass 
was named to each particular nut, as 
it was placed in the fire ; and, accord- 
ingly as they burned quietly together, 
or started from beside one another, 
the course and issue of the courtship 
between the said lad and lass were 
predicted—As might have been ex- 
pected 
‘© Some kindled couthie, side by side, 
And burn’d together trimly ; 
Some started off with saucy pride, 
And jumped out oure the chimly.” 


These were generally the kitchen 
pastimes, of which the servants and 
neighbouring peasantry partook, and 
of which our kind host and _ his 
equally kind spouse, with their visitors, 
were only spectators ; the parlour- 
guests were treated with frolics more 
refined, but perhaps, not half so de- 
lightful. One eventful ceremony do 
I well remember; but it was a cere- 
mony at which the young only were 
to officiate. A dish of mashed pars- 
nips, sufficiently large to allow each 
to have a portion, was invariably 
served up at supper. In this dish was 
secretly concealed, by the cunning 
contrivance of the cook, the wediing- 
ring of the hostess ; and the parsnips 
were helped to the young folks, atte 
and female, indiscriminately. Ata 
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given signal we began to search for 
the ring, and the happy individual to 
whose lot it fell, was to take pre- 
cedence of us all in blissful wedlock. 
Many years have now gone by since 
—with all the buoyant hilarity of 
youth, I partock of these mirthful 
festivities ; but although I have since 
mingled freely in the toil and bustle 
of the world, I have not forgotten 
those days of halcyon happiness, 
There are times, when the days 
of our youth come back to us, in all 
their pristine vividness : long years of 
care and sorrow are forgotten, and we 
are once more among our native hills 
and bowers, exulting in all the redo- 
lence of youthful happiness— 

The clouds, that mantle o’er, with 

folds opaque, 
The calm, clear mirror of the soul, 
disperse, 

Like ice-bergs fromthe Pole, and leave 

behind 

Our boyish 
dreams, 
Like landscapes pictured on a quiet 

lake. 
Oh! youth, indeed, is the season 
of joy! And who has not carried 
back his thoughts with delight to that 
period, when all around him was fair 
and innocent, and beautiful--when 
the tender sol). ‘ude of a loving mo- 
ther soothed all his infantile sorrows, 
and smiled in delighted pride upon 
her hopeful and happy child; when 
the cares of the world had not yet 
overshadowed his brow with melan- 
choly, nor its stern lessons tinctured 
his mind and manners with distrust ? 
These are days not readily forgotten ; 
and their remembrance comes back 
to us, amidst the turmoils of this busy 
world, like a bright sun-beam in a 
wintry sky, or like a pleasant breeze 
in the sultry days of summer! But 
this is a digression, for which I crave 
the reader’s pardon.* 

It was on a festival similar to that 
which we have thus summarily de- 
scribed, that the inhabitants of a moun- 
tainous district, extending along the 


visions and romantic 





* In enumerating the ceremonies of All Saints’ Eve, that of kindling bonfires, 


(called in Welsh Coe/terthi,) should not be omitted. 


These fires, the relict, probe- 


bly, of some Druidical custom, have a very grand and imposing effect, as their broad 
bickering flames ascend the dark heaven, and illuminated rock, wood, and valley, with 


their red and glowing light. 


I have stood of a dark night upon an eminence, end 


beheld a succession of these bonfires, extending to an immense distance along the hills, 
and shining through the thick darkness, like some unballowed meteors, or like the 


watch-fires of an encamped army. 



































sea-shore between Barmouth and 
Harlech, in Merionethshire, had assem- 
bled at the hospitable mansion of a 
Lady, who, unknowing and unknown, 
had about three years before, taken 
up her residence amongst them. Such 
of my readers as have been at Bar- 
mouth, must have passed the house 
many times, in their rides or rambles 
along the fine beach of that little port ; 
for it is only about four miles from 
the town, in a dell on the right as you 
go along the sands, and its chimneys 
can easily be seen from the sea-side. 
Here, then, dwelt a Lady, who, in the 
prime of life—for she had not yet 
numbered thirty years—had_ volun- 
tarily secluded herself from society 
to enjoy that peace which the world 
cannot give. Those who had seen 
herin her occasional walks on the 
hills, or by the sea-side, spoke of her 
as one whose beauty was shaded by 
a melancholy, which had lost all its 
vehemence, and now lay upon her 
lovely countenance, like a soft, un- 
shadowed moonlight, or like one of 
those fair fleecy clouds which we occa- 
sionally see before the bright sun in 
summer. She was wealthy, and had 
evidently moved in a courtly sphere ; 
but her young heart had been pierced 
by sorrow, which, like a wounded 
dove, she sought to conceal from the 
world, by a seclusion amidst the 
mountain solitudes of Merionethshire. 
Her only companion was an elderly 
lady, who constantly accompanied her 
in her visits to the cottages of the 
poor peasants, to whom she admi- 
nistered those necessaries and com- 
forts, which their poverty precluded 
them from procuring. Zhey always 
spoke of the kind Lady, (Ddynas 
Vwyngar) as they called her, as of 
an angel ; and were not the less gra- 
tified with, and proud of, their be- 
nefactress and her elderly companion, 
because they could speak to them in 
their own language. 

Sorrow-stricken, however, as the 
fair recluse was, che was neither 
morose nor gloomy. She did not, it 
is true, court the society of the 
neighbouring gentry, nor did she 
make any ostentatious display of her 


* The white foaming waves are called the sheep of the Mermaid, the ninth wave, 
her ram. The Welsh have another Proverb concerning her, “* Take the Mermaid’s 


advice, ahd save thyself.” 
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wealth and munificence. Nay, I 
have heard it said, that the first sum- 
mer she was in Merionethshire, she 
rigidly secluded herself in the grounds 
immediately contiguous to the house, 
during the sojourning of a family of 
high rank at Barmouth. But since 
that time, she had gladdened with her 
presence the ingle-nook of many a 
cottage, and infused into the peasant’s 
heart the feelings of delight and gra- 
titude. She delighted, also, to see 
the people about her happy and con- 
tented; and on the three great fes- 
tivals of the vear—namely All-Saints’ 
Eve,-Christmas, and New Year’s Day, 
her house was a house of festivity and 
rejoicing. 

It was, as we have said, upon the 
first of these festivals, that, with her 
accustomed benevolence, the kind 
Lady had filled her hall with pea- 
santry ; and she smiled as she re- 
garded their happy honest faces, and 
received their simple, but warm- 
hearted acknowledgements. The day 
had been unusually windy, and to- 
wards evening, the sky became over- 
‘ast,with every token of a rising storm, 
An old shepherd, upon whose head 
the sun-shine and tempest had fallen 
for nearly fourscore years, remarked, 
as he looked upon the flame of the 
bone-fire which he had kindled, and 
which, as the wind blew it about, 
was forced down so as actually to 
“lickthe earth,’—that it would be 
a sore night for the sailors, and they 
would be the wisest who took shelter, 
when they saw the mermaid driving 
her flocks ashore.* But although the 
wind encreased to a perfect hurricane, 
nothing occurred to mar the simple 
mirth which reigned within the man- 
sion, till a heavy, booming noise was 
heard, coming in a direction from the 
sea, and rising far above the soughing of 
the strong north-west wind, which 
had increased to such violence. It 
caused an instantaneous silence, and, 
upon its repetition, one or two of the 
peasants went out to ascertain more 
distinctly its cause and course. They 
returned with the sad tidings, that it 
came from a vessel which was firing 
signals of distress at sea, and which, 
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as far as they could make out, 
appeared to be endeavouring to make 
for the Bars. The noble heart of the 
Lady felt but one impulse—and upon 
that impulse did she instantly act. 
Every thing was put in requisition 
which could tend to the reliet or suc- 
cour of the sufferers. A strong bod 

of men went down to the beach with 
torches, ropes, &c. for the purpose of 
affording every relief in their power, 
while the Lady superintended the 
preparations in the house—which, 
with the ready assistance of the pea- 
sants’ wives and daughters, was speed- 
ily illuminated from the floor to 
the roof. Fires were kindled in every 
room, and every necessary arrange- 
ment made for the reception of the 
ship-wrecked sailors, provided they 
were fortunate enough to land. 

The night was as dark as pitch, 
but an occasional gleam of lightning, 
unaccompanied by thunder, illumined 
for an instant the thick darkness. 
This, remarkable as it was, was not 
a very unusual occurrence, particu- 
larly in windy weather. The scene, 
if it had been possible to divest one’s 
self of the idea of danger, would have 
been powerfully interesting. As it 
was, there was a wild magnificence 
in it, which, to those unaccustomed 
to such spectacles, would have con- 
veyed to their minds a grand and 
terrific impression of the power of 
tim, “ who rides the whirl-wind and 
directs the storm.” The incessant 
roaring of the breakers, as they 
foamed in bursting fierceness on 
the sands—and the shouting of the 
men, mingled consistently enough 
with the hoarse noise of the night- 
wind, and with the  clamorous 
screaming of the birds, which had 
been disturbed from their roosting 
in the rocks. Through all this dis- 
cord and uproar, the heavy report 
of the ship’s guns still reached the 
strand, and gave the peasants the 
satisfaction of knowing that the 
sailors were unremitting in their 
efforts. The darkness seemed to 
increase, and was only relieved by 
the far-distant flash of the vessel’s 
guns, or the brilliant, but momen- 
tary lightning, and the fitful glare 
of the torches on the beach, which 
cast a strange and uncertain light upon 
the surrounding persons, and upon 
the tall beetling cliffs, which hung 
over them. The sound of the guns 
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became nearer and nearer ; and once 
or twice two or three of the men 
thought they could see, in the rapid 
glare of the lightning, the hull of 
the gallant vessel, and discern the 
men upon her deck. This encou- 
raged those on the beach to con- 
tinue their signals, which they had 
now augmented by lighting beacon- 
fires along the shore; and havin 

been joined by some eupetienced 
and hardy fishermen from Barmouth, 
they stood prepared in. the full 
hope of saving the sufferers. This 
hope was strengthened, when they 
found that the vessel had become 
somewhat more manageable ; for 
they saw, that instead of attempt- 
ing to run within the, Bar, she 
now made for the spot where the 
fires were burning. She at length 
came so near, that the voices of 
the sailors could be distinctly heard, 
and she herself more perfectly seen. 
She was a large merchant vessel, and 
had been much shattered, for all her 
masts were gone, and she rode a 
mere hull upon the waves. There 
was a short cessation of her signals — 
and the next flash of lightning dis- 
covered a boat, crowded with human 
beings, struggling with the fierce sea, 
and riding mountains-high upon the 
wild waves, It came so near, that 
the light of a newly kindled fire dis- 
played the countenances of some 
of the men—and the next moment, 
a tremendous wave broke over it, and 
engulphed its crew in the boiling 
sea. Fortunately, however, they were 
so near the shore, that, by the assis!- 
ance of their preservers they were 
landed ; but several were so ex- 
hausted, that they sank lifeless on the 
sand. By prompt and active mea- 
sures, however, they were all—and 
there were about thirty of them— 
safely housed under the roof of the 
kind Lady, who had the satisfac- 
tion of finding her benevolent exe:- 
tions amply repaid by the even- 
tual recovery of the rescued ma- 
riners, 

Among those who were saved 
from the boat, was a gentleman who 
had the appearance of a passenger. 
He was about thirty years of age, or 
perhaps rather more, and he had 
fainted almost immediately upon 
touching the shore. A young sailor, 
whose strength had not been much 
spent, was particularly careful of the 








senseless body —and would not quit 
it, till it was placed ona bed in the 
house : he then resigned it to the 
care of others, while he sought the 
rest and refreshment he so much 
needed. The Lady, after rome time 
had elapsed, had received intimation 
of the circumstance, and she sought 
the chamber to which the gen- 
tleman had been conveyed. The 
usual means had been resorted to, 
to restore animation, and they had 
been successful,—the patient having 
fallen into a gentle sleep, in which 
he was sedulously watched by an old 

t woman, His right hand lay 
extended by his side, and the Lady, 
as she gazed upon him, observed a 
ring on his finger, which painfully 
attracted her attention. She gazed 
again—and uttered a faint excla- 
mation of surprise. She could not 
be mistaken, she bent over the 
sleeping form, and recognized in his 
pale and placid features, the counte- 
nance of one, who was far dearer to 
her than life itself. She sank upon a 
chair, and with her streaming eyes 
upraised to heaven, fervently thanked 
her Gop for the life which had been 
thus preserved to her. Some wine 
was upon the table, and she drank a 
little. This calmed her feelings, and 
impressing a burning kiss upon the 
extended hand of the unconscious 
sleeper, she sought her companion, 
that she might communicate to_ her 
theglad discovery. 

The next morning, day had scarcely 
dawned, before the lady had enquired 
of the ‘medical gentleman who had 
been in attendance all night, how his 
patient fared. The answer was satis- 
factory in every respect. “ He was 
doing exceedingly well, but remained 
weak, of course, and therefore unable 
to use much exertion.” “ May he 
leave his chamber?” “I should 
rather he would not, my lady—he 
had better continue quiet to-day, as 
he has been much shaken by fatigue.” 
“ Would it be prejudicial to him, if I 
were to enquire personally how he 
did?” “ Not in the least, my lady, 
on the contrary,” the gallant old gen- 
tleman continued, “a visit from so 
fair a physician would tend much to 
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his recovery.” The lady smiled as 
she thanked the doctor for his kind 
attention and politeness, and thought 
within herself, that he had spoken 
more truly than he was aware of. 

It was near noon before the lady, 
accompanied by her maid, sought the 
chamber of the sick gentleman; and 
it was observed, that she had taken 
more than usual pains in the arrange- 
ment of her dress, and more espe- 
cially of her hair, which was exceed- 
ingly beautiful, and which had hitherto 
been almost entirely concealed under 
the close head-dress ofa widow. She 
entered the room with a beating 
heart, and timidly enquired after the 
health of her guest. Alfred Burton— 
for he it was—started at the mild 
tone of that sweet voice, and gazed 
earnestly at the lovely speaker, 
“ Gracious heaven!” he exclaimed, 
as the blood rushed to his palid brow, 
“ Can it be Alice, my beloved Alice !” 
“My dear Alfred,” was the onl 
reply she could muster, as she ese 
trembling, but rejoiced, into her 
lover’s arms, And the deep joy of 
that moment of meeting was an am- 
ple recompense to both, for days, and 
months, and years of sorrow and suf- 
fering. “ And where is my dear mo- 
ther?” asked Alfred, as Alice blush- 
ingly disengaged herself from his em- 
brace. “ Is she well, Alice?” “ She 
shall speak for herself,” answered 
Alice, as her elderly companion en- 
tered the room, and clasped her ab- 
sent son to her maternal bosom. 
“O God, I thank thee for thy mer- 
cies!” was all that Alfred could 
utter, at this unexpected addition to 
his happiness, “I am _ munificently 
repaid tor the sorrow I have expe- 
rienced.” 

Need I relate the sequel? Alice, 
now the widowed Countess of W——~ 

ave her hand, where her heart had 
ong been bestowed, Dolymynach 
was once more with the pre- 
sence of the faithful lovers, w 
union was blessed with affectionate 
children, and whose goodness and 
affability were attended with the 
esteem and r of all around them. 
And now, O Reader, what think you 
of this “ once true tale?” 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 147.) 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Nay, hear me, lady! I am innocent, 
By heaven you wrong me. Some mali- 
cious fiend 
Hath poison’d your sweet beart against 
me thus, 
As I may hope for mercy after death — 
For happiness or peace in future life— 
For a fair name, unstain’d by slanderous 
malice 
1 swear by Heav’n—that I am innocent! 
Deke or Anaiens, A TRAGEDY. 
Mrs. Wicut, who was as anxious 
as possible to afford us pleasure, per- 
suaded us to go one evening to the 
theatre; and having prevailed upon 
Maria to accompany us, we repaired 
thither, more for the purpose of di- 
verting her mind, than with the pros- 
pect of deriving any great pleasure 
from the performance. It was a wet 
evening, I remember, and from some 
delay in procuring a coach, we did not 
arrive at the theatre till after the per- 
formance had commenced. The play 
was a favourite tragedy, and there was 
a deep and bre:thless silence in the 
house. As Maria entered the box, 
and as I was preparing to follow her, 
a shriek, which now rings in my ear, 
erm throuch that death-like si- 
ence, «nd in an instant I saw the 
lifeless form of Catherine Trevor at 
my feet! Never shall 1 forget the 
horrible feeling of that hour. We 
had entered a box in which she and 
Mrs. Oakley were sitting, and the 
sudden and unexpected meeting was 
more than a frame already exhaus'ed 
by much mental suffering could com- 
posedly endure. The house was in- 
stantly in confusion, and Catherine 
was conveyed into an adjoining room, 
where the usual means were resorted 
to for her recovery. Into this room 
I had followed her, and was imme:i- 
ately kneeling by her side. She was 
then reclining on a couch, with her 
head supported by Mrs. Oakley, who, 
with another female, was the only 
person in the room besides ourselves. 
Catherine at length opened her eyes, 
and gazed wildly around her. “ Where 
am I?” were the first words she uttered. 
“ Gracious heaven! do I see rightly ? 
Is this, indeed, Frederick Anwy! ?"— 


and, stretching forth her hand, I pressed 
it to my heart, and bathed it with my 
te rs. Bat, suddenly recollecting her- 
self, she changed her tone, and, rising 
from her couch, her manner became 
proudly dignified. 

‘* I take shame to myself,” she said, 
“ for this unseemly weakness. I forgot 
that I was addressing a perjured “run- 
away. Go, Sir, and know, that al- 
though Catherine Trevor has been 
weak enough to throw away her heart 
upon a worthless and wicked object, 
she has still sufficient firmness and 
resolution to cancel her folly. She 
need not say that Mr, Anwyl’s pre- 
sence is now pain‘ul to her.” She 
turned away as she spoke, and walked 
to the other end of the apartment. 

I attempted an incoherent expla- 
nation; but was interrupted— 

“Nay, Mr. Anwyl, this is presump- 
tuous,—this is unkind. I did not 
think that I should be compelled to 
tell you, that you have now no claims 
upon my affection, There was a time,” 
—her lips qu vered as she spoke, and 
a tear trembled on her eve-lash— 
“There was a time, when I thought 
you loved me, and when I willingly 
believe | a!l your protes‘ations cf affic- 
tion—but this is trifling. Go, Sir, once 
more let me command you to leave me, 
Ca herine Trevor can hold no inter- 
view with the profligate seducer of her 
frien.’ 

Hid I received my death-stroke 
from the ass‘ssin’s dagger, it could 
not have affected me more horribly 
thin this terrible accusation; and I 
rushed fiom the apartments as if I had 
been driven from it by a thousand 
demons. How I reiched home I know 
not; but I afterwards learn‘, that 
Maria, who was waiting for me in the 
passage, and who dared not, she told 
me, come into Catherine’s presence, 
had watched over me in my misery, 
and conducted me home in safety; 
but all that I could distinctly remem- 
ber was, that I was at home, and that 
I thought I had had a most fearful 
and appalling dream. 

But returning reflection enabled me 
to ponder more calmly upon what had 
happened; and I determined to write 
to Catherine to exculpate myself from 








the heavy crime with which she be- 
lieved | was burthened. I wrote, there- 
fore, on the following day, denying 
most earnestly the wickedness imputed 
to me; but confessing, at the same 
time, my knowledge ot the particulars 
of poor Maria’s misfortunes, which 
time, I hoped, would enable me satis- 
factorily to reveal, I concluded my 
letter by imploring Catherine to think 
more favourably of one who loved her 
still with all the fervency of sincere 
affection, and to suspend her opinion 
of his conduct till circumstances should 
transpire, which would prove that he 
was not the guilty thing she imagined: 
and now that I had written this, I 
found that my mind was in some de- 
gree relieved from a portion of its 
horrible oppression. 

I cannot well describe the anxiety 
with which I expecied the answer to 
this letter; for I naturally imagined 
that Catherine would immediately 
communicate to me, not only her be- 
lief of my innocence, but her full and 
free forgiveness for all that had passed, 
Hour after hour and day alter day did 
I watch with a beating heart the anx- 
iously expected letter; but none came; 
and I must confess, that, at the end of 
three weeks, I experienced something 
like a feeling of displeasure at Cathe- 
rine’s unkind and rigid silence. Alas! 
I knew not then that the dear girl had 
never seen my letter, and that she 
was lamenting, with all the bitterness 
of disappointed hope, the wretched 
and uncontradicted delinquency of her 
lover. But for this, as well as for many 
other evils, I was indebted to the un- 
ceasing and fiendish machinations of 
a villam, who had not one spurk of 
honour or pity in his bosom. Need I 
say that this malicious villain was 
Talbot Trevor ? 

My misery was now hastening ra- 
pidly towards a climax, and such a 
climax as few in this world have ever 
suffered and survived. Maria, whose 
heart had received a shock from which 
it could never recover, was daily be- 
coming more and more enfeebled. A 
melancholy, which nothing could dis- 
sipate, hung over her; and although 
she uttered no complaint, it was evi- 
dent that a secret life-consuming sor- 
row was preying upon her heart, with 
insidious but certain fatality. 


Yet never word, or murmur of regret 
Lingered upon her gentle lip. The spirit 
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Was wean’d from this world, and it look’d 
on high 

In humble faith: the grave no terrors bad 

For one to whom existence bad no charms. 


That period of perilous hope, too, 
wast fast approaching, which woman 
loves to contemplate as the forerunner 
of new and numerous joys; but which 
she almost dreads to think upon, as 
she reflects upon its pangs and perils. 
The happy and fond and cherished 
wile, talent may anticipate its terrors 
with the blissful expectation of its 
joys only ; for she will have the con- 
soling caresses ofa proud and delighted 
husband, and the cheering congratu- 
lations of her triends and kindred, to 
soothe her su!lerings and assuage her 
anxiety: but the poor, despised, and 
deserted outcast can only look forward 
to such an event with dismay and 
sorrow—conscious that another evil 
will be added to the burthen of her 
sorrows, and that her innocent off- 
spring will be the child of shame and 
sorrow—the unmerited inheritor of its 
parents’ disgrace. Thus was it with 
poor Maria, whose condition was ren- 
dered still more pitiable and forlorn 
by the absence of all those friends 
who could’ alone administer comfort 
and consolation at a period so sad and 
agonizing. She was far away from 
her native place, too, and sojourning 
among strangers; but there was one 
who, with all the tenderness of a mo- 
ther, ministered to her in her utter- 
most need, and who endeavoured, as 
much as she was able, to solace her 
dejected heart, and to supply the place 
of those who might have been more 
dear, but could not have been more 
kind, to the unhappy sufferer. 

At the end of about three months 
after Maria had become resident with 
Mrs. Wight, she gave birth to a daugh- 
ter; and this event seemed to have 
infused fresh delight into her despond- 
ing bosom. To our great pleasure and 
surprise, she seemed so suddenly and 
continued so miraculously altered for 
the best, that we began to hope that 
the delightful cares of a mother might 
wean her from her melancholy, and 
restore her to us once more in reno- 
vated health and happiness. But this 
was only a delusive hope. She soon 
relapsed into her former quiet de- 
jection; and it was with the deepest 
sorrow that I beheld her sinking into 
the grave in the very bloom of her 
youth and loveliness. It is melan- 
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choly enough to mourn over the re- 
mains of the infirm and the aged, 
whose life has lasted beyond the na- 
tural term of “ three score years and 
ten ;”’ but there is a feeling of deep 
despondency, as well as of poignant 
sorrow, in the death of the young and 
the lovely. We look for the fall of 
the “ sear and yellow leaf” in autumn 
as a common and natural occurrence: 
but we do not expect to see the sweet 
flowers of the spring wither and decay 
till they have delighted us with their 
beauty and fragrance, and fultilled the 
brief space allotted to them here. The 
parent who has sorrowed for a beloved 
child,—the lover who has lamented 
a tender mistress,—and the sister who 
has mourned over an infant brother,— 
can tell how agonizing it is to be parted 
from such dear objects of solicitude 
and affection. But there is a conso- 
lation for all of us in the cheering 
consciousness that the Memory will 
never die; and that, in our idle hours 
of meditation, the forms of those 
whom we may thus have loved and 
lost, will vividly recur to us, bringing 
with them 2' those sweet and sooth- 
ing recollections which, constitute 
what has been so emphatically deno- 
minated the “ joy of grief.” 
Ask the fond youth, 
Why the cold urn of her whom long be 
loved 
So often fills his arms, so often draws 
His lonely footsteps, silent and unseen, 
To pay the lowly tribute of his tears. 
Ob! he will tell you, that the wealth of 
worlds 
Should ne’er seduce his bosom to forego 
Those sacred hours, when, stealing from 
the noise 
Of care and envy, sweet remembrance 
soothes, 
With Virtue’s hindest works, bis aching 
breast, 
And turns his tears to rapture! 

The gloomy melancholy which now 
so completely invested me, was not 
alleviated by the terrible a 
which stared me in the face. I 
had expended nearly all the money 
which the Wanderer had given me, 
and I knew of no method of procuring 
a further supply. The time when Re- 

inald promised to be in London had 
Se since expired, and with the ter- 
rible anticipation of being moneyless, 
I watched with increasing dread and 
anxiety the diminution of my 
remaining stock. Maria, who was 
daily becoming more weak and help- 
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less, required several little delicacies: 
and although Mrs. Wight would most 
willingly have supplied her with these 
at her own cost, my unbending pride 
would not permit her; and as I was 
particularly careful that the poor girl 
should want for nothing, my anxiety 
with respect to the disposal of the 
small sum which [I had left, was not 
likely to be of any very long duration; 
for although I was well aware of my 
utter inability to procure a fresh sup- 
ply, yet I could not curtail my ex. 
penses in order to prolong the conti- 
nuance of my diminished stock. My 
pride would not suffer me to do this, 
and I paid the full penalty of my 
weakness and folly, by days and nights 
of unceasing anguish, 

I have often reflected with asto- 
nishment upon the mental misery 
which I endured about this time, and 
upon the retention of my senses during 
this season of calamity and suffering. 
I had every reason to believe that 
Catherine regarded me with abhor- 
rence, as the convicted sedcucer of 
her friend, and as the heartless and 
perjured abuser of her own confiding 
affection. Maria, the beloved child 
of my respected preceptor, the com- 
panion of my childhood, and the dear 
friend of her whom I still most fondly 
loved,—was sinking into the g ave by 
steps so silent and gradual, that each 
succeeding day scarcely brought with 
it any perceptible alteration. It was 
also my lot to watch this lingering 
decay, without the power of arresting 
its progress, and scarcely of alleviating 
its sorrows; and, to add to my mis- 
fortunes, I had before me the cheer- 
less prospect of bitter poverty. But 
it was probably this very accumulation 
of evils which preserved a sort of equi- 
librium in my mind, and prevented 
my faculties from becoming totally 
deranged: at all events, it diverted 
me from dwelling too much upon any 
one subject, and more especially upon 
one of the grand objects of my pil- 
grimage to London,—namely, the dis- 
covery of my parents; of whom, 
strange as it may appear, I now 
thought but little; for the various 
events which had transpired since my 
arrival in the metropolis had banished 
all, or prolonged a serious reflection 
upon a subject which at one time 
constituted one of the most vivid ob- 
jects of my contemplation and delight. 
But my mind was ever rambling into 











extremes, till, from the very intensity 
of its imaginings, it has at length be- 
come an arid, scathed, and withered 
waste. 

The event which I had so long and 
so anxiously dreaded at length arrived, 
and I found myself completely penny- 
less. I could not work—to beg I 
was ashamed ; and I contemplated my 
situation with that irresolute, and, as 
it were, paralyzed horror, which pre- 
cludes any thing like energy or ex- 
ertion. .But although I could not 
contrive any plan by which I could 
earn even a scanty pittance, it at length 
occurred to me, that an application 
to David Middleton, at Shrewsbury, 
might be made with propriety and 
effect; and I immediately wrote to 
him, requesting, if convenient, a slight 
remittance, confessing at the same time 
the peremptory necessity which com- 
pelled me to apply tohim. I was not 
mistaken: a prompt and most affec- 
tionate reply speedily reached me, 
and relieved me for a time from the 
ressure of poverty. For this I was, 
indeed, grateful; for it was quite as 
welcome to me as a pool of fresh 
water could be to the parched and 
weary traveller in the arid deserts of 
Arabia. 

In the mean time, Maria continued 
slowly and silently declining, and much 
of my time was spent at her bed-side, 
which she was now too weak to leave. 
She had been long conscious of her 
approaching dissolution, and she re- 
garded it with all the calmness aud 
unconcern of one whom a bad and 
unfeeling world had used too roughly. 
But there was one circumstance which 
she could not contemplate unmoved, 
and this was the forlorn condition of 
her helpless infant. I was sitting by 
her bed-side one evening, when the 
conversation turned upon this subject. 
With all the anxious fears of a fond 
mother she dreaded the exposure of 
her child to the self-interested propen- 
sities of an unfeeling world. “ When 
I am gone, Frederick,” she said, “ my 
poor innocent child will have no mo- 
ther’s care to rear its tender infancy, 
or to watch over its youth with all a 
mother’s fondness and affection, and 


it grieves me to think of its forlorn 
and unhappy condition.” 

“ Nay,” I said, “ fear not, Maria, 
for your infant. There is an Eye in 
heaven which will watch over its in- 
nocence, and a Hand which will shield 
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it from harm. Besides, you must con- 
sider me as its protector, for while I 
live, I will be unto it as a father.” 

* This ts kind—most kind, dear 
Fre'erick,” she replied, pressing my 
hand as she spoke, “and God will 
reward you for your goodness. But 
still my babe will want a mother’s 
care, and this your friendly benevo- 
lence cannot supply. There is one, 
indeed, to whom I could entrust my 
child without any fears for its welfare ; 
but I dare not insult her purity by a 
request so presumptuous and unrea- 
sonable. Yet I should like to see her 
once. more before I die, to bid her 
farewell, and to implore her forgive- 
ness for my transgression. Will she 
rfuse me this boon, think you ?” 

I knew full well to whom Maria 
alluded, and replied—“ Oh, no: Ca- 
therine Trevor is too noble-minded 
and benevolent to refuse so simple a 
request as this: and if an interview 
with her would afford you any plea- 
sure, sure am I that de would not 
withhold the means of gratifying you.” 

* Do you think so, Frederick,—do 
you indeed think so?” asked the poor 
girl, with a gleam of momentary joy 
beaming on her pale and extenuated 
features.—“ Oh! if Catherine would 
come to me, how happy should I be; 
and how contentedly should I leave 
this world, if she would but forgive 
me.” She paused, and thus continued: 
“ But there is one whose forgiveness 
I should prize even more highly than 
hers; but she shall be my mediator, 
and when my poor father has heard 
how I have suffered, and how I love 
and reverence him still, surely he will 
not withhold his blessing and forgive- 
ness from his poor heart-broken and 
repentant child!” She now sank ex- 
hausted on her pillow, seemingly over- 
powered by the emotions which this 
conversation had awakened. After 
she had somewhat recovered, it was 
arranged between us that Maria should 
write to Catherine, requesting an in- 
terview, and that the letter should be 
conveyed by some trusty messenger ; 
and this was to be done on the {ol- 
lowing morning. In the mean time, 
I had the pleasure of seeing Maria fall 
into a soft and refreshing sleep; and 
my own slumbers were more composed 
that night than they had been for some 
time; for I enjoyed the pleasing an- 
ticipation of seeing Catherine once 
more, and that, I hoped, before the 
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expiration of many intervening hours. 
But here I was destined to be disap- 
pointed, by an occurrence, which, at 
any other time, would have been the 
most welcome event that could have 
happened. What this event was, I 
shall proceed forthwith to relate. 





CHAPTER IX. 





Shall I behold 
My mother’s face, and look upon her 
smile? 
Shall I receive a father’s happy blessing ? 
And tell my parents how much I can love, 
And reverence and adore them ?—This, 
indeed, 
Is happiness to one, whose withered hope 
Will bud and bloom again at such glad 
tidings. 
Duke or Anaigrs.—A Tragedy. 





On the morning after my last con- 
ference with Maria, I was hastily sum- 
moned from my bed by the servant, 
who put into my hands a sealed pac- 
quet, which had been brought by a 
person who had come in a post-chaise 
and four, and was then waiting for an 
answer. I immediately opened the 
pacquet, and found, to my utmost asto- 
nishment, a letter from Reginald 
Vaughan, enclosing a bank note of 
fifty pounds, The letter was dated 
from Honiton, in Devonshire, and 
urged in very strong, and even peremp- 
tory terms, my instant compliance with 
the writer's wishes, “Jf you have any 
regard for your own welfare and hap- 
piness (he wrote}—if you still desire to 
discover your parents, hasten hither 
without amoment’s delay. For your 
own sake,—for the sake of your per- 
secuted parents,—and, above all, for 
the sake of one who is dearer to you 
even than these very parents,—hasten 
to me, Frederick Anwy], and that quick- 
ly. ‘The bearer of this pacquet, whom 
I can trust securely, will conduct you 
in safety. Lose no time, then, but 
hasten to me; for an event of terrible 
importance to us both depends upon 
your instant presence.” 

I need not say that all previous 
feelings were absorbed in the emotions 
which the perusal of this letter created. 
To know who were my parents— 
perhaps to see them !—Oh! this, indeed, 
was happiness! and, having intimated 
to Mrs. Wright the necessity of my 
immediate Jerertuse, I bade Maria 
farewell, sprang into the chaise, and 
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was quickly on my way to the town 
of Honiton, in Devonshire. 

Our journey was performed with all 
possible celerity; and early in the 
morning after our departure from Lon. 
don, | alighted at the door of a small 
house in the outskirts of the town, 
where Reginald Vaughan anxiously 
awaited my arrival. I had scarcely 
entered the house before the tall and 
commanding form of the Wanderer 
met my view. He seized me without 
any salutation, somewhat forcibly by 
the arm, and gazed on my face with an 
expression of the most intense and 
anxious interest. There was a wild- 
ness in his look, which startled me; 
and my apprehensions as to his sanity 
were not greatly quieted by the strange 
manner in which he regarded me. 

“ Frederick Anwyl look stedfastly 
at me,” he said, as I shrunk and 
drew back beneath his scrutiny.— 
“Look up, and shrink not.—This 
is the brow of a Mostyn*’—he mut- 
tered, as he stroked back the hair from 
my forehead— and those dark eyes 
resemble Elizabeth Trevor's, It must 
be so!—and I am gazing upon the 
injured child of Edward Mostyn. Oh, 
God! thy wisdom and goodness are 
indeed most infinite!’—and he fell 
upon my neck, and wept with all the 
agitation of unrepressed emotion. I 
did not speak—I was too much agi- 
tated and confounded to do so; for] 
experienced a feeling so vague and 
perturbed, that my reason was for the 
moment overpowered by the sudden 
surprize, created by so strange an an- 
nunciation, 

At length Reginald recovered from 
his emotion; and taking me by the 
hand, led me into an inner apart- 
ment, where, stretched upon a bed, 
I saw an elderly man, seemingly suf- 
fering under the -agonizing throes of 
some mortal malady, By the bed- 
side sat a gentleman dressed in black, 
whom I alterwards ascertained was the 
medical attendant, As | approached 
towards the bed, the patient's eyes 
sparkled with au unearthly glare ; and, 
gazing intently upon me, he uttered a 
faint scream, and sank lifeless on his 
pillow! But the “ vital spark” had not 
i? quitted its earthly habitation; 
the patient's exhausted energy had 
sank beneath the influence of feelings, 
which he could not bear unmoved, 
and a temporary senselessness was the 
consequence. Recovering from his 
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swoon, he beckoned me towards him, 
and raising himself in the bed, he re- 
garded me with a calm, and scrutiniz- 
ing gaze. “ Young man,” he said, after 
awhile—* didst thou ever know thy 
father 2?” 
“ Never "—I answered. 
remembet my mother,” 
“ What age art thou?” 
“ Nearly nineteen.” 
He paused, and then continued, as 
if speaking to himself. “In must be 
so.—I will confess my wickedness ; for 
I feel the agony of death approaching ; 
and I will atone, as much as I can, 
for the wrong I have done this youth. 
O God! be merciful—for I am a most 
miserable sinner. Listen to me, Fre- 
derick Anwyl—Anwyl—did 1 say? 
Listen to me, Frederick Mostyn! 
for thou art, indeed, the son of that 
much-injured man Edward Mostyn, 
and his rightful wife Elizabeth Trevor ! 
Nay, start not thus, but be calm, and 
heed my words ; and do you (address- 
ing himself to Reginald and the physi- 
cian) bear witness to them: they shall 
be brief, for brief will be my tarrying 
here. : 
“When your father was wounded 
by Reginald Vaughan, he soon became 
insensible from loss of blood ; and in 
this senseless state he was conveyed to 
iny residence, by the only witness of 
his fall, Sir Thomas Talbot Trevor. 
This proud and vindictive man knew 
that I was needy, and that, to save a be- 
loved wife and her children from starv- 
ing, I could run any risk, and dare any 
danger. He knew, too, that my heart 
had long been corrupted by profligacy ; 
and that I had become familiar to vice 
by an unconstrained career of heart- 
less extravagance. He soon disclosed 
to me his hellish project. «This man,’ 
said he, ‘is an obstacle to my welfare 
and interests, and my most mortal ene- 
my. I must have him secured in close 
and death-like concealment; all will 
think that Reginald murdered him, 
and we shall not be suspected, for Re- 
ginald has fled, and will not readily 
return, and we can easily enact u fune- 
ral. You understand me—you must 
be his goaler, and he must be seen no 
more by any eye but your’s. He will 
soon recover from his fainting; for 
the weapon has only penetrated the 
flesh, and pierced no vital part—would 
that it had!—and when he does re- 
vive, you will contrive to manage him, 
with caution—but with safety—and 
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with the secrecy of the very grave it- 
self. I need not say that for this you 
shall be well rewarded.’ I was poor, 
I was friendless ; and I had no prospect 
of supplying my famishing family 
with food even for the morrow, Al- 
though along course of protligacy and 
vice bad blunted my conscience, and 
inured my mind to evil, my feelings 
Were not quite seared into insensibility ; 
and | could not endure the sight of my 
Wile’s uncomplaining but most bitter 
misery. I felt for my children, too, 
alla wretched father’s love; and I too 
readily acceded to Sir Talbot's wicked 
plan. Vor four years was Edward 
Mostyn my prisoner; at the expiration 
of that period he died; but not till 
had learnt his history, and found that 
he possessed a loving wife, and. an 
infant son. That wife was Elizabeth 
Trevor; and her son is now before me, 
I have been long secking an opportu- 
nity of disclosing this horrible deed ; 
but the machinations of my tempter 
have frustrated till now all my designs, 
Bitter, indeed, have been the conse- 
quences of my transgression. My wife, 
whom, notwithstanding my depravity, 
I still loved with fervour, died—and 
was shortly followed to the grave by 
our two children. My friends, even 
the licentious companions of my tra- 
vels, shunned me as one tainted with 
pestilence; and I was left in the even- 
ing of my life to muse over my 
crimes, ml te ponder upon the horrid 
prospect which awaited me hereafter, 
My earlier years promised better things, 
but the fond and foolish indulgence of 
a doating mother rendered me suscep- 
tible of vice, and permitted me to gra- 
tify my passions without either chiding 
or restraint. But this is not a time for 
useless repining. I feel that my time 
is ebbing fast away, and ain anxious 
to obtain your forgiveness, Frederick 
Mostyn, before all is past, do not then 
withhold your pardon from a dying 
man, who, indeed, deserves your 
curse rather than your forgiveness,— 
Oh God! this pang—it tears my very 
heart-strings—Oh mercy, mercy ! “Tis 
a hard struggle—Father of heaven, 
look down in pity upon me!—O ! how 
hard it is to die, and how terrible! ” 
The unhappy man now ceased to 
speak, but the violent convulsions of 
his body shewed that he was battling 
strongly with the last of mortal agonies. 
He threw his arms about in all the 
wildness of delirium,—guashed his 
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feeth in all the anguish of despair ; and 
exhibited all the terror and hopeless- 
ness of a dying and despairing sinner. 
At length he became somewhat more 
composed; his eyes assumed a fixed 
and glassy stare; his head fell back 
upon the pillow, and, with a shriek 
rather than a groan, bis spirit was freed 
for ever from its frail and earthly ha- 
bitation. : 

All this had passed so rapidly that 
I bad not had time to reflect upon the 
extraordinary confession of the dying 
man; but when we had quitted his 
chamber, and my mind had regained 
a little composure, the words which I 
had heard rang in my ears, and ren- 
dered me almost incredulous as to their 
veracity. To be the son of Edward 
Mostyn, and the nephew of Sir Talbot 
Trevor! Why, all was as an incredible 
and confused dream; and I wept like 
a child, when I thought of the misfor- 
tunes of my father, and of the brief 
unhappy career of my poor mother. 
How was my bright day-dream dis- 
pelled—how were my fond and enthu- 
siastic hopes of embracing my parents 
annihilated by this unexpected disco- 
very !—And how was my heart pained 
when I reflected upon the anguish 
which Catherine would experience, 
when her father’s villany was diselosed 
to her! Instead of the happiness which 
I had anticipated, 1 now felt an addi- 
tional degree of misery; but I was 
determined to make any. sacrifice, ra- 
ther than torture my beloved Cathe- 
rine with any proceeding which would 
give publicity to her father’s guilt,— 
Had Sir Talbot and his son been the 
only persons concerned in the affair, I 
should not have hesitated ; but I could 
never think of subjecting Catherine to 
a situation so painful and humiliating, 
as that which her father’s condemua- 
tion would necessarily occasion. 

I had been left to myself after I had 
quitted the chamber of the dead man, 
and in about an hour was joined by 
Reginald, in whom [had now become 
more deeply interested than ever. It 
is very strange that I neveronce thought 
of Ais cruelty to my father. His kind- 
ness to me after I had left Caertrevor 
(a kindness which, I afterwards learnt, 
was influenced by some suspicions 
which he had as to my real condition) 
had pre-disposed my mind to think 
more favourably of him; and all my 
father’s misfortunes were attributed by 
me to the cursed machinations of Sir 
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Talbot Trevor. When I thought ot 
Reginald in connection with my pa- 
rents, | thought of him only as my 
father's friend, and as the unfortunate 
lover of my ill-fated mother. 

Reginald held in his hand a sheet 
of paper, containing the confession of 
the dying man, which had been noted 
down, and properly attested by the 
physician. As he presented it to me, 
his eyes sparkled with a strange de- 
light, for which I could in no way 
account. But I was not long left ig- 
norant of the cause, As I glanced 
over the contents of the paper, he said 
to me—* Now, Frederick, my triumph 
is at hand. My proud oppressor shall 
now kneel to me for pardon and for 
mercy; and implore the pity of one, 
whom he has trampled upon and re- 
vued. I am now no murderer! The 
shade of your sainted father will not 
call down vengeance upon my head ; 
and Reginald Vaughan can once more 
visit, without fear and without shame, 
the ancient halls of his fathers. Oh 
God, I thank thee for this happiness !" 

I was startled at Reginald’s vehe- 
mence; and alarmed for the conse- 
quences of his determination. I could 
not bear the idea of such a proceeding 
as he contemplated; for although Sir 
Talbot had no claim upon my compas- 
sion, yet Catherine’s angelic purity, 
and unobtrusive virtues, were more 
than sufficient to extenuate her father's 
crime. Besides, I knew how acutely 
her affectionate and gentle heart would 
feel the weight of so much woe; and 
I anticipated with horror any public 
exposure of Sir Talbot's villainy. | 1 
endeavoured, therefore, to persuade 
Reginald to forego his purpose, at 
least for a time ; or, at all events, not 
to make a public exposure of his per- 
secutor. 

He hastily interrupted me with— 
“What say you, boy? Would you 
bend me from my purpose? Would 
you have me craw! li e a worm upon 
the earth, and turn not again to sting 
the foot which crushed me? Would 
you have me forego the deep gratifica- 
tion of the most powerful of human 
pleasure—revenge ? Would you have 
me smile in pity upon the unfeeling 
friend, who never knew what pity was, 
who spurned me from his presence with 
the scorn and fury of bitter hatred; 
and who held over my head, for six- 
teen long years, the ignominious doom 
of a murderer? Is it this that you 


















would wish? No, no, Frederick. It 
is not for this that [ have lived—that 
I have herded with the very scum and 
refuse of mankind—with brutes in 
human ferm, and disgraced myself by 
mingling with those wretches that you 
saw me with. Oh! I would not for 
worlds forego the bliss of humbling to 
the very dust the proud and fiendish 
heart of Talbot Trevor!” 

« Nay, but hear me, Reginald—for 
my mother’s sake hear me, and re- 
member that there is one, whose 
heart could ill sustain the shock of 
her father’s infamy, and who—” 

“Why wilt thou urge me_ thus, 
Frederick Mostyn? Is it well to plead 
thus for your father’s murderer? Oh ! 
if you had endured what I have of that 
proud man’s malignity, you would not 
plead thus for him. But it matters not. 
| will be revenged, and witness the 
unavailing agony of that remorseless 
spirit, The festering wrongs of sixteen 
years are not to be cancelled at the 
unworthy instigations of a love-sick 
boy.” 

I saw that Reginald’s temper was 
inflamed; and I had, for once, suffici- 
cient prudence and self-command to 
refrain from augmenting his rage, by 
any intemperate or ill-timed remon- 
strance. I left the room, therefore, 
and strolled out into the village, to 
calm the emotions which the events 
of the evening had occasioned, and to 
ponder upon the new change in my 
existence. 

It was late before I returned; and 
upon entering the room in which I 
had left Reginald, I found him leaning 
with his hand on his head, and appa- 
rently absorbed in deep reflection. 
He extended his hand to me as I ap- 
proached, and grasping mine, kindly 
said to me—“ 1 have been too hasty, 
Frederick, and beseech your forgive- 
ness. My heart has been seared by 
the grief and wretchedness of twenty 
years; and at times my passion over- 
powers my reason. I have thought of 
your words, and will not pain the gen- 
tle heart of Catherine Trevor, by an 
exulting exposure of her father’s 
treachery. I will rest satisfied with 
a secret but an effectual vindication of 
my Own innocence, and then leave Sir 
Talbot to the biting pangs of his wicked 
conscience. But we must now ar- 
range respecting our future proceedings. 
We have much to do, and we must do 


it speedily.” 
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Our plan was quickly formed. We 
purposed, in the first place, to return 
to London, as soon as the poor man 
was buried, and to place the settle- 
ment of our affairs in the hands of some 
able and worthy attorney,—leaving to 
him the task of breaking the matter 
to Sir Talbot, while we were to be on 
the spot in case of the necessity of our 
appearance, No formal notice was to 
be taken of Sir Talbot's conduct to- 
wards my father; but the whole of 
my mother’s property, (which was 
very considerable, and which till now 
had been enjoyed by Sir Talbot) was 
to be recovered for me. Having thus 
arranged matters, we retired at an ear- 
ly hour, as the dccurrences of the day 
had rendered solitude and refreshment 
more acceptable to each of us. 





CHAPTER X. 





There, thou! whose love and life together 
fled, 
Have left me here to live and love in 
vain,— 
*Twined with my heart, and can I deem 
thee dead, 
When busy memory flashes in my brain ? 
Well—I will dream that we may meet 
again, 
And woo the vision to my vacant breast : 
If ought of young remembrance there 
remuin, 
Be as it may, futurity’s behest, 
For me, ’twere bliss enough to know thy 
Spirit blest ! 
Childe Harolde. 
May no wolfe howl—no screech-owl 
stir 
A wing about thy sepulchre ! 
No boisterous winds, or storms Come 
hither 
To starve or wither 
Thy soft sweet earth! but like a spring 
Love keep it ever flourishing. 
Herrick, 
On the twelfth day of my depar- 
ture from London, I once more en- 
tered the great city; and while my 
companion proceeded to the Hum- 
mums, I hastened to Goodge-street, 
full of anxious apprehension for poor 
Maria. For the first few days after my 
arrival at Honiton, my mind was so 
much occupied with what had there 
happened to me, thatI scarcely once 
thought of my poor suffering friend ; 
but now that this had passed, and my 
mind had become somewhat more 
composed, the precarious conditions 
of the lovely patient recurred to me 
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with all the sadness of despondency. 
But there appeared through this gloomy 
prospect a gleam of brightness, as I 
thought of Catherine's interview with 
her unhappy friend; for I knew that 
my supposed criminality with regard 
to Maria, would be cleared up; and I 
knew also, that a great portion of 
Catherine’s sorrow would be allevi- 
ated by thediscovery of my innocence, 
This, I say, gave me pleasure, for my 
hopes of happiness began now to re- 
vive, and 1 thought that Catherine 
might yet be mine. But, these alas ! 
were never to be realized—they were 
but as the transitory sun-beam in the 
wintry sky, illuminating the heavens 
for an instant, and then leaving them 
as cold and as dark as ever ! 

I approached Goodge-street with a 
palpitating heart, dreading to look at 
Mrs. Wright's house, for fear some 
sign of Maria’s death should meet my 
eye. An idea—I should rather say, 
a presentiment—that all was over, 
entirely possessed my mind ; and it 
was in vain that | endeavoured to di- 
vest myself of it. It was with a con- 
siderable effort, therefore, that I boldly 
advanced to the house, and looking 
up at the windows of the apartment 
occupied by Maria, I saw the shutters 
were half closed, and my heart sank 
within me. I knocked at the door, 
and the servant received me in silence. 
There was a gloomy coldness in the 
house, which I could not misunder- 
stand. Every thing betokened that 
the hand of death had been there— 
and poor Maria was no more ! 

I walked instinctively to my own 
room, and was presently joined by my 
kind hostess. She entered with 
weeping eyes, and enquiring aflection- 
ately after my health, proceeded to re- 
late what had happened during my 
absence, and to detail the particulars 
of the sad event, which every thing 
in the house too plainly pointed out. 

Maria, she told me, had written to 
Catherine, the very morning on which 
I left London; and in less than an 
hour, the noble girl was by the bed- 
side of her friend. She remained 
with her till the evening, and every 
succeeding day saw her ministering to 
the wants, and soothing the sutlerings 
of the poor patient. ‘*Oh! she was 
an angel, Mr. Oliver,’ continued the 
benevolent woman; “and was so 
kind and atieative to her poor friend, 
that she would let nobody but herself 
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wait upon her while she was here, 
And then she brought Maria’s father to 
her. Poor old man! how happy he 
was to see his daughter once more, 
and how he blessed them both, and 
ae to God to spare his dying child. 

ight and day was he by her bed- 
side; and when she died, her head 
rested on his bosom, and so she yield- 
ed up her spirit. Upon her wicked 
betrayer sie called down the mercy 
and forgiveness of God; and upon 
you, and Miss Catherine, his blessing 
and his grace, and having kissed her 
child, she heaved one heavy sigh, 
turned to look in her dear father's face, 
and then sunk down in death. She 
died happy and resigned,” continued 
the good woman, crying as she spoke, 
“and is I trust resting in the bosom of 
a good and merciful Creator.—“W ould 
you like to see the corpse, Sir ?” she 
asked after a pause. “ ‘The coflin is not 
yet nailed down,” and, rising as she 
spoke, 1 followed her into the cham- 
ber of darkness and of death. She 
pointed to the coffin, drew aside that 
part of the shrowd which covered the 
face, and then left me to gaze upon the 
earthly remains of one, whom but a 
few months ago, I had seen exulting 
in all the happiness of youth and 
beauty—the pride of her loving father, 
and the delight of her friends and 
kindred. 

How different was she now! The 
unsparing hand of death, however, 
had not destroyed all the beauty of 
his victim. ‘There were the same 
raven tresses, in all their living luxu- 
riance; and there was the same open 
forehead, and dark arched eye-brow, 
reposing, indeed, in the still and cold 
silence of lifeless inanity,—but yet 
they were. Her features were calm 
and scarcely altered, except that the 
slight unnatural flush, which had of 
late occasionally overspread her fea- 
tures, was now entirely succeeded by 
the horrid paleness of death—and then 
there was the thrilling coldness of a 
corpse! 

I remained for some time gazing 
upon the still beautiful form of Maria 
Morris, and many a scene of former 
joy passed in my memory as I stood 
by her coffin; scenes in which I had 
borne a part in happier days, and 
under more fortunate auspices. I 
quitted the apartment at the expira- 
tion of about an hour; but not till 1 
had shed a tear of pitying friendship 











over the unhappy and untimely doom 
of the beautiful but ill-fated Maria. 

The funeral was fixed for the fol- 
lowing day; and Maria had parti- 
cularly requested that Catherine 
would accompany her father to this 
sad and afflicting ceremony. If 1 
returned in time, she wished me also 
to attend, and the hour was fixed at 
twelve o’clock. I cannot describe 
the emotion which I experienced in 
the anticipation of once more behold- 
ing my beloved Catherine. 1 was 
certain that Maria had exculpated me 
from the sad suspicion which was at- 
tached to my character, and I awaited 
with the utmost anxiety her expected 
arrival, Restless with impatience I 
sat at the window all the morning, 
and a short time before the hour ap- 
pointed, Sir Talbot's carriage drove up 
to the door, and Catherine, Mrs. Oak- 
ley, and Mr. Morris alighted, and 
entered the house. I was forcibly 
struck with the sad alteration which 
illness had wrought in Catherine's 
person. Her face was pale—her form 
was faded ; and her features, once so 
radiant and rejoicing, were overcast 
with that pensive melancholy, which 
betokens the sad and gradual wither- 
ing of all earthly hope and happiness, 
I heard their footsteps on the stairs— 
and my heart beat so strongly that I 
felt the blood gushing up with violence 
to my temples at each pulsation. The 
footsteps advanced nearer and nearer ; 
—I heard their voices—and in another 
moment I clasped Catherine in my 
arms! The deep delight of that ec- 
static embrace was more than a com- 
pensation for all my previous misery ; 
and as I led the blushing girl to a 
seat, I saw that she loved me still, 
and that, too, with all her former 
fervency, She pardoned my rashness, 
and I was happy. 

When we were all seated, my 
worthy preceptor advanced towards 
me, and stretching out his trembling 
hand, grasped mine with fervour, and 
burst into tears. Having somewhat 
recovered from his emotion, he 
warmly thanked me for my kind at- 
tention to his child. She told me of 
all your goodness to her, Frederick,” 
said he, ** and the prayers of a grate- 
ful father are all I can offer in return 
for your kindness. What would have 

ome of my poor unhappy child, if 
you had not been near to succour her 
in her need? I can never forget your 
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goodness.’ The undertaker now ap- 
peared to tell us all was ready; and 
we were presently on our way to the 
church where Maria was to be buried. 
The ceremony was performed in the 
usual manner—the coffin was lowered 
into the grave, and we saw the earth 
close for ever on the mortal remains 
of our unfortunate friend; and then 
with heavy hearts and weeping eyes, 
we returned to our homes. Before 
we parted, however, Mr. Morris kindly 
engaged to effect a reconciliation be- 
tween Sir Talbot and myself,—an event 
which I now rather coveted than de- 
spised. 

The next morning brought a letter 
from Sir Talbot, wherein the baronet 
proudly expressed his forgiveness of 
what had passed, but not a word was 
there of my re-admission into the 
family. Sir Talbot had his private 
reasons for this; and I had now no 
cause to suspect that my continual 
presence could be a source of any 
very great delight to the baronet, 
However | was too much rejoiced in 
the renewal of Catherine’s love to 
feel much uneasiness on this head; 
and if ever I was destined to be truly 
happy, it was at this eventful period of 
my existence. 

But unalloyed happiness is the 
earthly lot of no one, Human ex- 
istence in all its varied bearings and 
conditions must have a due propor- 
tion of evil, as well as of good: and 
it is better that it should be so. ‘Too 
great a share of happiness would make 
us vain, presumptuous, and over-bear- 
ing. ‘The disposition of men, al- 
ways suiliciently prone to pride and 
selfishness, would become intolerant 
in the extreme, if suffered to revel in 
perfect and continual happiness ; and 
the timely occurrence of atiliction, not 
only leads our thoughts to higher and 
holier things than those of earth, but 
it also softens the rugged asperities, 
and uncharitable churlishness of our 
natures.—teaches us to be kind and 
considerate to our suffering brethren, 
and prompts our hearts to contem- 
plate with pity the many, many mi- 
series, which are hourly happening 
around us. Besides, who is there, 
that, in the evening of his life, does 
not look back with calm complacency 
upon the cares and turmoils of his 
younger years. Like the mariner, 
who has at last secured a quiet haven 
in his old age, he regards with a 
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pleasing retrospection the tempests 
and troubles of his youth, and gathers 
wisdom and contentment from the 
perils and sufferings which he has 
endured, 

So have Iever found it: and that 
event was fast approaching, which 
dashed to the earth all my dawning 
happiness, and rendered me, ere the 
spring tide of my life had waned, a 
morose and miserable man. 

I have hitherto been prolix and 
particular in the narration of my mis- 
fortunes, and I have indulged in this 
circumstantiality, because I have 
dreaded the relation of the event al- 
luded to; and it has even now re- 
quired an exertion, which I did not 
imagine my seared and blighted 
heart could have exercised. But I 
will delay it no longer :—it is needless 
to tantalize the reader or myself by 
any further prolixity. 

Reginald’s arrangements with his 
solicitor were attended with the most 
perfect success. In less than a month 
after the commencement of our ne- 
gociation, he was re-instated in the 
possession of all his property: anda 
very considerable fortune fell to my 
share. Sir Talbot, to our great sur- 
prise, opposed no obstacle whatever to 
our claims; nor did he even affect 
either ignorance or innocence of his 
criminal conduct towards my father. 
On the contrary, he confessed it all, 
and then threw himself upon our 
mercy for the sake of his beloved 
child. For the sake of that child, then, 
we forgave him ; and had Providence 
* to have spared her to us, how 

ppy might J have been with such 
an affectionate companion ! 

But this was notto be. The agitat- 
ing events which had recently oc- 
curred had fallen upon her with too 
much violence to leave her harmless, 
Her heart, always gentle, and replete 
with tenderness, had in vain endea- 
voured to resist the accumulated shock 
of mi which fell upon her; and 
the insidious influence of the heart- 
breaking sorrow which shrouded her, 
was. hastening her towards the cold 
and silent grave, with certain and un- 
controllable celerity. This every one 
witnessed with regret; but nobody 
with more anguish than myself. Yet 
still Lhad hope, although my heart was 
almost crushed with despondency, 
Still 1 had hope, and I looked forward 
to the coming spring with all the 
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anxious delight of happy anticipa. 
tion. 

Spring eame, and we all returned 
to Caertrevor, for I had once more 
become domesticated with the family, 
All nature was smiling around us; 
but hope began to forsake me, as no 
favourable change was wrought in the 
condition of our declining patient, 
She was now, indeed, “ past hope— 
past cure;” and became at length so 
weak, as to be unable to leave her 
room. During this season of sadness 
and suffering, I rarely left her. She 
seemed to experience comfort from 
my attentions, and pleasure from my 
presence; and although my mind 
was harassed by a thousand anxious 
fears, I studied to conceal from her 
the despondency which was preying 
upon me. She was perfectly conscious 
of her approaching dissolution ; and 
would talk to me on the subject with 
that saint-like serenity and reverence, 
which evinced the spotless purity of 
her angelic mind, There was one 
injunction which she impressed upon 
me with particular anxiety; and this 
was, the protection of Maria’s child, 
Poor Mr. Morris had fallen into a 
state of mental imbecility, which ren- 
dered him unconscious of the infant's 
existence; and as for Talbot, he had 
long since alienated himself from his 
family, and was indulging his ex- 
trayagant and licentious passions in a 
foreign land. Catherine, anxious for 
the poor helpless innocent, strictly 
enjoined me to love and to cherish 
it; and I need not say that I obeyed 
the injunction even to the very letter. 

Summer now approached, Our old 
haunts became arrayed in ail the 
teeming fertility of the season; but 
they were now deserted and lonely ; 
for she, who with all the galty of a 
young and happy heart, once 
gambolled amidst their wild luxu- 
riance, was languishing on the bed of 
sickness and of death. 

Catherine had been gradually be- 
coming weaker and weaker, till at«/ 
length she could only sit up in her 
bed, supported by pillows, for a short 
time during the day. It was a fine 
evening in July, that—finding herself 
somewhat better than usual, she begged _ 
to be carried to the window to see, she 
said, once more the setting sun sink 
behind the blue hill over which we 
had so often rambled. “ It will cheer 
my spirits, dear Frederick,’ she con- 





tinued, “to behold once more the 
green fields through which we used to 
wander; and I can see many of our 
favourite walks from the middle 
window.’? We carried her, therefore, 
to the window; and with her head 
resting upon my shoulder, she gazed 
vely upon the glowing scene be- 
‘ore her. “ Open the window, dear 
Frederick,” she said, “ that the moun- 
tain breeze may cool my throbbing 
temples. Oh! it is pleasant once 
in to inhale the pure air of my 
native hills, and to look on such a 
lonely scene as this. How calm and 
beautiful is all around us!’* She 
paused, and turning her eyes towards 
the descending sun, seemed to watch 
its disappearance with more than 
usual interest. 

I still supported her in my arms, 
and was looking intently upon her 
wasted, but still beautiful, features. 
They became suddenly altered; a 
sort of cloud passed over them, and 
this was followed by a slight convul- 
sive tremor. She clasped my hand 
with fervor—turned her eyes to heaven, 
and then looking at me with an ex- 
pression of dying tenderness—and 
never will that look be forgotten !— 
she breathed one deep-drawn sigh, 
cupped her head upon my bosom— 
and I held in my arms the lifeless 
body of my beloved! 

° “ . * * 


CHAPTER XI. 





Adieu, adieu! my native shore 
Fades o’er the waters blue; 
The night-winds sigh, the breakers roar, 
Aud shrieks the wild sea-mew. 
Yon sun that sets upon the sea 
We follow in his flight; 
Farewell awhile to him and thee, 
My native land—good night ! 
Cuitpe Hanowp, 


Death distant?—No—alas! he’s ever 
with us, 

And shakes the dart at us in all our 
actings. 

He lurks within our cup, while we're in 


Sits by our sick bed, mocks our me- 
dicines : 


We cannot walk, or sit, or ride, or travel, 
But death is by, to seize us when he lists, 
Tae Seanisa Fatuer. 


A 1on@ and dreadful period of 
wWeonscious suffering succeeded Ca- 
E, M. March, 1825. 
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therine’s decease, All that I can now 
remember is, weeping over her grave 
in a paroxysm of ungovernable 
agony. What followed wasa death- 
like oblivion—an utter forgetfulness 
of all previous misery—a season of 
gloom, despair, and madness ;—at 
the end of three years I recovered my 
reason; but the fiery impetuosity of 
my spirit was quenched for ever 
in endless und irremediable melan- 
choly. 

Reginald, who was now more than 
ever attached to me, was my constant 
companion, and as change of scene 
and of climate was urgently recom- 
mended, he persuaded me to travel to 
Italy; fondly imagining that the 
bright skies, and genial climate of 
that lovely land, would tend to dispel 
my sorrow, I cared not whither I 
went, Life was now a burthen to 
me, and J consented to his suggestion, 
We left England at the commence- 
ment of the third summer after Cathe- 
rine’s death; and after a short and 
pleasant voyage, found ourselves so- 
journing at Verona. For a time my 
mind was somewhat diverted by the 
novelty of the scene. The constant 
gaiety and bustle of that beautiful city 
amused me, and relieved the oppres- 
sive gloom which hung over me, 

As we were both wealihy and well- 
descended, we found no difficulty in 
gaining admission into the first so- 
ciety ; and a continua! round of what 
is called pleasure, served to dissipate, 
at all events for a-while, the sadness 
which shrouded me. 

We had not been long at Verona, 
before an event occurred, which pro- 
duced a considerable sensation anes 
all classes in the place. The young an 
beautiful daughter of the Duke di 
Montechiaro, had destroyed herself, 
in consequence, it was said, of her 
desertion by a young Englishman, 
who had first won her affections, and 
then cruelly taken advantage of her 
love for him. I had seen this young 
and lovely creature, and had been 

articularly struck with her extreme 
eauty ik accomplishments; but I 
had not seen her lover, nor did it 
appear that he was well known at 
erona. 1 was rambling about the 
town one evening by myself, when 
I encountered a crowded funeral pro- 
cession, which I soon discovered to be 
that of the ill-fated Angiolina di Mon- 
techiaro. I joined it, and we pro- 
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eeeded in silence along the noiseless 
streets of the city. 
To those who have never witnessed 
the funeral pomp and solemnity of 
the Italian nobility, it is impossible 
to convey any just idea of the scene 
which I beheld at Verona. Night 
had already approached ; but the air 
was illuminated by innumerable 
torches, casting on the gloomy monks 
who bore them, a fitful and flickering 
light. Several hundred individuals 
composed the cavalcade, and in the 
midst of monks and cavaliers, and 
surrounded by blazing torches, was 
borne the body of the deceased An- 
giolina, exposed to view, and arranged 
in the most gay and costly habiliments, 
Lovely even in death was Angiolina 
di Montechiaro, and the jewels which 
were wreathcd with her beautiful dark 
hair, and which adorned her neck 
and bosom, sparkled brilliantly in the 
rlare of the torches. We moved on 
in slow and silent solemnity, and 
passing through the city arrived at 
the church of Santa Maria della Pieta, 
about a mile to the east of Verona. 
Here we stopped, and entered; and 
as we advanced up the lofty aisle of 
this magnificent building, the funeral 
chaunt of the choristers reached us 
from the choir, in a sweet and charac- 
teristic strain of mournful melody. 
The bier was carried into the body of 
the church, and placed under a large 
lamp, and in such a manner that the 
light shone directly upon the cold 
and pale features of the corpse. After 
the dirge had been sung, and a prayer 
or two chaunted, at a given signal, 
ali the torches were instantly ex- 
tinguished, and the only light which 
remained was afforded by the solitary 
lamp which was placed over the head 
of the deceased. 
The attendants now began to retire ; 
but I lingered behind, fascinated b 
a scene, which harmonized so well 
with my own gloomy feelings; and 
as I gazed upon the pale and stilly 
features of the dead Angiolina, 
thoughts of other and happier years 
thronged thickly inté my memory. 
I was leaning, lost in thought, against 
one of the emblazoned pillars of the 
aisle, when a figure, muffled in a large 
» passed on towards the corpse, 
and stopping suddenly, gazed cau- 
tiously around, as if fearful of being 
observed. But there was no one in 
the church but myself; and I was too 
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far from the solitary lamp to be ex- 
posed to view. Yet I could see very 
distinctly the mysterious figure and 
the corpse. He approached the bier, 
threw the cloak from his face, and 
displayed to my astonished gaze the 
well-known features of Talbot Trevor! 
I unconsciously uttered an exclama- 
tion of surprise; and with a look of 
the most deadly horror, Talbot drew 
the cloak over his face, and rushed 
from the church. I quickly followed; 
and thought I saw him hasten to. 
wards Verona, in the direction whence 
the funeral procession had passed; 
but although I followed as quickly as 
I could, I soon lost all traces of the 
object of my pursuit: for night had 
now advanced, and it was completely 
dark. 

In the bustle of the moment I lost 
my way; and was walking along a 
retired street in the suburbs, when the 
friendly voice of Reginald greeted me, 
1 instantly told him of my adventure, 
and Talbot, it appeared, passed him 
but a minute before, and in the direc- 
tion in which 1 was hastening. We 
immediately pursued the same course, 
but had not gone far before the clash- 
ing of swords, mingled with cries for 
help, reached us from a short distance, 
and changed at once our purpose and 
pursuit. Hastening to the spot whence 
the noise proceeded, we found ina 
narrow and lonely part of the street, 
an individual defending himself 
against the assaults of three men. 
We had our swords with us, and lost 
no time in rushing to the rescue. 
The noise of the scuffle had by this 
time attracted the notice of the neigh- 
bouring inhabitants, and the light of 
torches began to appear through the 
thick darkness in ditferent parts of the 
street. After exchanging a thrust or 
two with the assassins, they fied, 
leaving their victim severely wounded, 
and faint with pain and loss of blood. 
Reginald and I lifted the wounded 
man from the ground, and we dis- 
covered by the light of the torches, 
which now glared around us in every 
direction, that he to whose rescue we 
had hastened, was the implacable 
enemy of my youth, and the author of 
many of those misfortunes which had 
fallen upon me. It was, indeed, Tal- 
bot Trevor! But I eould not leave 
him to die like a dog in the street. 
He was Catherine’s brother, and my 
own kinsman, and with a little trouble 











we succeeded in conveying him to the 
house where Reginald and I resided. 
He was covered with blood and 
quite insensible ; and it was not till a 
surgeon had visited him, that he 
showed any symptoms of returning 
animation. But no hopes were enter- 
tained of his recovery. The swords 
of the assassins had been too skilfull 
guided to miss their victim, and al. 
though he might linger two or three 
days, he would, at the expiration of 
that time, undoubtedly die of the 
wounds which he had received. Such 
was the report of Signor Assalini, the 
surgeon; who, after he had dressed 
the wounds, and administered such 
medicines as were deemed necessary, 
took his leave, promising to call early 
thefollowing morning. Inthe mean 
time the patient was to be kept per- 
fectly tranquil and undisturbed, 
When Talbot had sufficiently re- 
covered to be sensible of the presence 
of the attendants, I repaired to his bed- 
side, and asked him how he felt him- 
self. He started at the sound of my 
voice, and looking steadfastly at me, 
murmured my name, and hid his face 
onthe pillow. But I spoke soothingly 
to him ; for my hatred towards him had 
ceased, and I had no desire for revenge 
and retribution. Besides, 1 knew that 
he was about to die, and I could not 
carry my enmity to the grave, Alter 
a while he became encouraged by my 
attentions, and at length disclosed to 
meall his machinations against my- 
self; and of his cruel conduct towards 
Angiolina: for he it was who had 
hurried to an untimely tomb this most 
beautiful and confiding creature. It 
was now that I learnt the cause of 
Catherine's suspicion with regard to 
Maria Morris, for Talbot had convinced 
them that I had seduced Maria from 
her home; and her appearance with 
me at the theatre too plainly corrobo- 
rated the fact. He had hated me, he 
said, because his sister loved me, and 
because I would never bend to the ca- 
pricious tyranny of his own over-bear- 
ing temper; and he hailed my depar- 
ture from Caertrevor with the utmost 
J©y, as it would enable him more 
effectually to torment and injure me. 
I seemed to rush into his power with 
the eager blindness of a self-devoted 
victim. Of his conduct towards An- 


a he spoke in terms of the 
loved 


sorrow and repentance, for he 
hersincerely, and would most 
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have married her, had not her 

roud father forbidden him the house. 

ut she had been well revenged, for 
the bravo’s sword had been surely 
aimed ; and the presumptuous lover of 
the heiress of the ancient house of 
Montechiaro was about to expiate his 
crime by an untimely and cruel death. 

Talbot also reverted to his treatment 
of Maria. He did not attempt to ex- 
culpate himself; on the contrary, he 
confessed that he had acted as a villain 
to her; and was conscious that he 
could now render no adequate atone- 
inent for such a crime. Had not this 
fatal event occurred, it was his inten- 
tion to have returned to Eugland im- 
mediately,—to have sought out his 
child, and devoted the rest of his life 
to her protection, Of my kindnessto 
Maria, he spoke in terms of sincere and 
fervent gratitude; was truly gratified 
to find that 1] had taken his daughter 
under my own especial guidance, For 
his conduct to me, be implored my 
forgiveness, and then sank into a stale 
of temporary insensibility, being worn 
out and exhausted with the exertions 
that he had used. 

The death-bed of a sinner is truly a 
trying scene, and Talbot Trevor's life 
had been one continued career of de- 
liberate wickedness. H's whole heart 
had been devoted to the gratification 
of his unruly passion; and no “com- 
punctious visitings of conscience” had 
ever turned aside his purpose, or led 
him to pause upon the evil conse- 
quences of his licentious practices. The 
bitter lamentations ofa deluded mother, 
whom he had deprived of ber child ;— 
the execrations of that child's deceived 
and deseited father ;—and the pitying 
prayers of the victim herself, rung on 
his ear unheeded. By him the mother's 
tears, the father's stern and manly sor- 
rows, and the daughter’s misery, were 
disregarded, and often derided, and 
with manners and accomplishments 
which few could display, he nurtured 
in his bosom the heart of a desolating 
fiend. In fact he was an irrevocable 
and unpitying sensualist, and he dared 
any deed, and overcame many obsta- 
cles for the purpose of indulging his 
profligate and depraved passions, To 
such a person death was not likely to 
prove welcome. Jhe mysterious pros- 
pect of eternity was any thing but con- 
solatory and eucouraging ;. and with 
the fear of a punishment too terrible to 
thiak of with calmness, did this wretch- 
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ed man, still in the very prime of his 
youth, await that awful summons, 
which he could not shun, and which 
he trembled to receive. With all the 
agony of unrepented guilt, and with 
all the terror of a troubled conscience, 
did Talbot ‘Trevor lie on his death 
bed, anticipating in dreadful dismay 
the terrible event, which would hurl 
him unprepared before the jadgment- 
seat of one, whose power he had con- 
temned, and whose mercy and for- 
giveness he had so utterly despised. 
{ was with him till he died; and 
watched the victory of death over his 
dismayed and hardened heart. It was 
a fierce and an appalling struggle ; and 
the bitter execrations which trembled 
on his lip as the spirit was freed from 
its earthly enthralment, evinced the 
hopeless hardihood of the despairing 
sinner, and foretold the terrible doom 
which awaited him. His features, even 
in death, retained an expression of 
proud and unflinching scorn ; and his 
upper lip was curled up in derision, as 
it were, of the very pang which had 
deprived him of existence, 

After this, Verona became unplea- 
sant to me; and we left it therefore, 
and proceeded to Florence, and after- 
wards to Naples, and Venice, seek- 
ing relief from that depression ‘of 
spirits which seemed every day to be 
becoming more and more obvious 
and oppressive ; but that relief came 
not, The gay bustle of society proved 
at length irksome to me. I could not 
bear to mingle in seeming cheerful- 
ness with the heartless throng around 
me; and] sought in silence and soli- 
tude those sad but soothing recollec- 
tions which I delight to dwell upon. 





Frederie Anwyl. 





In the course of two years we returned 
to England ; and Idid indeed experi. 
ence a gleam of transitory joy, when | 
visited those scenes which witnessed 
the careless happiness of my boyhood. 
Caerirevor, by the death of Sir ‘Talbot, 
had become my property, and I pre. 
served with the most religious reve. 
rence every memorial of my beloved 
Catherine. 

Years have rolled on, and I am still 
in existence, but I am almost alone in 
the world. Reginald is dead, my re- 
vered preceptor is no more, and my 
affectionate foster-mother has long 
since left this world. The only being 
for whom I now feel any affection is 
the child of the unfortunate Maria, now 
doubly dear to me, as the only relict 
of my Catherine's family. Over her I 
watch with a parent’s tenderness, and 
well does she reward my care, 

Thus, with ample wealth, and with 
a mind which might have been render- 
ed capable of the very highest happi- 
ness, [ am most restless and miserable. 
A disposition once replete with the 
utmost benevolence and love, has been 
soured by misfortune, and rendered 
repulsive and cynical; and without 
one single pleasure or enjoyment, I 
move about in the busy world, disgust- 
ed with its mummery, its hypocrisy, 
and its selfishness. Yet Ido not wish 
to die; for with all my wretchedness, 
I feel for my adopted daughter all the 
concentrated affection of a friendless 
and deserted being. When she is 
safely secured from the selfish artifices 
of her fellow-creatures, I shall then 
look forward to a release from my 
sufferings, and to a happy—happy re- 
union with my beloved in heaven. 





O'ER A BRIGHT HARP, 


O*rr a bright harp, her fair hands flinging, 
So sweetly will she sing,— 

With something like affection clinging 
To every tuneful string, — 


That oft I wish that harp were I, 
To rest for whole hours lo 
So near her bosom, and to sig 


An echo to her song. 


Yet, though her arms were round me thrown, 
This heart could never bow 
Beneath her ev'ry touch and tone, 


More tremblingly than now. 
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THE COUNTESS OF LEICESTER. 


PALE, chaste, and silent as a midnight star, 
Her eyes now upward turn’d, seem'd to reflect 
The blue of heaven's porch, so purely bright. 
Uplifted were her hands, long, white, and chill ; 
Her robes hung simply, and in Grecian folds, 
She look'd a sculptur'd master-piece of art. 
Gazing I stood, half doubtful it it were 
An earthly form, or creature of my brain, 
A waking dream, (such as bards feign to have,) 
Or mortal palpable: so beauteous and 
Majestic—like fair Eve before her fall. 
But ah! so sad—sorrow had left her seal 
Upon the lady’s brow, and so assured 
My wav'ring mind of her humanity. 
And now her lips were tremulously mov'd, 
But no sound came—and hush! her breast now heaves; 
Alas! how deep a sigh! utt’ring in that 
One breath a tale of sorrow and Of love, 
And of despair, and oe hopes and death, 
Plainer than words could speak—tho’ passionate grief 
Will eloquently mourn.—And still she sate 
Unmoving ; fix'd her gaze, but now and then 
A sigh would still betray her secret woes, 
In such a sort, that I, train’d up to war, 
And grey with age, and rough as wint'ry skies, 
Wept like an infant at her desolateness, 
But now advanced a girl, whose artless look 
Spoke true regard; and she with modest grace 
Approached the lady, and with gentlest force, 
Induced her homeward.—She was Leicester's wife, 
Fond, confident, yet slighted by her lord ; 
He reck'd not of her love, nor ever cared 
Whose hearts were broken, so his projects throve : 
He left her to bewail her desolate state, 
Watering the barren couch with fruitless tears. 
This was the dame, the mystery of whose death 
Is still unravelled—rumours darkly hint 
That she was murdered. Ev'n unto this time, 
Those walls are haunted, midnight screams are heard, 
And groans obscurely float upon the wind. 
The raven claps his ominous wing three times, 
And thrice the owl hoots out her funeral note, 
To evéry stranger wand’ring near the pile ; 
And none dare venture near the cursed spot, 
Who know the tale of Leicester's injur’d wife, 
S. W. &. 


STANZAS. 


A HoPE seen in fears, 
hw a star in midnight’s hour, 
And a joy sprung from tears, 
Asa Bhialogs from the shower, 
Are sweeter than the splendor 
Of a shadowless noon-day, 
Or than bud, however tender, 
Which has never lost its ray. 
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A TWILIGHT WALK. 


I Love to ramble out in the calm twilight, 
And track the busy footsteps of gone day, 
Over the worn path, and hoof-beaten road, 
Lined as it is with the clear tracery 
Of wheels that glide on like a wedded pair, 
Following each other in the minutest curve 
Of either’s bent; and wheresoe’er the tread 
Of man hath lately prest, I stop, and gaze, 
Aud my soul yearneth for such infinite vision 
As could at once descry whither and whence 
That microcosm had swept on in its orbit, 
Of whose unending line, a few dim points 
Are all that my weak eye can fasten on, 
But fancy, whose gay wing is ever swiftest 
When knowledge is not near to rule its flight, — 
Fancy upbears me through a universe 
Of her own bright creation, and pours into : 
My sympathising ear a tale of human 
Hope, fear, intent, or action,—new, and fraught 
With magic to a fellow breast of clay,— 
For every small displacing of the dust,— 
By one who sprang from it to lord awhile 
Over his parent, and sink back again, 
Like a tired rebel child, into her bosom,— 
That winds have still left visible. 
A strain 
Of fanciful prelusion flutters through 
Those leafy bowers o’erhanging the way-side, 
And stays me spell-bound on the spot. I see, through 
The dewy and sweet-scented boughs, a group 
Of young and unbought minstrels have begun 
Their evening feast of harmony. The casement 
Is being closed on daylight by a lass 
With trim cap, creaseless apron, and small waist, 
Who still finds something, in warp'd sash or blind, 
To loiter o'er, that she might bide the longer 
Where music is, and let its breath blow freely 
Over her simple heart, where it as yet 
Can wake no echo, save of its own pure 
And passionless enchantment. But, ‘tis done, 
The gloaming and the taper cease to exchange 
Their differing lights through the framed crystal, On 
I wander ; but, an unconnected melody 
Still oozes, droppingly, as it might be, 
Out of some cleft in the white walls behind me ; 
And my soothed ear drinks it refreshedly, 
As would the lip of a sun-wearv traveller 
Reeeive the delicate bounty of a shower, 
Less satiating, but softer, than the draught 
Of an unbroken and earth-gusbing stream. 
“ Good night, Sir,” and goed night to thee, my friend ; 
My equal, too; for now we both are freed 
From the hard chains that bound us all day long 
To our respective offices,—thee, haply — 
The blesseder, to thy plough’s a toil, 
Under blue skies, and in the quiet fields, 
And me to uphold, in the sordid crowds, a rank 
Not high enough to look down distantly. . 
Upon the storms of fortune, nor so humble 
















A Twilight Walk. 


As to be overpast by them, or bend 

When the rude blast iscoming. Thou and I 
Have shut the book of labour till to-morrow ; 
Why may we not, then, read each other's face ? 
For both are copies of one work, though wrapt 

In coverings of dissimilar shape and hue, 

I like these high-way greetings about nightfall, 
Though from untutor'd and from stranger tongues, 
They catch a tenderness from the still air, 

That makes the tone familiar, and they sink 

into my soften'd heart, with all the sweetness 

Of kind words murmur’d to a drowsy child, 

That it may sleep, and dream of them: I feel 
Securely link’d to the dim world around me, 
Which f might else have deem’d fading for ever, 
Hush! the bright cottage window is so near 

That my least step may sound through it, and startle 
From the all-hallow'd page that reverend pair, 
Whose lips are giving the breath of their last years 
Unto the utterance of its mysteries. 

Let me survey the little garden spot 

Between us: it is small, but there’s a mingl'd 
Perfume about it, speaking of more flowers 

Than the mild taper glanceth on; and see! 

Out of its ray, a lily, through the gloom, 

Shines in pale purity, like a fair tace,— 

Thrice fair, after the silver shower of soriow,— 
Girt with a death-hued scarf: there, too, the rose 
Hangs out her dew-lamp to the nightingale, 

As minding him her bosom is still warm, 

Though the chaste veil of night is on its blushes. 
And there are beams within the lattice above! 
And over the semi-lucid gauze obscuring 

All of the chamber, but its glowing roof, 

Glides a slim feminine shadow ; the gentle girl 
Has had her parent's nightly kiss and blessing, 
And now she disarrays her Senatt for 

Repose. Hush! hush! the hoary devotees 
Break off their mystic murmurings ; they have heard, 
As well as I, the evening orison, 

Pour’d forth in song above them, and they turn, 
Ev’n from the book of God, to bless again,— 
Again, too, and again, and with a fervor 

That seems not of old age,—that loveliest work, 









Cf Him who made all lovely ; but she hears them not, 


And lies down without blushing. Dews of Eden! 
Bathe ye the folded leaves of this young blossom, 
That in her slumber may be a blessedness, 

Felt, though unseen ; that her fresh limbs at morn 
May stir with a new grace; and her eyes open 
Floatingly, fill’d with calm and inaocent bliss, 
And gratitude ineffable, and light, 

Kindled above, but shower'd benignantly 

On all around and under it! 















THE MYSTERY: 


A STAGE COACH ADVENTURE. 


I could a tale unfold, whose lightest word 

Would harrow up thy soul, freeze thy young blood, 
Make thy two eyes like stars, start from their spheres, 
Thy knotted and combined locks to part, 

And each particular hair to stand on end, 

Like quills upon the fretful porcupine. 


HaMLer. 


It was on a foggy evening in the 
beginning of January, 1824, that I 
determined on witnessing the execu- 
tion of Thurtell, whose doom was 
fixed for the following day. It was 
one of those nights on which an 
Englishman is said to have a more 
than ordinary penchant for a halter — 
wet, dark, gloomy, and miserable— 
the heavens and the earth all seemed 
wrapt in one melancholy gloom, the 
dogs, as they sounlabaul the slip- 
pery pavement, dropped their ears, 
and crawled along with their tails 
between their legs, as if labouring 
under the heaviness of the atmosphere ; 
while men, women and children, 
glided almost imperceptibly through 
the fog, like beings of another world, 
The steeple of St, James’s church was 
enveloped in gloom, the entrance of 
the Burlington Arcade, which but a 
few hours since, was dazzling with 
beauty and fashion, now reminded 
the spectator of Dante's Hell; the 
brilliancy of the shop windows was 
dimmed by the fog, and the lights 
were of a deep blood coloured tinge. 
The horns of the coach-guards, and 
the shouts of the cads, . apparently 
proceeded from invisible beings, for 
‘not a human form was discernible at 
a yard's distance. All was darkness, 
chaos, and mystery. With my person 
enveloped in an upper benjamin, 
and my mind in the gloom which on 
every side surrounded me, I ascended 
the top of the Hertford coach. The 
vehicle appeared to dash through the 
fog, like the chariot of Pha#ton 

the clouds, the horses were 
invisible, and saving the red nose of 
the coachman, which glimmered 








through the gloom with a Bardolphian 
brilliancy, all was darkness. Not 
until we had reached the venerable 
town of Edmonton, did I gain pos- 
session of any one of my faculties— 
and then what was my horror and 
alarm at being startled by a deep and 
unmeaning whisper, which seemed 
neither eed to me nor to aught 
else that was visible. Soon, however, 
a sudden jolt of the vehicle quieted 
my fears, by assuring me of the pre- 
sence of another being, not a foot 
from me, whom the fog had till now 
rendered effectually obscure. I en- 
deavoured in vain to catch the sounds, 
which, as if in unison with the scene, 
were all equivocation and mystery. 
Presently, words of direful import 
caught mine ears, fearfully distinct, 
such as, “the night must be dark— 
trust that to me;"—a short diabolical 
laugh, or rather yell, interrupted the 
speaker—my heart fluttered within 
me—I could hear my wrist vibrate 
with my pulse. They were evidently 
some desperate men, and a plot of 
theft or murder was doubtless in con- 
templation. What an awful situa- 
tion! What was to be done? Were 
I to attempt alarming the coachman, 
I should certainly get shot through 
the head. Mute with agitation, I 
listened again, “ Dickens must not 
know of the job; d—n him he 
"peached at the last Assizes—Ay, you 
had a narrow escape there, Jack""—a 
tremendous oath here was uttered 
aloud. After an awful pause this 


mysterious dialogue was continued, 
at intervals I caught the following. 
which can never be effaced from my 
memory : 


«Who holds the lantern ? 











~Arn't you afraid of mother, Jones >— 
No, d—n her, though she owes me a 

udge, she likes a drop’—* of 
Blood, uttered I to myself. I could 
listen no longer for somie time, so 
thoroughly was I stupified with 
horror, Another inte ensued—I 
could hear them press closer to each 
other; but could not catch a sound, 
so deep was their whisper—two words 
alone did I hear—“ Bury them.” 
I listened with breathless anxiety for 
the reply, which was almost distinct— 
“in the gravel pit at Horton's wood 
—no chance of being disturbed.”— 
At these aweful words, which seemed 
to convey the assurance of the per- 
petration of the bloody deed, I felt all 
my vital powers suspended, my 
knees knocked together, a cold sweat 
ran Over me, my teeth chattered in 
my head, and I nearly fell off the 
ridge of the coach. How long this 
suspension continued, I cannot say; 
the first gleam of returning reason 
found me lying on the floor of an old 
fashioned room. A lantern, froin 
which a rushlight shed just sufficient 
light to render ‘‘ darkness visible,” 
enabled me to discover I was in the 
midst of groupes of great coats piled 
into heaps, which continually sent 
forth a deep and sonorous sound, 
much resembling snoring. It was 
some time before J discovered that I 
was in the travellers’ room at an inn 
at Hertford, and in consequence of 
the execution that was to happen the 
next day, every bed was occupied, 
and [ had, therefore, been forced to 
take up my quarters in my present un- 
comfortable situation. e conver- 
sation that I heard outside the stage, 
still rung dolefully in my ears, and 
although I endeavoured to banish it 
from my mind I could not succeed, 
Half sleeping, half waking, I fancied 
the scene that was about to be per- 
formed, I saw the victim “in my 
mind's eye,” sleeping-—alas! for the 
last time—the murderers enter with 
looks of dark determination written 
on their features—the instruments 
sharpened—and in another moment, 
steeped in the heart's blood of the 
wretched victim—at this very instant 
I was startled by an ominous sound— 
it was the deep parting groan, or else 
an indubitable snore.—I saw them 
drag the body to the wood, and bury 
it in the gravel pit. Heavens! what 
E. M. March, 1825. 
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were my feelings then! I had, how- 
ever, no need to court my mind with 
imaginary horrors, for hardly had 
another moment elapsed, before I 
was startled by the self same ominous 
whisper—* Are you asleep, Jack ?”’—- 
“* Na, d——e, the workings of that 
confounded congeience”—I filled up 
the chasm with—keeps me awake— 
“ such gripings’—of remorse, uttered 
I to myself. Here their voices were 
again lost, the interval, however, only 
served to render the climax more 
horrible. “ I did not know you were 
concerned in the job."—* All by 
chance.’’—How did he die ?"—“ He 
struggled so infernally that I thought, 
at first, ] had missed my aim; prayed 
for his wife and children; told me 
that the blood would be on my head; 
why I asked his pardon; much as 
one gentleman could do for another 
in such case;—(hideous levity !)—of- 
fered him my hand; told me he for- 
gave me with all his life and heart, 
and at last kicked the bucket.”— 
Powers of mercy! what a horrid dis- 
closure! It was not, however, all; the 
ruffian continued:—* Never sent a 
finer corpse out of the world in my 
life; neither watch in his fob, nor 
money in his pocket; poor affair; 
that old Jew, Solomon, would give me 
but thirteen shillings for his clothes ; 
the shirt, having none to wear, I kept 
myself.—Even Ikey, who’s a dab at 
the slaughtering business, confessed he 
never saw a job so genteely done; 
not seven minutes and a-half from 
till all was over; he looked just 
as if he was asleep; once I thought he 
opened his eyes; what a —— fright 
I was in."—Who got the body?”"— 
(Another pause)—“ determined not 
to be cheated; why a'n't I a right to 
my honest earnings as well as ; 
(here occurred the name of a great 
general officer) who kills fifty men 
while I do one? I put ina sack, and 
took it to the Blenheim Repository ; 
Brooke's gave me a five pound note, 
two of the students offered more; but 
1 like to be honourabdle.”"—Heaven 
and earth! what a disclosure! the 
‘¢ deed was done,”—he had confessed 
he was a murderer! The blood still 
was clotting on his hands, I looked 
on his face—"twas savage beyond de- 
scription—a wild ferocity gleamed 
from his eyes—an unnatural smile 
curled his lips, and shewed his yellow 
21 
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and shagged teeth, I know not what 
I felt at the sight of this monster.—I 
endeavoured in vain to awake one 
of the sleeping groupe—my tongue 
seemed cleaved to the roof of my 
mouth—at length a sudden impulse 


From the Greek of Hyperpythagoras. 





my personal safety I seized the horrid 
being by the collar of his coat,— 
“ Wretch! outcast! speak, who, and 
what are you?”"—* Me, master ! you 
need not clerich so hard—. John Ketch, 
executioner to the Sheriffs of London 





seemed to animate me—disregarding 






































and Middlesex—at your service!!!" 


FROM THE GREEK OF HYPERPYTIHAGORAS. 
The everlasting hill, 
The unslumbering ocean, the resistless wind, 
Are ablest far the vast idea to fill 
Of that undying, all-enlivened mind, 
Which leaves no jot of being unpossest, 
With a quick spirit, variously exprest. 





What is the spark of soul to which mankind 
Point as the badge of nature’s noblest state, 

And vainly deem to their’s alone confined ? 
What is it, but a power to love or hate,— 

So, seek or shun,—and image thought by sound ? 

Power in which Heaven's minutest works abound. 


Setting aside the finn'd and feathery tribes, 
Ev'n beasts, the closest breathing rivals of ye,— 
To this eulogium every one subscribes, 
Who loves his dog, (some think hm far above ye)— 
Say, is the rudely gather’d rose less rife, 
Than its destroyer’s ruthless hand, with life ? 


The soft leaf shrinks beneath the spoiler’s clutch, 
And the pure life-stream ooses from the wound ; 
The red cheeks pale beneath death’s icy touch, 
And the still voice that spoke in perfume round 
Breathes languidly—yet sweetlier than the cloud 
Of pestilence that wraps a human shroud. 


Ev’n in its death a principle remains 
Of sweet, material, immortality, 

That seems as it had burst obstruction’s chains ;— 
Yet not so, for the breezes of the sky, 

Bearing off each an odour as he flies, 

Will soon betwixt them part the fragrant prize ! 


But oh! to see that peerless flower, when full 
Of budding life it open'd its gay leaves, 

Wooing the sunlight to its bosom! dull, 
Insensible must he be, who believes 

That such a creature dwells without the chain, 

Of soul, that limits animation’s reign. 


Her sway is o'er infinity! All, all 

Proclaim it; from the wave, kissing or lashing 
His bride, the rock, to the mad stars that fall 

In earth's embraces, heedless how their flashing 
Eyes may be dimm’d or blinded by such rebels ; 
Add thunder-clouds, that shout like warring devils. 


And you have love, hate, speech, and loco-motion, 
All in things deem'd inanimate—till now ! 
That these inanimates deserve promotion, 
Ev'n reason’s worst monopolists allow, 
By the high offices, which, on occasion, 
Are giv'n to some of that denomination. 
. . . . 
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READING ABBEY, BERKSHIRE.* 


Tuis was a mitred parliamentary 
Abbey, and one of the most consider- 
able in England, both for the magni- 
ficence of its buildings and the richness 
of its endowments. King Henry the 
First began to lay the foundation 
an. 1121, having pulled down a small 
deserted nunnery, by some said to 
have been founded by Elfrida, mother- 
in-law of King Edward, called the 
Martyr, in expiation of the murder 
of that king at Corfe Castle. The 
new monastery was completed in four 
years; but the church was either not 
consecrated till the reign of Henry 
the Second, or else that ceremony 
was for the second time performed in 
1163 or 1164, by Archbishop Becket, 
the king and many of the nobility 
being present. It was dedicated to 
the honour of the Holy Trinity, the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, and St. John 
the Evangelist. Browne Willis, from 
divers good authorities and reasons, 
to these adds St. James, making its 
tutelars stand in the following order— 
the Holy Trinity, the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, St. James, and St. John the 
Evangelist. It was, however, com- 
monly called the Abbey of St. Mary, 
at Reading; probably from the extra- 
ordinary veneration paid in those days 
to the Holy Virgin, which even ex- 
ceeded that shown to the name of 
Christ. It was endowed for two hun- 
dred monks of the Benedictine order, 
although at the inquisition, 50th Ed- 
_ III, there were only one hun- 


In this abbey was buried the body 
of King Henry the First, its founder ; 
but his heart, eyes, tongue, brains, and 
bowels, according to Dr. Ducarrel, in 
his Anglo-Norman Antiquities, were 
deposited under a handsome monu- 
ment, before the high altar, in the 
ancient priory church of Notre Dame 
du Pres, otherwise the Bonnes Nou- 
velles, at Rouen, founded an. 1060, 
and destroyed during the siege of 
Rouen, in 1592. 

_ Here likewise was interred Adeliza, 
second queen; and according to 
some writers, his daughter Maud, the 


* From an old manuscript. 


empress-mother to King Henry the 

Second; though others, with more 

probability, fix the place of her se- 

= at Bec, in Normandy. Over 
er tomb here, it is said, were the fol- 

lowing verses : 

Ortu magna, viro major, sed maxima 

partu 
Hic jacet Henrici filia, sponsa, parens. 


In this place was also buried, at the 
feet of his great-grandfather, William, 
eldest son of King Henry the Second ; 
likewise Constance, daughter of Ed- 
mund de Langley, Duke of York; 
Anne, Countess of Warwick; a son 
and daughter of Richard, earl of 
Cornwall, and a great number of other 


persons of rank and distinction. King 


Henry the First had a tomb on which 
was his effigies, as appears from a re- 
cord quoted by Tanner; and probably 
there were many other magnificent 
monuments, which were demolished 
or removed when the monastery was 
converted into a royal mansion; but 
it is not likely that the bones of per- 
sons buried were disturbed and thrown 
out, as asserted by Sandford: neither 
was the Abbey turned into a stable; 
for Camden says, “ The monastery 
wherein King Henry the First was 
interred, was converted into a royal 
seat, adjoining which stands a fair 
stable, stored with noble horses of the 
king’s.” The demolition of these mo- 
numents is thus pathetically lamented: 





Heu dira piacula, primus 

Neustrius Henricus situs bic inglorius urna, 

Nunc jacet ejectus tumnlum novus advera 
quaerit 

Frustra; nam regi tenues invidit arenas 

Auri sacra fames, regnum metuenda se- 
pulchris. 

Histo articularizes — two 
councils held here in the refectory, 
or rather the church; one in the 
reign ef King John, by the Pope’s 
legate; the other in that of Edward 
the First, by Archbishop Peckham. 
There is reason, however, to believe, 
that divers others were held at the 
same place: likewise in this monas- 
tery a parliament was assembled, the 















ott Rew (tiny 
3istof Henry VI., wherein divers laws 
were enacted. This Abbey had funds 
for entertaining the poor and travellers 
of all sorts, which, according to Wil- 
liam of Malmsbury, was so well per- 
formed, that more money was spent in 
hospitality than what was expended on 
the monks: yet, nevertheless, Hugh, 
the eighth abbot, having, as he says in 
his grant, vbserved an improper par- 
tiality in the entertainment of the rich, 
in preference to the poor, (although 
the founder, King Henry, had directed 
thut hospitality should be shown in- 
differently to all persons,) he therefore 
founded an hospital near the gate of 
the monastery, for the reception of 
such pilgrims and poor persons as 
were not admitted into the Abbey; 
and likewise gave to the said hospital 
the Church of Saint Lawrence, for 
ever, for the maintaining of thirteen 
poor persons, in diet, clothes, and other 
necessaries, allowing for the keeping 
of thirteen more out of the usual alms, 
This in all likelihood, though done 
under the specious pretence of charity, 
was only a method taken to extleds 
the meaner persons from the table of 
the Abbey; which was, at that time, 
when inns were not so common as at 
present, often frequented by travellers 
of the better sort. By this means also, 
a considerable saving would accrue to 
the house, the fare of this hospital 
being, doubtless, suitable to the con- 
dition of the persons there enter- 
tained. 

An hospital for poor lepers was also 
founded near the church, by Anche- 
rius, the second abbot: it was dedi- 
cated to Saint Mary Magdalene. Here 
they were comfortably maintained, and 
governed by divers rules and regula- 
tions, admirably well calculated for 
preserving peace, harmony, and good 
order. Among them were these:— 
any one disputing, and being ordered 
by the master to hold his peace, not 
obeying the third monition, was to 
have nothing but bread and water that 
day. He who gave the lie was subject 
to the same punishment, attended with 
some humiliating circumstances: if 
after this he continued sullen, or did 
not patiently submit to his castigation, 
it was to be repeated another day; 
when, if he still persevered in his ob- 
stinacy, he was to lose the benefit of 
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the charity for forty days. <A blow 
was immediate expulsion, and none 
were to go abroad, or into the laun- 
dress’s house, without a companion. 
Hugh Farrington, the last abbot, re- 
fusing to deliver up his Abbey to the 
visitors, was attainted of high treason, 
on some charge trumped up against 
him, and in the month of November, 
1539, with two of his monks, named 
Rugg and Onion, was hanged, drawn, 
and quartered at Reading. This hap- 
pened on the same day on which the 
Abbot of Glastonbury suffered the like 
sentence, for the similar provocation, 
At the dissolution, the revenues of 
this monastery were valued at 19584, 
14s. 3d. ob. q. Dugdale; 2116/. 3s. 9d. 
ob. Speed. The abbot had an excel- 
lent summer retirement at Cholsey, 
near Wallingford, called the Abbot’s 
Place; by which name it was granted 
to Sir Francis Englefield. The site 
of this Abbey now belongs to the 
Crown. The present lessees for a 
term of years, are John Blagrave, Esq., 
and the representatives of Henry Van- 
sittart, Esq. The Abbey Church seems 
to have been a spacious fabric, built 
in the form of a cross: some of its 
walls were lately remaining, they were 
of rough flint, and were formerly cased 
with square stones; but of this they 
have been stripped. There is likewise 
to be seen the remainder of Our Lady’s 
Chapel, and the refectory: this last is 
eighty-four feet long, and forty-eight 
poral: and is, according to Willis, the 
room in which was held the parliament 
before mentioned. The cloysters have 
been totally demolished. About 
eight years ago, a very considerable 
uantity of the Abbey ruins, some of 
the pieces as much as two teams of 
horses could draw, composed of gra- 
vel and flints, cemented together with 
what the bricklayers call now grout, a 
fluid mortar, consisting mostly of lime, 
was removed for General Conway’s 
use, to build a bridge in the road be- 
twixt Wargrove and Henley, adjoin- 
ing to his park. This view, drawn in 
1762, represents the gate of the 
Abbey, which was formerly embattled. 
About thirty years ago, it was judged 
necessary to take off the embattle- 
ments: this has considerably hurt its 
appearance. 






































Tne historical sketches which we 
are about to present to our readers, are 
of individuals who, since the reign of 
William the conqueror, by whom it 
seems probable that the Tower of 
London was crected, have been im- 
prisoned within its walls; and the 
collection having been made by one 
who had peculiar facilities of obtain- 
ing information respecting the various 
events he undertook to record, may be 
looked on as a series of faithful por- 
traits, or at least of correct copies from 
likenesses well approved during the 
existence of that part whose various 
aspects they represent. There may 
be something saddening in the sight 
of such a tissue of national and indi- 
vidual crimes and woes, as the fol- 
lowing narrative will exhibit ; for if it 
be true, as the moralizing Shakspeare 
says, that 

‘* Map, frail man, 
Drest in a little brief authority, 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high 
heaven 
As make the angels weep.” 


if it be true that they have, “ which 
are but air,” a touch—a feeling of 
his afflictions—and the greatest of all 
are those entailed upon him by sin, 
whether the immediate fault be his 
own, or his neighbour's, it seems 
hardly possible, but that 


“One of man’s kind, that relishes all as 
sharply, 

Passioned as he, be kindlier moved than 
they are.” 


Yet such grief is not without an ulti- 
mate advantage to the tender heart, 
that thus bleeds for another. Every 
tear that we shed over human frailty, 
softens us into a kind of self-abase- 
ment—a humility of mind excellently 
fitted for the reception of ameliorating 
impressions. We, in mourning over 
others, often make it unnecessary for 
others to mourn over us. May this 
desideratum be in many cases accom- 
plished by the ensuing ACCOUNT 
OF IMPRISONMENTS IN THE 
POWER OF LONDON. 
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ACCOUNT OF IMPRISONMENTS IN THE TOWER OF 
LONDON. 


* Rapin says treasurcr. 


Ranulph Flambart, Bishop of 
Durham, 

1100. 1. Hea. 1.—Henry the First, 
upon his accession tothe throne of 
England, in consequence of the death 
of his brother, William Rufus, promised 
that those persons who had been the 
chief instruments of the oppression 
and tyranny practived in the last reign, 
should be duly punished, And ac- 
cordingly, on the 8th of September in 
the first year of his reign, by the advice 
of the Great Council of the kingdom, 
he committed to the Tower, Ranulph 
Bishop of Durham, who had been the 
principal counsellor and companion 
of Rufus in his oppressive and _profli- 


-gate conduct. 


This Ranulph was a man of mean 
birth, and had heen chancellor* to 
William Rufus, before he was made 
Bishop of Durham, and had _ rendered 
himself so obnoxious by being the 
contriver of the king’s method of ex- 
torting money from his subjects, that 
a conspiracy was formed against him, 
which had nearly cost him his life, 
The conspirators so far succeeded as 
to entice him into a boat with a very 
few attendants, under pretence that 
the Bishop of London was at the 
point of death and wished to see him, 
One Gerald, who was the chief of the 
enterprize, directed the boat into the 
middle of the river, and when the 
chancellor enquired why they rowed 
so far, they pretended that the most 
convenient place for landing was 
farther on. The chancellor perceiv- 
ing that the boatmen rowed towards a 
ship, began to suspect some deceit, 
and he and his secretary threw the 
Great and Privy Seals into the river. 
When they came to the ship, the 
chancellor’s attendants were sworn to 
secrecy, and set on shore, but the 
chancellor being put on board, the 
ship sailed to the sea, where a dispute 
arose between the two persons ap- 
pointed to murder him, which of 
them should have his robe or up 
garment This contention salah 9 
delay, during which, a storm arose 
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and carried away the masts, and the 
ship was driven up the river ; but the 
waves Once more carrying it towards 
the sea, the chancellor’s death was 
again determined on. At this moment 
one of the conspirators relented, and 
offered to assist the chancellor in de- 


fending himself. Encouraged by 
this offer of assistance, the chancellor 
called aloud to Gerald to give up his 
wicked design, and he should have 
whatever recompense he should de- 
mand, Gerald consented, and brought 
him safe out of the ship, which was 
by that time driven on shore. 

About the first of February 11062, 
the Bishop, by bribing his keepers, 
who brought him a rope in a pitcher 
of water, by which he let himself 
down from his apartment, made his 
escape from the Tower, and went to 
Normandy, where he encouraged Ro- 
bert, duke of that country, and elder 
brother to King Henry, in his design 
to invade England. 

William Longchamp, Bishop of Ely. 

1191, 3. R. 1—Tuis Bishop, who 
was a farmer's son, became joint 
regent of England, with the Bishop 
of Durham, during the king’s absence 
at the crusade. He was also legate 
from the Pope, and chancellor of En- 
gland, eae very soon arro- 
gated to himself the whole power 
vested in him and the Bishop of Dur- 
ham, with other lords, whom the king 
had joined in the commission, and 
conducted himself with so much inso- 
lence and extravagance, that he drew 
on himself the envy of the nobles 
and the hatred of the people. His 
attendants are said to have been so 
numerous, that they consumed three 
years’ revenue of any religious house 
in which he lay for one night. Prince 
John, the king’s brother, upon whose 
ambitious projects the Bishop, who 
was firmly attached to Richard, was a 
considerable check, joined with the 
nobles against him, and he was sum- 
moned before the lords spiritual and 
temporal, at St. Paul’s Church, on the 
3d of Octuber. He did not attend, 
but withdrew into the Tower, where 
he was besieged by Prince John, 
assisted by the earls and barons, and 
the citizens of London. After he had 
held out one night, he desired leave to 
go out of the kingdom, which was 
granted him, upon condition he should 
give up his castle. He gave sureties 
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for the performance of this engage- 
ment, and went to Canterbury, and 
afterwards to Dover, where he spent 
some time with Matthew de Clere his 
brother-in-law, constable of the castle. 
He then went to the sea-side, disguised 
in a woman’s dress, with a piece of 
cloth under his arm, and a yard in his 
hand, to wait for a ship to convey him 
abroad, but being suspected to bea 
man by some persons who saw him, 
his hood was pulled off his head, and 
he wasdiscovered. The people justly 
offended, at the recollection of his 
wicked administration, dragged him 
along the sands, and at last threw him 
into a cellar at Dover, where he was 
secured from farther violence. The 
council of the realm sent for him, and 
he was brought prisoner to the Tower, 
where he was examined, deprived of 
his offices, and banished. King 
Richard afterwards restored him, and 
he died as he was going to Rome in 
1197. 


William Fitz-Osbert and others, 

1196. 7. R. L—Wi.uiam Firz- 
OsBERT, or OsBERN, frequently called 
William Longbeard, was a citizen of 
London, and a man of learning and 
eloquence, but gave great offence to 
the nobility and clergy, by that which 
was considered by those bodies as an 
unpardonable crime. It is said that 
he * stirred and excited the people to 
desire and love freedom and liberty, 
and blamed the excess and outrage of 
rich men. By such means he drew 
to him great companies, and with all 
his power defended the poor men's 
cause against the rich. “ For this 
cause,” adds the historian “ gentle- 
men hated him.”” But the king, who 
had no more reason than the people to 
be pleased with the overbearing power 
of the nobles and clergy, appears at 
first to have listened to, and encou- 
raged Fitz-Osbert. And although 
Hollinshed tells us, that after the king 
was informed that Fitz-Osbert col- 
lected assemblies of the people, “ he 
commanded him to cease from such 
doings,”’ it is evident that Fitz-Osbert 
was pot prosecuted by Richard. 
Whilst the king was in Normandy, 
Fitz-Osbert was accused of raising 
sedition on account of a tax, which 
he said would fall wholly on the poor; 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who was chief justice of England, 
ordered Fitz-Osbert to appear before 








the counsel, He appeared, but so 
many of the common people attended 
him, that the Archbishop thought it 
pradent to suffer him to depart. Per- 
sons, however, were appointed to 
watch him, and apprehend him at a 
convenient season. Two of these per- 
sons, who were burgesses of London, 
thinking they had found a_ proper 
opportunity, attempted to take him, 
but getting an axe, he defended him- 
self manfully, and slew one of the 
burgesses. He then fled with some 
followers to the church of St. Mary- 
le-bow, in Cheapside, on the day be- 
fore Passion Sunday. Here, he and 
his accomplices defended themselves, 
till the church and steeple were as- 
saulted, and they were compelled by 
fire and smoke, to quit their station. 
They were taken as they came out of 
the church, but not without blood- 
shed. The son of the burgess whom 
Fitz-Osbert had killed, stabbed him in 
the belly with a knife as he was 
coming out, The prisoners were 
taken before the Archbishop, and the 
Judges in the Tower, where they were 
condemned, and Fitz-Osbert and nine 
of his accomplices were drawn from 
thence by the heels to a place, then 
called the Elms, and since Tyburn, 
and were there hanged. Such was 
the opinion which the common peo- 
ple entertained of Fitz-Osbert, that 
they believed miracles were wrought 
at his grave, and were restrained only 
by the interference of guards from 
paying their devotion to him as toa 
saint,—a character, whieh, according 
to Stow, he very ill deserved. 





John Courcy, or De Curci, Earl of 
Ulster. 

1202, 4 John.]—This valiant Irish 
nobleman had attached himself to the 
interests of the unfortunate Arthur, 
nephew to king John, and rightful 
heir to the crown of England. The 
earl had been engaged in quarrels with 
Walter de Lacy, a powerful nobleman, 
in Ireland; and as he was going un- 
armed and barefoot in pilgrimage to 
a church, upon Good Friday, in the 
year 1202, he was treacherously taken 
prisoner by his own people, and deli- 
vered for a sum of money to Hugh de 
Lacy, brother to Walter, by whom he 
Was sent prisoner to King John. The 

ing committed him to the tower. 
In 1204, the King of France sent a 
pion into England, who chal- 
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lenged all who should maintain the 
cause of King John against his master. 
The court of England were not will- 
ing to commit the decision to a single 
combat, but wished to give the cham- 
pion an opportunity to try his strength; 
and therefore John desired the Earl of 
Ulster, who was a man of great strength 
and courage, to und e the battle. 
The earl stoutly answered, “ that in his 
quarrel, whose murderous vile mind, 
cowardliness, traitorous conditions, 
and tyrannical government, deserved 
not the adventure of losing one drop 
of blood, he would not fight one 
stroke; but for the honour of the 
realm, wherein many a good and ho- 
nourable man lived to his great grief, 
he would willingly jeopard his life, 
and cheerfully accept the combat, 
yea, with a giant.” In consequence 
of this consent, the earl was released; 
but as he was recovering himself from 
the ill effects of his confinement, the 
French champion hearing of his ex- 
cessive feeding and his prodigious 
strength, (or, as Stow says, having seen 
his mighty limbs and fierce counte- 
nance,) withdrew privately into Spain. 
It is related of this earl, that, “ being 
in France with the English army, King 
Philip, at a conference with John, de- 
sired to see some trial of his strength. 
The earl ordered a large stake to be 
fixed in the ground, on which was 
placed a helmet: then looking round 
with a menacing aspect, he cut the 
helmet in two pieces with his sword. 
The sword stuck so fast in the stake, 
that none but himself could remove it. 
Philip asking why he looked round so 
fiercely, he said, in case he had missed 
his blow, he would have cut off the 
heads of all the spectators, that no 
man living might be witness of his 
shame.” John granted to this noble- 
man and his successors the pauieee 
of standing covered before the kings 
of England. 


Hubert de Burgh, Earl of Kent. 

1252, 16 Henry III.] -The earl of 
Kent, Chief Justiciary of England, 
had been a steady servant to the king, 
his father, and uncle; but he had in- 
censed the Barons and people, by 
instilling arbitrary principles into the 
mind of the king, and had also offended 
the clergy, by refusing to countenance 
the exactions of the Italians whom the 
Pope had sent into England: for this 


reason, the bishops were desiroys of 
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removing him from the king's favour. 
Upon the Bishop of Winchester’s com- 
plaining to the king, he removed the 
earl from being chief justice, on the 
29th of July, notwithstanding the 
office had been granted to him for life. 
A few days afterwards, the king called 
upon the earl to account for all the 
treasure which had come to hi: hands, 
as an officer of the Exchequer, and to 
answer for the damages and injuries 
which the clerks of Rome, and other 
Italians, and the Pope’s legates, com- 
plained of having sustained, and for 
redress of which the earl would give 
them no assistance in his office of 
chief justice. Besides many other ac- 
cusations against him, he was charged 
by the citizens of London, with hav- 
ing, without a trial, unjustly put to 
death Constantine Fitz-Arnulph and 
others, who had been concerned in a 
riot between the citizens of London 
and Westminster. The earl refused 
to answer immediately, and time was 
given him till the 14th of September, 
when the Parliament was to meet. 
But the king having made proclama- 
tion through the city, that all persons 
who could charge the earl with any 
wrong, should repair to the court and 
receive immediate redress, he was so 
terrified with this unusual course of 
proceeding, that he fled for sanctuary 
to the church of the priory of Merton, 
in Surry. When the Parliament met, 
the Lords petitioned that the earl’s 
trial might proceed, and he was sum- 
moned, but did not attend. The king 
sent to the Mayor of London to go 
out with the citizens of London, and 
take the earl, dead or alive, out of 
the sanctuary ; but upon the wise ad- 
vice of the Earl of Chester, they were 
recalled. A respite was afterwards 
granted to the earl, for time to answer 
till the 12th of January, 1253, and 
the king gave him letters patent for 
his security in the mean time. The 
earl then took his journey towards 
his wife and children, who were at 
St. Edmundsbury, and in his way thi- 
ther, put up at an inn at Brentwood, 
in Essex, a village then belonging to 
the Bishop of Norwich. The weak- 
ness of Henry’s mind, which was con- 
spicuous in almost every transaction 
of his reign, induced him to break 
his engagement for the earl’s security, 
and he sent Sir Godfrey (Hollinshed 
says Sir Robert)Crancombe, with three 
hundred men, to apprehend the earl, 






and convey him to the Tower. The 
earl, having intelligence of their com- 
ing, rose, naked from his bed, and ran 
into a chapel standing near the inn, 
where he held the cross in one hand, 
and the host in the other. Sir God- 
frey entered the chapel with his sol. 
diers, and desired the earl to come 
out; and when he refused to do so, 
they dragged him out of the chapel, 
bound him fast with his feet under a 
horse’s belly, and brought him to the 
Tower. The next morning, the Bishop 
of London complained to the king of 
this breach of the privileges of the 
church, and threatened to excommu- 
nicate the persons concerned in it; 
upon which the king caused the earl 
to be carried back to the chapel 
at Brentwood, by the soldiers who 
brought him thence; but at the same 
time gave directions to the sheriffs of 
Essex and Hertfordshire, upon pain of 
being hanged, to take care that he 
did not escape, or receive any provi- 
sions. At length the king ordered 
the earl’s two servants, who attended 
him, to be taken from him; and the 
earl seeing no other means to avoid 
being starved, surrendered himse'f, 
and was again conducted, fast bound 
in fetters, to the Tower. Here he 
consented to give up to the king all 
his treasures, which were lodged for 
security in the hands of the Knights 
Templars, who had refused to deliver 
them up without the earl’s consent. 
The king softened into compassion by 
the riches he had taken from bin, 
restored to him the lands which King 
John had given to him, and also those 
which he had purchased. After much 
trouble, four earls became surety for 
him to the king, and he was trans- 
ferred to the Castle of Devizes, having 
liberty granted him to walk about the 
castle. The Bishop of Winchester, 
his enemy, having obtained the cus- 
tody of the castle, the earl was in 
fear of some deceit, and contrived 
means to escape. Two of his servants 
conveyed him in the night to the pa- 
rish church. The keepers of the 
castle took him from the church by 
force, but were obliged, by the Bishop 
of Salisbury, to return him to sanc- 
tuary; they however set a watch, that 
he might not escape. When the dis- 
sensions afterwards arose between the 
king and the nobles, respecting the 
foreigners by whom he was governed, 
a troop of armed men belonging to 
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the Earl of Pembroke took away the 
Earl of Kent into Wales, where he 
remained till the king was reconciled 
to the nobles, and received him into 
favour, in 1234. Four years after- 
wards, Henry, who never kept his en- 
gagements longer than the necessity 
of his affairs compelled his, caused 
the earl to be brought toa trial upon 
his own suit, in the Court of King’s 
Bench, and the king himself was pre- 
sent at the trial. Baker says, one of 
the charges against him on his ar- 
raignment was, “that to dissuade a 
great lady from marriage with the 
king, he had said the king was a 
squint eyed fool, and a kind of toper, 
deceitful, perjured, more faint-hearted 
than a woman, and utterly unfit for 
any lady’s company.” The earl was 
condemned to give the king four of 
his best castles, and was deprived of 
his title of earl. Yet, after all this, 
says Baker, he was restored to his 
estate, and suffered to live in peace. 
Some historians say he vindicated his 
innocence hy incontestable proof, but 
thinking it more advisable to com. 
pound with the king, than wait the 
decision of the judges, he resigned to 
the king four of his best castles. He 
died May 12th, 1243, at his manor of 
Banstead, in Surry, and was buried in 
the monastery of the Friars Preachers, 
in London, 

Grifin, Prince of Wales, and Lewel- 

dun, his Sor, 

1241, 25 Henry UL.]— Lewellyn, 
Prince of Wales, dying in an edvanced 
age, left two sons, Griffin and David, 
who were to share his inheritance. 
David seized the whole, and cast his 
brother into prison. Griffin's wife ap- 
plied to King Henrv for protection, 
and promised him, in her husband's 
name, six hundred marks, and an 
annua! tribute of three hundred marks, 
li he wou'd procure the prince's |i- 
herty, and put him in possession of 
his right. Henry accepted the offer, 
and sent to David to release the pri- 
soner, and restore his inheritance, 
threatening him with war in case of 
refusal, and actually went as far as 
Chister to force him to compliance, 
David submitied to him, but found 
means of cffering the king more ad- 
Vantageous proposals than those of 
Griffin’s wife. The king, no longer 
Swayed by the love of justice, whea 
his interest ted him a contrary course, 
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ceased to be the friend of Griffin, and 
entered into a treaty with David, by 
which the latter agrecd to give up 
Griffin and his eldest son Lewetivn to 
the custody of the kine, feniv un- 
dertook the office of caoler to the un- 
fortimate prince whom he bh der gr red 
t) protec’, and sent him and his son to 
th: Tower, «llowne Gritiin a noble a 
day for hissupport. After three years’ 
confinement, Grfin contrived in the 
net to m-ke a line of the hangings, 
sheets, and towels, that were in bis 
roow, in order to let himse f down 
from the Tower where he was confined 3 
but heing a large heavy man, tle line 
broke, and he fel! upon his head into 
the inner ward of the Tower. Hs 
body was found in the morning ina 
miserable concition, for bis head and 
neck were driven into his breast by the 
violenes of the fl. Upon this, Stow 
the kine eau ed Griffin's son, 
who was imprisovued with his father, 
to be more strictly kert, But Hollin- 
shead tells us, thit the young prince 
was retained by Ning flenry in his 
service, and honourably uscd even 
from a child. However, Lewellyn 
hearing that the Welsh, upon thed ath 
of his uncle David, had elected him 
to be their prince, escaped from King 
Henry, and fled into Wales in 1246, 
Fox mentions a brother «f Lewellyn, 
prince of Wales, and son of Griffin, 
who died in prison in 1259, but does 
not say where he was confined, or on 
what occasion. Lewellyn rebelled 
avainst Edward the First, and being 
slain in a battle with the Earl of 
Pembroke, in December, 1281,—or, as 
others say, being taken prisoner,—his 
head was cut off, and placed on the 
Tower of London, crowned with ivy. 
David, brother to this prince, being 
taken prisoner, shortly afterwards was 
execited at Shrewsbury, with all the 
horiors of the pri sent sentence for treas 
son, and his head placed near his bro- 
thei’s. Some anthors say, this is the 
first instance of that kind of execution 
practised in England; though Hollin- 
shead mentions the following instance 
of Willism Marisch, whch happened 
near lerty vears earlier, in which the 
only diffrence is, that cruclty, not 
having then attained its zenith, the 
prisoner was hanged till he was dead. 
Baker more properly states the execu. 
tion Of David to be the first of the 
hird shewn in the person of a prince, 
oratty other noblemanin this kingdom, 
2K 
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One Hundred and Two Jews. 
1255. 40 Hen. IIL. ]—On the 22nd 
of November, 102 Jews were brought 
from Lincoin to Westminster, charged 
with having crucified a child of nine 
years old, named Hugh, in despight of 
Christ's religion. ‘They were ex- 
amined, and sent to the Tower, 
Eighteen of them were afterwards exe- 
cuted, and the rest continued long in 
ct the king in this same year, 
255, exacting of them 8000 marks 
on pain of hanging. It is said these 
Jews kept the boy ten days after they 
got him into their hands, and sent for 
the Jews of other places to be present 
at the crucifixion, which according to 
Fox took place in August; and that 
the murder was discovered by the 
mother of the child, who found his 
body in a well behind the Jew’s house, 
where he had been crucified. Fox says 
that the boy was also whipped and 
tormented, but he may have been 
mistaken in that point, as well as in 
his account of certain Jews from 
Norwich having been executed, for a 
similar offence, about twenty years 
before, concerning whom the other 
historians agree that they justified 
themselves from the accusation brought 
against them, and returned home un- 
punished. There is no account of the 
sort of trial which the Lincoln Jews 
underwent, and when we consider the 
many pretences which the Christian 
princes of this country made use of to 
extract money from the Jews, it may 
not perhaps be too much to believe, 
that the accusation proceeded from 
the same sort of prejudice, which after- 
wards induced the people to give 
credit to the idle stories of witchcraft, 
and that it was encouraged by those 
who did not believe it, as a measure 
of finance. Mr. Rapin, who omits 
the account of the Lincoln Jews in 
‘speaking of the banishment of the 
‘whole nation from England in 1290, 
says, “ As for ihe imputation of cruci- 
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fying from time to time Christian 
children, one may almost be sure it 
was oniy a calumny invented by their 
enemies.” This may be a fitter subject 
for the poet than the historian ; Chaucer 
alludes to it in the “ Prioress ‘Tale.” 
and it is also aliuced to in a Scotch 
tragic ballad, beginning, “ The bonnie 
boys o° merry Lincoln.” 





Sir Thomas Weyland, Chief Justice, 
1289. 17 Ed. I. |—The king returned 
from the cont nent to England on the 
4th of August, and upon the eve of 
the assumption of the Virgin Mary, 
(Aug. 14.) came to Westminster, 
where complaints were made to him 
against the judges, The king caused 
an inquest to be taken by twelve sub- 
stantial persons, who found _ that 
Thomas Weyland, lord chief justice 
of the King’s Bench, had caused a 
murder to be committed by his ser- 
vants, and alterwards succoured and 
mairitained them. Thereupon Sir 
Thomas was arrested by the king's 
officers, but escaped from them and 
fled for sanctuary to a monastery of 
the Friars Minors, at or near Saint 
Edmundsbury, where he was adniitted 
into their order, The king having 
discovered his retreat, ordered that no 
kind of victuals should be conveyed 
into the house. so that all the friars, 
except three or four, came out, and 
Sir Thomas was soon consirained to 
resume his layman's habit, and sur- 
rencer. He was delivered to Robert 
Mailet, who had the custody of ‘him 
before, and he was birt to the 
Tower, The king gave him his choice, 
to be tried by his peers, to remain in 
perpetual imprisonment, or to abjute 
the realm. Sir Thomas chose the 
latter, and was conveyed barefooted 
and bareheaded, carrying a cross in 
his hand, from the Tower to Dover, 
from whence he was transported to the 
other side of the Channel, and all his 
goods and estates were confiscated. “ 





EXPOSTULATION, . 


Nay, surely, my dear, in the many bright faces, 
I gaze on whey thine is away, 


fis 7 I may search fora few of its numberless graces, 
ah 'tood A twilight, perhaps, of its ray. 

And, tho’ beauty hath ever free way to my heart, 
UOY , Yet niy passion it cannot impair; 
oo {vaare 


For, if dike thee, it mindcth. how charming thou art, » 
End, if not—why, that thou art more fair. » 
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FROM THE GERMAN OF A. APEL. 


Baron von Escuenrvurc and his 
lady were in the middle of a game at 
chess, when the servant entered to 
announce Colonel Von Wartenstein. 

“We are not at home,” said Clo- 
tilde, and John retired. 

“ He will take it amiss,” said the 
Baron. 

“So much the better—then he will 
spare us his visit another time.” 

“To display his malicious wit 
elsewhere at our expense.” 

“Let him! If the Marchioness had 
banjshed him from her house in the 
same manner, there would have been 
no occasion given for the scandal that 
has arisen between herself and the 
Marguis. I will show that his im- 
pertinent glances are repelled by me, 
no less than his flattery.” 

“ But why avoid him ?” 

“ Certainly not from fear, but ra- 
ther from a love of convenience.” 

* Often, Clotilde, the love of con- 
venience renders life very inconvenient 
and disagreeable. The Colonel has 
a large acquaintance, and it is in his 
power to injure us much, if he be so 
disposed. He may know, perhaps, 
that we are both at home. In a 
word, love, I must think of making 
some excuse for you: Pll say you 
were indisposed.” 

“ Truly, I do, at this moment, feel 
a violent head-ache,” said she, rising. 

“ One must avoid giving offence to 
any body,” said the Baron, with an 
affectionate embrace; but, to judge 
by the indifferent manner in which 
it was returned, he had for the mo- 
ment fallen into disgrace with his 
wife, 

Eschenburg nevertheless kept his 
word, and a few days afterwards con- 
trived to detain the Colonel with 
them the whole evening. 

“Well, my dear,” said he, the fol- 
lowing morninz to his wife, “ I thank 
you for so kindly sacrificing your 
convenience to me, and receiving the 
hated guest with becoming civility.” 

“But did you remark how every 
word that he uttered was accompa- 
nied by a longer glance at me; how 
his eye watched my every motion ; 
and his foot was pressing mine every 
instant ?” 


“ Mere bagatelies, dear child, In 
truth I am too vain to fear that such 
a man as Wartenstein will ever, I 
will not say, supplant me in your 
heart, but even obtain the smallest 
portion of your esteem.”—* Have I 
deserved such a suspicion ?—but here 
he comes again round the corner,” 
exclaimed Clotilde, “perhaps he is 
coming here.” 

“ Assuredly, he has promised me a 
rare coin out of his collection,” 

“ But this time, Eschenburg, spare 
me his detested presence, o the 
sake of the sacrifice I made to you 
yesterday.” 

With that she skipped out of the 
room. When the Colonel was gone, 
Eschenburg related with a smile with 
what eagerness Wartenstein had 
kept his eye fixed upon the door, and 
had probably only detained him thus 
long with his wearisome gossip, in 
the hope of her making her appear- 
ance. 

“ Detestable creature!” cried Clo- 
tilde, “ he will often rob me of your 
loved society, by his disgusting in- 
trusion.” 

But humours are not alike. A few 
weeks afterwards, Eschenburg strode 
up and down the room one afternoon 
yawning with ennui, and his wife was 
only half taken up with a romance, 
the leaves of which she turned from 
time to time. A carriage passed the 
house, and she sprang up so eagerly 
to look out of the window, that the 
volume fell upon the floor. 

“ Where is my book gone to?” 
said she, returning to her seat. 

“ Where your haste threw it,” an- 
swered her husband, laughing, and 
pointing to the floor, 

“ How rapidly the times change !” 
said she, stooping to pick up the 
hook. “A year ago I should have 
necded neither the question, nor the 
trouble of stooping, betause your gal- 
lantry would have prevented both.” 

“ A year ago, my dear, you would 
not have had recourse to a book for 
relief from my conversation.” 

“ But at that time, Eschenburg, you 
had not yet contracted'the disgusting 
habit of yawning.” | 

“ Because then your disposition 
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was always sprightly and agree- 
able.” 

“But only recollect how amiable 
you used to be last year; how eagerly 
you caught at every opportunit y of 
shewing me attention; how Iny poor- 
est words, my shig! ees glance, would 
fill you with rapture,’ 

“ Last year! my dear child.— But 
why heap refle ction upon reflection, 
and bitterness upon bitterness ? The 
days of our romantic hopes are passed ; 
we now know that passion nourishes 
a great many which can find their 
fulfilment only i in the land of dreams. 
Let us be contented with such little 
joy as may remain to us.” 

With that he left the room, and 
Clotilde reflected with disgu. stupon the 
wide difference that unha (pp! ly €Xists 
between the luxuriant poetry of court- 
ship, and the meagre, matter of fact 
prose of married life. 

The hour of tea brought Eschen- 
burg back, at length, and with him a 
host of company whom he had in- 
vited. 

With a variety of topics before 
them, the party soon found material 
for a loud and lively conversation. 
Eschenburg, in particular, got en- 
tangled in a spirited contest with a 
charming lady, and acquitted himself 
with such politeness and gallantry, 
that Clotilde could think of nothing 
but revenge. And the Colonel, she 
conceived would be the most proper 
man for her purpose. He happened 
also to be almost the only gentleman 
near her not engaged in the general 
conversation, and he from time to 
time shewed her particular marks of 
attention. 

The Baroness conversed much 
avd familiarly with him; but, how- 
ever earnestly she endeavoured to 
attract her husband’s attention by 
her sprightliness, he had no ears for 
any body but the Countess. Her 

vexation drew her de e per and deeper 
into conversation with Wartenstem. 

“ A charming social evening,” said 
Eschenburg to his lady, when the 
company had withdrawn. 

“ Delightful ! Wartenstein can 
really make himself a great deal more 
agreeable than I had imagined.” 

* Ob, but you should have ob- 
served the Countess—I should never 
have expected to find in a lady such 
@ cultivated mind, so richly and va- 
riously stered,”’ 
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“Nor I, ina man so much polite. 
ness, in following every turn and 
caprice of conversation, and with 
such urbanity and such fertility of 
genius.” 

“ The Countess is better read in 
history than most men,” 

* The Colonel is acquainted with 
every tender emotion of the female 
heart.” 

“ A man ought to marry, in order 
to know it thoroughly.” 

Oh, the Colonel in your place would 
have shewn me that sma‘ atlention, 
I am convinced.” She pointed to 
the spot where the book had lain on 
the fleor. 

“* And the Countess in your place, 
would certainly not have been guilty 
of that gvsat neglect-—the preferring 
a paltry romance to my conversa- 
tion.” 

Both were extremely nettled—both 
soon perceived that they ought not 
to have been so. In short, both sin- 
cerely repented what had passed, and 
felt anxious to prevent its recurrence. 
But neither would make the first ad- 
vance; and several days passed over 
in mutual coolness. In the interim 
the Countess had set out for her 
country seat, without Eschenburg’s 
letting fall a single word of regret at 
her departure. 

On the fourth day the Colonel paid 
them his promised visit. The undis- 
sembled friendliness with which Von 
Eschenburg received him, did not 
fail of its effect upon Clotilde. 

“T believe I have extolled War- 
tenstein too highly, lately,” said she, 
as soon as he was gone, and offering 
her hand to her husband as she 
spoke. 

“T willingly take upon myself a 

ortion of that blame,” replied the 
Sead embracing her. 

“In fact the Colonel cannot be so 
dangerous as he is represented to 
be. > 

“ Now you see, my dear, our agree- 
able party ‘has produced at least one 
good effect, namely, that of destroy- 
ing, in some measure, your prejudice 
against Wartenstein.” 

“« But I cannot conceive how we 
both fell into so tetchy a meod.” 

“ Nevertheless that is a thing that 
often happe ns, my dear Clotilde. In 
fon marriage state one must learn fo 
forget.” 
his subject was further discussed 






in all its bearings, until it was agreed 
that the marriage state does make 
adequate compensation for the loss of 
those tender blossoms with which 
the passion of unwedded lovers is 
adorned. 

But the consequences of that 
charming party were not yet over: 
the Colonel redoubled his visits, and 
became at length, a necessary appur- 
tenance to the family. 

Von Eschenburg had some suspi- 
cion of Wartenstein. The town pre- 
tended to know that he set no bounds 
to his passion, but let it carry him 
whithersoever it would, regardless of 
the happiness it might destroy, or, in- 
deed, of any consequences it might 
occasion. Judging trom his palpable 
attentions to the Baroness, it would 
appear that he had no design to pro- 
ceed very cautiously in his present 
amour. However, the Baron was 
aware of the decided aversion which 
his wife had for the Colonel; and he 
confided in the tried virtue of his 
lady, and even more in her taste. 
For vanity persuaded him it was impos- 
sible that a lady of taste could prefer 
the insignificant looking Colonel, to 
one of his own prepossessing exterior. 
Daily experience warned him in vain, 
for hits obstinate vanity had made 
him deaf to her voice. In the mean- 
while the Colonel had, by a thou- 
sand trifling attentions, gradually in- 
gratiated himself so much with Lady 
Von Eschenburg, that every evening 
in which she was deprived of his so- 
ciety, was followed by a sleepless 
night. Unknown to herself, * the 
friend of the family” had risen so 
high in her estimation, that among her 
confidential acquaintances, when the 
conversation turned upon particular 
virtues, or traits of character, she 
generally found examples of them in 
the Colonel’s life and conduct. 

At first Wartenstein appeared only 
occasionally and accidentally to drop 
mm at those hours in which the Baron 
was absent; but in a short time Clo- 
tilde discovered it was at such times 
only that he seemed delighted with 
her society. She reproached herself 
with not having earlier opposed and 

discouraged his growing passion. She 
eould not but be conscious that she 
had deviated almost too much from 
her former harsh conduct towards 
him. Yet, said she, excusing herself, 


how could I afterwards have begun 
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to discourage an attachment, which 
from its  unpretending delicacy, 
seemed, and seems to this hour, de- 
serving not merely of pardon, but of 
gratitude. 

Her goodness of heart led her to 
remove everything that could give 
the Colonel a pang. She had re- 
marked that a ring with Eschenburg’s 
portrait was hateful to him, and she 
avoided wearing it in his presence. 
Her gratitude for his good opinion 
shewed itself in a thousand similar 
observances, which, however innocent 
they were in themselves, nevertheless 
tended naturally to fan the Colonel’s 
flame. 

One favour only he had begged of 
her, namely, the liberty of calling her 
by her Christian name, and, for the 
very reason that it was his only re- 
quest, she considered that she ought 


‘to grant it. 


The Colonel evidently had long 
sought an opportunity of giving vent 
to some powerful feeling that agitated 
his bosom; this the Baroness per- 
ceived and avoided. One day he 
suddenly surprised her with the fol- 
lowing declaration. 

“« Clotilde,” said he, “ you must 
long ago have perceived that my 
whole existence depends on you.” 
Lady Von Eschenburg was the more 
startled at this abrupt declaration, as 
he accompanied it with a passionate 
grasp of her hand, and she was on 
the point of withdrawing it, when he 
continued in a milder tone—* Let 
me but speak, Clotilde! This suppres- 
sion of my feelings has torn my 
bosom ; if it continued longer it must 
destroy me utterly, and en would 
surely pain you a little?” 

“ What would you have, when you 
know”—here she cast a look at her 
husband’s portrait, which hung over 
the sopha, “I know—and I request 
no more than the acceptance of my 
vows of eternal constancy.” 

“ Impossible, Wartenstein—What 
return could I make you ?” 

“ Have I then desired a return? Is 
it not the ravishing thought of the 
sacrifice that renders me happy—the 
sacrifice I make for thee? I stand 
upon the brink of a precipice—your 
refusal will thrust me headlong down 
it.” 

With these words he threw him- 
self at her feet, and, at the same in- 
stant Madame Selter entered. 
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“TJ disturb you!” exclaimed the 
lady, startled at the scene betore her. 
“ By no means !”’ cried Clotilde, and 
the Colonel rising hastily, said, “ Pray, 
Madan, since you have seen so much, 
do me the favour to decide between 
us.” 

Madame Selter being made ac- 
quainted with the nature of his suit, 
replied that the thing was so novel 
that it required consideration. 

* But I request nothing more than 
the acceptance of a voluntary gift.” 
“Very possibly: but constancy is a 
gift, that—according to rule at least 
—demands a return in kind.” 

Wartenstein replied in offensive 
terms, that an extraordinary case 
could not be decided by a common 
rule, and it was fortunate that the 
entrance of the Baron put an end to 
the discussion, as Clotilde observed 
to her great regret, that both parties 
were on the point of launching out 
into bitter invective. 

Von Eschenburg was at a_ loss 
what to make of it. His wife’s un- 
easiness, the Colonel’s confusion, and 
Madame Selter’s glowing cheeks, in- 
volved him in perplexity—could all 
this be the effect of chance? Add 
to this that he found it impossible 
to introduce a topic of conversation 
—no string that he could touch upon 
seemed attuned to the humour of the 
company. The Colonel, unable longer 
to master his feelings, took a hasty 
leave and withdrew. 

“ What is the matter with him ?” 
enquired the Baron, 

Fortunately for Clotilde, Madame 
Selter relieved her from the disagree- 
able question, by replying, “I got 
into a dispute with him, and that too 
about a trifle, as it generally happens.” 

“ For example ?”’ 

* Really, I scarcely know how to 
tell you; ‘and it is not worth repeat- 
ing” 

The Baton was far from being sa- 
tisfitd with this answer, for his wife’s 
cétifosed and restrained behaviour 
contd not escape his notice. How- 
ever he deemed it more prudent to 
leivé the room, than to dive further 
into’'the cause of dispute, which it 
seemed they had reason for conceal- 
ing from him. 

‘“ Heaven be thanked!” exclaimed 
Clotilde, “ His eyes struck me like the 
sword of Justice. But what is to be 
done, now; tiny dear?” ~~ | 
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“ Avoid every thing that may lead 
you into asimilar dilemma.” 

“ And the Colonel ?” 

“Is, after the pretensions he has 
advanced to-day, the first to be 
avoided 2” 

“ But, my dear Selter, is a volun. 
tary sacrifice, then, of itself a preten- 
tion 2” 

“ Sacrifices of that kind are some- 
what suspicious.” 

“ How little do you know the 
man !” 

“ Perhaps better, my dear Clotilde, 
than your gentle heart knows his flat- 
tering mirror. I do not mean to say 
that Wartenstein is dishonourable, but 
he gives way to passion, and follows 
wherever it leads. The charms of 
every lady become magic snares to 
him.” 

“Tam now better informed upon 
that subject, and know how much re- 
port calumniates him. However, I 
will not contradict you, although I 
might ; but pray tell me, what am I 
to do ?” 

“Compel him, by a decided cold- 
ness on your part, to seek a new 
amour.” 

“ My dear Selter,—he loves no- 
body but me, and can love no other.” 

* You dont know him in the least 
—the loss of me will be his destruc- 
tion.” 

“The loss! then he has already 
gained your affections ?” 

“No, not so—I love Von Eschen- 
burg sincerely, but—” 

“No but, my dear! I will leave 
you to your own reflections on your 
duty, which demands unconditional 
obedience, and will admit of no wa- 
vering.” 

The deep impression which this re- 
monstrance made upon Clotilde, was 
shewn when the Colonel returned 
soon after Madame Selter’s depar- 
ture. He pressed more warmly than 
before, for her decision — Clotilde dis- 
engaged her hand and retreated a 
few steps backwards—*“ You are ac- 
quainted with the relations in which 
1 stand, and you, as the friend of the 
family. ought to be the last to think 
of destroying them.” 

“ Destroy them, did you say? My 
wish is, on the contrary, to lighten 
them.” 

“ Who told you that they were op- 
pressive to me?” 

_ “ How often, Clotilde, have I 















watched you, when your moist eye 
was turned to heaven, as if to ask 
what crime you had been guilty of, 
that your tender feelings were com- 
mitted to such ungentle keeping ? 
How often have I perceived that your 
most reasonable wishes found re- 
sistance, where they ought to have 
been anticipated with rapture! It is 
no consolation to you then to know 
that there exists a being who under- 
stands you better—who, had fortune 
created him a heaven on earth, by 
bestowing you on him, would cer- 
tainly not have extinguished your 
sublimest feelings with an ice-cold 
hilosophy—a man, who, wherever 
he lives, lives but for thee; who feels 
ten-thousand-fold every pang that 
seizes thee, and who, since he has en- 
joyed thy intercourse, finds joy only 
in thy loved presence.” 

“ And if it were, Wartenstein, that I 
prized your goodness, I would surely 
not be cruel enough to accept a pro- 
mise of constancy, which, under ex- 
isting circumstances, could be so little 
conducive to your happiness.” 

“Heaven has long since accepted 
my vow, with many others of re- 
nouncement. I desire only your ap- 
proval, which, closely examined, is 
nothing more than the acknowledg- 
ment that you deem my love equally 
disinterested and unperishable. For 
I swear —” 

Here the servant interrupted the 
scene, by announcing a visitor. In 
vain the Colonel hoped for her depar- 
ture. Monosyllabical as the conver- 
sation was, the lady stayed even after 
he was gone, and till the Baron re- 
turned, 

When the husband and wife were 
left alone, the former asked Clotilde 
what ailed her, and his visible sym- 
pathy affected her so much, that she 

athered confidence, and acquainted 

im with the Colonel’s conduct, taking 
care, however, to suppress every cir- 
cumstance that might offend him. 

_“ And how do you mean to de- 
cide?” enquired the husband, at 
length, after changing colour several 
times, 

“It is upon that point that I desire 
you advice, my dear.” 

There are but two ways. Total 
separation—either from your lover 
or your husband,” 

Oh, Eschenburg! how can you 
PMT 08 
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“ Because you overlooked the first, 
and most palpable alternative.” 

“But, my love, sighed Clotilde— 
poor Wartenstein,” 

“Mention not that name again, 
unless you are resolved to prefer the 
man: I dont know how he first came 
into our house” 

“ But I know,” said Clotilde, in 
the softest tone, taking her husband’s 
hand as she spoke. 

“Am I to hear reproaches even 
now ? At /Aat time propriety was 
concerned. I have remarked how this 
man has exerted all his powers to gain 
a footing here, and at this moment I 
discern clearly all the thousand pre- 
paratory steps that have led to this 
dishonour, He who makes a promise 
of love requires alike return, and 
conceals his expectation no longer 
than until he is sure of his object. 


. From this hour my house will be 


closed to him, and you will decide 
whether, under these circumstances, 
you will for the future consider it as 
yours.” 

“ Eschenburg !” exclaimed Clo- 
tilde, and would have folded him in 
her arms—but he stepped back say- 
ing,—* I now require a decision, and 
not a caress. Shall I announce to 
him, in writing, that he is hence- 
forth the master here, or shall I 
give you the keys until our legal 
separation can be effected?” Clo- 
tilde opened the secretaire, and begged 
him only not to forget the invalid 
in writing to the Colonel. 

“ Be under no uneasiness—I shall 
not waste a word upon him,” 

The Baron wrote—* At my wife’s 
request I hereby desire that you will 
never again pass the threshold of our 
house.” Clotilde turned pale asshe 
perused the billet, and her husband 
said while closing it, “ I must say,) * at 
your request’—your own honou de- 
mands it. And yet one thing more !” 
continued he, “I desire that; every 
letter which may find its way, to you 
from his hand, shall be delivered over 
to me,unopened ; this 1 owe to my 
own honour.” 

Clotilde consented, weeping, and 
entreated only that be should make 
no secret to her of the contents of 
such letters. 

The Colonel wrote the following in 


answer —* The . sentence | of death’) 
which your Lady has pronounced, 


upon me, I have-just received” 
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“ The ridiculous hero of romance !” 
exclaimed the Baron angrily. 

“ But, suppose now that he should,” 
—rejoined Clotilde who was near 
swooning away. 

“ Suppose ! then the world would 
contain one fool the less.” 

With these words, pronounced 
harshly enough, he left the room. 

An oe afterwards Clotilde sought 
her husband in his study—“ Here is a 
letter to me,” said she presenting one 
to him. 

“ How received ?”’—* Through his 
servant.” 

Von Eschenburg opened the letter 
and read : 

“ Gracious Lady ! I may have 
caused you uneasiness, therefore these 
lines. Whatever may become of me, 
no blame shall attach to you. You 
have rejected the verbal assurance of 
my constancy ; therefore 1 now re- 
peat, that I dedicate it to you for ever, 
and will rather part with life, than 
receive my happiress from any other 
female hand. Adieu! The horses 
which are to bear me away, are 
harnessed to my carriage. May hap- 
piness attend you !” 

“A pleasant journey !” cried the 
Baron. “ That resolution shows, how- 
ever, that his love has not robbed 
him of all his reason. The rest is 
to be proved.” 

Clotilde shook her head with asigh. 

Lady Von Eschenburg passed a 
sleepless night. In her dreams she 
beheld the Colonel committing in 
various ways the dreadful act of 
suicide. She roused herself, and every 
thing in the chamber that could rat- 
tle, as wardrobes, tables, and the 
like, gave the most decisive tokens 
of an approaching death. “ Alas ! 
he certainly died last night !” sighed 
she in the morning to the four de- 
solate walls of her chamber. “ And all 
for loveof me.” Nosooner was break- 
fast over than she threw on her mantle, 
and hurried to her friend Madame 
Selter. 

The latter was rejoiced to hear what 
had happened. 

“ But my peace of mind,” cried Clo- 
tilde. 

“ That, my dear, could in no other 
way be preserved to you; for they 
alone have claim to it, who know how 
to respect the relations of civilized 
life.” 

Upon that the Baroness related 


. 
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thestory of her dreams, and the tokens 
of death. 

“ Tokens! Alas, child, how long 
have you been so superstitious ?— 
Nay, you will become a ghost-seer 
presently.” 

“ Heaven forbid !” 

“ Heaven wil/forbid it ; and heaven, 
as well as your own reason, for. 
bids you to give the vein to your ima. 
gination, as you did last night, for 
otherwise it may come even to that; 
and truly it is bad enough to hear 
tables and chairs talk.” 

Clotilde confessed that she had now 
not much faith in the tokens, and 
Madame Selter kindly undertook to 
make enquiries respecting the Colo- 
nel’s residence and mode of life, and 
conscientiously impart the result to 
her friend. 

However, unfortunately all her en- 
deavours proved entirely fruitless ; 
not asoul knew which road he had 
taken after the first post. Clotilde 
was inconsolable ; her husband tried 
every thing that was likely to dissipate 
her grief and anxiety; but without 
effect. Society produced as little 
change in her as solitude ; although 
the latter sometimes, and particularly 
at night, brought with it new tokens 
and warnings, which she dared not 
communicate to any body in the house, 
for none but the most incredulous of 
Adam's children had abode there. 

The continued depression of the La- 
dy of the house gradually cast a gloom 
over each member of the family. At 
length, however, the arrival of an old 
university friend of the Baron’s, who 
came unexpectedly to pay them a visit, 
produced another agreeable evening. 

Clotilde confessed, when Von West 
was gone, that his wit and humour 
had very much contributed to dispel, 
fora time, tse heavy clouds which 
darkened her spirit ; and the Baron 
went early the following morningto 
repeat so pressingly his request that 
his friend would make abs leven his 
home, that he could no longer resist 
his entreaties. 

The inexhaustible fund of enter- 
tainment which their new inmate 
possessed, quickly brought about a fa- 
vourable change in the Baroness ; he 
had so many anecdotes to relate; and 
had the art of giving an interest 
to the most trivial. “My whole fa- 
mily,” said he, one day when they 
were praising his constant ‘flow 
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spirits, “ possess the same ; and if my 
sister be not grown too sentimental, 
through a love affair of which she has 
just informed mony letter, you shall 
soon be acquainted with a charming 
sprightly lass, whom I should feel.dis- 
posed to marry myself, if she were 
pot my sister. Immediately after the 
nuptials, she will repair hither with 
her husband—I hope he will not turn 
out a churl, or if he is, I will not rest 
until I have separated them, or Pil 
shoot him through the head—for Pll 
not have my family blood adulte- 
rated with any thing gross and dull.” 
A circumstance, however, soon oc- 
curred, which overthrew at once all 
that improvement in Clotilde’s mind, 
which the visitor’s sprightliness had 
brought about. A story which ob- 
tained currency inthe neighbourhood 
wasthe occasion of it. Theattachment 
of ayoung lady to a man beneath 
her in rank and fortune had been 
discovered by her relatives, and all 
intercourse between the parties con- 
sequently stopped. The lady had 
wisely opened her ears and under- 
standing to the remonstrances of her 
friends, but the young lover took 
the disappointment so much to heart, 
that he fell into a violent fever which 
put an end to his torments. Al- 
most every night since his death, 
he appeared to his cruel mistress 
cloathedin white and with threaten- 
ing gestures. The ghost was not in- 
timidated by the number of ,persons 
who sat up with her all .night—but 
continued his,troublesome visits, and 
followed her from chamber to cham- 
ber. ;Horror, grief, and deprivation 
of sleep, threatened the poor maiden 
with premature death. 
This was the story told and attested 
by numbers of soi-disant eye-wit- 
nesses, and it produced a violent effect 
upon the romantic Baroness. In her 
Own, opinion she was far more blame- 
ablethan the persecuted maiden, and 
the latter had the consolation ofkrow- 
mg that she had only broken off an 
unworthy attachment, and that the 
lover received only the punishment 
to his presumption. But what 
was Wartenstein’s crime? .“ Isit not 
the extreme of cruelty,” said she to 
lf, “ to reject the most disinte- 
Tested offer of love, and to deny a 
man the house, merely for having 
made.sueh an offer? andought Ito 
have Jet a husband’s authority go 
Rf. M. March, 1825. 
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so far, as to make me deliver over an 
innocent mortal to the most horrible 
of deaths, because he possessed 
a heart for me, yet a heart de- 
void of guile, and even disowning 
all pretensions to my love? Thus 
Clotilde argued; for that Wartea- 
stein would not survive his banis'- 
ment from her society, she was as 
fully convinced as of her own ex- 
istence. The circumstance that no 
person could give any intelligence of 
the Colonel, raised her dark fore- 
bodings to certainty, She at last, 
however, persuaded herself that he 
might have returned back to the 
city, under an assumed name, in 
order to be as near her as possible, 
and there contrive his death. 

She passed a dreadful night ; for it 
occurred to her, before shefell asleep, 
that the Colonel had frequently ex- 


‘pressed himself in admiration of the 


character of Werther; her dream, 
therefore, presented her lover to her 
inthe act of preparing for his long 
journey. She strove by screaming 
aloud to prevent the fatal touch of 
the trigger, but her voice failed her, 
and at the same instant the report of 
the dreadful pistol awoke her out of 
her disordered slumber. 

Clotilde rang up the servants, “ Go 
down, instantly, and see what is the 
matter out of doors !” cried she with 
a pale and distorted countenance, and 
sank back upon her pillow. The Ba- 
ron, awakened by the noise, desired 
to know the meaning of this singular 
behaviour. 

“ You will know all,” said his lady, 
“when the servants return, Oh God ! 
that Ishould have submitted, like a 
child, to your outrageous demand !”’ 

“ What demand ?” “ Have ,but 
patience, you will hear all.” 

The servants now came up, and ase 
sured their mistress that.they had dis- 
covered nothing at all in the street. 
“Oh! yes, Wartenstein, the unhappy 
Wartenstein, has been making an ai- 
tempt on his life close by our door.” 

“ How do you kuow that improba- 
ble fact ?” demanded the husband in 
a distant and ironical tone. 

“I know it. Ascribe it to a pre- 
sentiment, or a dream, or what you 
will—it is enough that-l saw the un- 
happy youth distinctly, and, heard the 
report of the pistol with my own.ears.” 

“ Aud the servants, who areneitbher 
in adream, nor under the. influence of 
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superstition, have been below, and 
have discovered no trace whatever of 
such an occurrence.” 

“ May he not, alter the commission 
of the dreadful act, have dragged him- 
self away a strect or two? Alas! if 
he could be saved !” 

“We will not lose our reputation 
as people of sound mind by making 
such a search, or keep the servants 
longer from their beds, since they have 
been uselessly disturbed.” 

With these words the Baron laid 
himself down. 

Clotilde arose and began to dress 
herself, but her husband told her, 
somewhat harshly, that if the fever of 
her imagination led to such unheard 
of exploits, he should be compelled 
to lock his doors. This he, in fact, 
caused to be done. 

Clotilde complained aloud, and 
could not comprehend how want of 
feeling could rise to such a pitch. 

In the morning she betrayed no 
disposition at all to rise from her bed. 
The physician, who was called in, 
found her pulse in a very feverish 
motion. Her husband implored her 
to take the prescribed remedies ; the 
doctor’s opinion had so roused his 
sensibility that he seldom quitted her 
bedside. 

“ And have you heard nothing yet 
of his death ?”’ inquired she. 

Von Eschenburgh replied in the 
negative. 

“ Do not disguise the truth !”’ 

“Certainly not, my love,” replied 
the affectionate husband. 

“In bed !” exclaimed Madame Sel- 
ter, who came to make a morning call. 

“ A sudden fever,” said the Baron, 
who was just at that instant called 
away. 

“ Dont believe it, my dear Selter,” 
said Clotilde. “ But pray tell me, have 
you heard any thing? Wartenstein ?” 

“ Yes, I am come to tell you.” 

“Alas! I know all already.” 

“ Well, I am told that he lives not 
far from here.” 

“Lives ! Would it were so !” 

“ Why surely, and, moreover, is very 
happy in a new amour.” 

Clotilde withdrew her hand and 
turned away. “ Wretched delusions !”’ 
cried she. “ I perceive that you have 
been fetched to restrain me, as a ma- 

niac with fabricated stories. Believe 
me, I know too well, that he died last 
night—here too, in this very town.” 
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“ Last night !” Madame Selter re. 
collected the fever that the Baron had 
mentioned, and deemed it prudent to 
avoid contradicting the invalid. That 
is something new, however !” 

* Isnothing then really known in 
the town of his violent death 2” 

“ T come froni his sisters, who had 
not heard a syllable about it, but on 
the contrary told me what I say.” 

“ Apropos ! There is some news !” 
said the Baron entering just then, 
“« The papers announce that Warten- 
sein has got married.” . 

Clotilde turned herself again to the 
wall, and could not be prevailed upon 
to hear or speak a word. After Ma- 
dame Selter had quitted the chamber, 
shaking her head pensively, she again 
turned her face and said—* I know 
not why you suppose me capable of 
so much credulity.” 

“ The paper will be here in half 
an hour to convince you.” 

“ Hee, my dear Clotilde,” said Es- 
chenburg shortly after, presenting her 
the paper. She took it, and read : 


“ To-day is the first day of our 
happy union. 
Moritz FravGc von WaARTENSTEIN, 
LEOPOLDINE VON WARTENSTEIN. 
formerly Von Lanpav.” 


“ The Christian names agree. It’s 
not amiss, but it is all in vain !” ex- 
claimed Clotilde laying down the 
journal. 

“In vain! Whydo you suppose the 
whole is fabricated? When and 
wherefore ? On account of your in- 
disposition this morning, I suppose, 
when the paper was printed the day 
befsre yesterday !” 

“ But perhaps reprinted this morn- 
ing here week deceptions have lost 
their novelty.” 

“ Clotilde, what strange infatuation 
is this ?”’ cried the Baron with an ex- 
pression that she could not misun- 
derstand. “ Well, then, somebody has 
made ‘a bad jest at Wartenstein’s ex- 
pense. Examples of that kind, too, 
are frequent enough.” “ But why not 
credit at once what is the most 
likely case ? Clotilde, I almost fear 
that your heart will deeply feel this 
step of Wartenstein’s,” 

“ My heart! Indeed, Eschenburg, 
you do my heart a great injustice. —l 
could go mad with joy if he had mar- 
ried ; and thus restore my peace of 
mind for ever. But, alas! the occur- 








rences of the past night are too memo- 
rable, and if it were only an illu- 
sion that represented his death to me, 
yet I am firmly persuaded that it was 
oné of those illusions which are called 
death-tokens, and that a marriage 
would be the last thing to follow it. 
The Baroness had no sooner risen 
and joined her husband in the break- 
fast room, than West came in laugh- 
ing with the news of the elucidation 
of the ghost story, which had first im- 
bued Clotilde’s mind with these pre- 
sentiments ; an elucidation, however, 
which was not particularly agreeable 
to her credulous caprice. The whole 
roved to be a deception carried on 
by the two lovers, for there was no 
more foundation for the report of the 
man’s death, than for that of his per- 
secuting the lady in the shape of a 
ghost and the women who watched by 
er were bribed to their interest.— 
“ That is quite a new piece of news,” 
added West, “ but now for an old one, 
which I have also received this morn- 
ing.” With that he drew an open 
letter from his pocket. “ Half an hour 
ago this billet was sent to me, after 
having lain for a fortnight enclosed 
in a letter to a lady resident here, but 
who has been absent on a journey. It 
is from my sister, who at length ac- 
quaints me with the name of her 
bridegroom. The man has a residence 
in this city, and she writes me that he 
has already confessed toa great many 
oer indiscretions ; but neverthe- 
ess, she is willing to undertake the 
task of his reform. What will a maiden 
in love not venture on? Apropos ! 
he is an acquaintance of yours, aud has 
visited you very recently. I should be 
delighted if you would acquaint me 
with the particulars of a few of his 
pranks, that I may put them intoverse, 
and send it to him. But you don’t 
imagine, I dare say, that it is Colonel 
Von Wartenstein whom my sister is to 
marry, or doubtless has married by 
this time.”’ 
“ Then you, my dear West, are also 
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a party in the scheme of counter- 
acting my too well-grounded appre- 
hensions. Well, | am only at a loss 
to imagine why there is such a want 
of consistency in your preconcerted 
reports.” 

“ Bless me, Madam, I have lost all 
power of comprehension!” cried 
West. Iknow not whether my ears 
still possess the faculty of distinguish- 
ingsounds. A scheme to counteract 
your apprehensions !” 

“ Aye,a scheme full of inconsis- 
tencies. According to your account 
your sister is Wartenstein’s bride, 
while the latest journals give her quite 
a different name.”’ 

“What! do the papers already 
make mention of the name ?” 

“ Yes, but according to that autho- 
rity, as you will see, the Colonel has 
married a Fraulein von Landau,”’ said 
the Baron. 

“ Well, well! Ithought you were 
aware that she is my half-sister, the 
daughter of my mother’s second bus 
band.” 

West handed the letter to Clotilde, 
who instantly becoming convinced of 
the truth, at last grew instantly tran- 
quil, and explained to him the mean- 
ing of her mysterious assertion. It 
led to a thousand jokes, sometimes 
touching the death-tokens, sometimes 
the early occasionsof of Wartenstein’s 
familiarity with the family. “ Well, 
it is a fortunate conclusion after all,” 
said Clotilde, when alone with her 
husband. “ From this moment, Es- 
chenburg, I will never take up a 
novel in your presence.” 

“ Or, if you should, and the volume 
should fall upon the floor, I will 
instantly pick it up for you.” 

“Tf youhad not been so gallant to 
the lovely Countess on the following 
evening !” 

* True, my love, I was to blame.” 

“ But who will not forget all iu the 
happy conclusion ?” 

W. S. 
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RURALIZING. 


Your jays and yonr mugpies may chatter in trees, 
Aud whisper soft nonsense in groves if they please ; 
But a house is much more to my mind than a tree, 
And for groves—Oh ! a fine grove of chimneys for me, 


SHENSTONE was certainly a pretty 
pastoral writer, and Thomson's Sea- 
sons are delightfully rural; but for my 
part, give me Captain Morris, he was 
the port after my own heart, uvited 


judgment with genius, and with him 


I exclaim, again and again, “ Oh! a 
fine grove of chimneys for me!” 

You must know, gentle reader, that 
I am a downright cockney, yea, 
thorough and legitimate, strictly born 
witha sound of Bow bells and most 
substantially convinced, in defiance of 
all conviction, that London is the 
largest, the richest, the best built, the 
most convenient, the most civilized, 
the most salubrious, the most—in 
short, the only place in the world ! and 
any one wearing indispensables, who 
dares to contradict me, (provided it 
be a single person, I war not with 
the fair sex,) I hereby challenge to 
single combat, and have accordingly 
left my name with the publisher, who 
has most obligingly consented in such 
a case tobe my second, I am per- 
suaded no half-pay officer can detest 
the sight of his tailor's bill more than 
I do the green fields, and I have no 
hesitation in affirming that 1 would 
rather vegetate in the closest court in 
the Temple all the dog-days, than luxu- 
riate if all the pomp and circumstance 
of highland costume, and mountains 
of heather, forests of fir, foaming cata- 
racts, the Tomb of Claverhouse, and 
the Cave of Fingal. Yes, such, O ye 
Caledonian Society! is my taste, and 
such likewise was the taste of the 
great Samuel Johnson, I glory in pro- 
claiming it! 

Tam a bachelor also. Heaven be 
praised for all things !—and as I detest 
the restraints and annoyances incurred 
by residing in a lodging house, or a 
family, especially where there are chil- 
dren, | have for the last filteen years 
constantly lived in chambers. It is 
true, it might have been otherwise, but 
Miss Belinda Blubber—Heaven be 


j raised, as I said before, for all things! 
thought proper to refuse me, and | 
have been remarkably obliged to her 
ever since. She made poor Bonus a 
happy man soon after, and F have 
the inexpressible satisfaction to know 
that he bas been, as Sir Peter Teaz!e 
expresses it, “ the most miserable dog 
ever since.”” 

With such ideas, such prejudices, I 
don't know how it was, but certain it 
is, that about three months ago, I was 
ass enough to accept an invitation to @ 
friend’s in Cumberland, a married man, 
mark ye! with a plentiful family, who 
vowed he would take fio excuse ; that 
I had long promised to favour him, 
and that he was delighted in the assur- 
ance that I should find myself so ex- 
ceedingly happy in his déttle Para- 
dise, as he called it, as to be induced 
to prolong my visit. Happy, ye 
gtoves of the Temple! ye bowers of 
single blessedness! Happy two hun- 
dred and eighty long miles from your 
bewitching shades! ‘The idea was sa- 
crilege! and sufficiently punished was 
I for following it. 

But to proceed. After a most fati- 
guing and tiresome journey in the 
mail, during which, by the bye, if 
rained incessantly, and I was opposed 
to a Colonel in the Life Guards, whose 
unconscionable long 'egs annoyed mie 
exceedingly, I arrived at my destina- 
tion, Now,as I never take people by 
surprise, as well for their convenience 
as my own, | had apprized my friend 
of the precise hour he might expect 
me, hinting at the same time, that 
after I had made my ¢oilette, a com- 
fortable nick-nack or two, with a 
bottle of his best bee’s wing, would 
not be particularly unacceptable. 
Vain precaution! my letter lay un- 
omnet on the table of the most cheer- 
less apartment I evr entered, my 
friend had been from home these two 
days, was not expected until morning, 
aud, asthe devil would have it! had 











the key of the cellar in his pocket. 
His wife, however, in a most deplora- 
ble deshadille, at length made her ap- 

nee, and after a thousand apolo- 
gies for the pickle | had caught them 
in, informed me it was washiig day! 
that there was nothing in the house, 
and that the butcher lived six miles 
off. However, she would do the best 
she could, and ordering a slip-shod 
Abigail to show me into a room, where 
there was neither water, towel, nor 
soap, left me fo contrive ways and 
means—for a guest 1 could easily per- 
ceive she wished at the Antipodes, 
for disturbing them so unseasonably. 
] shall not expatiate on the repast 
which followed. Few are ignorant of 
the delights of a family dinner in the 
suds’ season. I shall merely observe 
that there was a stained table cloth, 


second-hand mutton, cape madeira, 


no port, and nine noisy urchins, ye 
gods! by way of dessert. Well! of 
all annoyances, sure the most annoy- 
ing is the absurd custom of introduc- 
ing children after dinner, At such a 
oo their ways are to me any thing 
ut winning. Their presence is a bar 
to all conversation, and one is forced 
by complaisance to notice the little 
wretches, when oftentimes—God for- 
give me !—But as I said before, [ am 
a bachelor, and heaven be praised for 
all things! 

The next morning, as expected, my 
friend returned; and after expressing 
his regret for being so unseasonably 
absent, and giving me a most cordial 
welcome, proposed, as the day was 
fine, that we should stroll to a neigh- 
bouring mountain, and enjoy the 
scenery. It was but seven miles, and 
mt 6 the road was somewhat of the 
roughest, and the ascent a little diffi- 
cult, yet it was richly worth the trou- 
ble. Accordingly off” we set, scramble, 
scramble—now up precipices, now 
through brambles, at one time leaping 
& torrent, at another clinging to a 
furze bush, and all beneath the storch- 
ing influence of a meridia sun. At 
length, pase with heat, with an 
awkward aperture in the seat of my 
nankeens, and one foot tied up in a 
pocket-handkerchief, we reached the 
wished for summit, and weré about to 
reap the reward of our exertions in 
the enjoyment of a coup d'ei!, which 
my friend assured me was universally 
admitted by all connoisseurs in the 
picturesque to be surpassingly sub- 
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lime. May be so. F had no oppor. 
tunity of judging. Ere we could cast 
eyes around, a'dingy cloud enveloped 
us, and instantly barsting, soaked us’ 
to the skin. This toa rheumatic sub- 
ject was no joke. I by no means con- 
sidered a shower bath administered in 
a glowing perspiration as a judicious 
prescription, and fearful of the conse- 
quences, immediately began to de- 
scend, In vain my companion op 
posed me, in vain protested it was 
clearing, and that in a few minutes 
the scene would burst upon us with 
double splendour from the effect of 
contrast. I persisted in returning, 
and on reaching my chamber, tossed 
off a bumper of curacoa, and instantly 
went to bed, most particularly wishing 
all prospects at the devil, and my 
friend there to enjoy them. And here 
I swear by Gog and Magog! the 
Giants of St. Dunstan! the Grass- 
hopper of Cornhill! and the Dragon 
of Bow! that while there are pano- 
ramas, dioramas, cosmoramas, nafura- 
mas, or any other amas, I will never 
go beyond the bills of mortality again 
to behold the finest prospect in the 
universe! 

The effects of this cursed expedition 
confined me fora week. Mercy upon 
us! what drenchings did I undergo !— 
what “ never ending still beginning” 
slops did I swallow! One would have 
thought my body the Augean stable, 
and my apothecaty Hercules, who 
turned a river through it. This rascal, 
whom I grievously suspect to be a 
horse doctor, was determined to make 
the most of me, and what with pow- 
ders, draughts, and boluses, aided by 
the ever ready broths, wheys, anc 

ruels of my ar a hostess, I 
Eevat to think in sober earnest that 
perpetual motion was discovered, 
Would this had been my sole annoy- 
aftice! But unfortunately my friend 
took it into his head that I should be 
low-spirited without society, and not- 
witlisianding my asstrances to the 
contrary, persisted in giving mé 4s 
much of his company 48 possible. 
Heavens! to what everlasting details 
was I obliged to listen! all about dogs, 
and horses, and ploughing matches, 
and vestry meetings! Subjects as in- 
teresting to me as craniology to ah 
Esquimatx, ot an outinian lectare tu 
Jack Ratidall. At night too, just asl 
had recovered my echaustioa Of spi- 


rits, and had lost my sorrows in a re- 
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freshing slumber, 90 sure was I to be 
disturbed by the squalls of the infant 
in the nursery adjoining, these awoke 
the rest of the urchins, who sympa- 
thetically joined in chorus, and in the 
concert that followed, at which the 
dog in the yard invariably as- 
sisted, I would have defied Morpheus 
himself, after a dcuble dose of poppy 
water, to have “ steeped his senses in 
forgetfulness.” 
ut health and aggravated miseries 
awaited me. We were invited, on my 
recovery, to take a family dinner at a 
neighbouring gentleman's. We were 
to come early, to make a long day of 
it, and as we had some distance to go, 
otf we set, soon after breakfast, my 
hostess with two of the children and 
myself wedged into the whisky, while 
her sposa, on a superb hunter, full of 
spirit, and action, and with difficulty 
held in, curvetted by our side. We 
had not proceeded far, when one of 
the haan I forget which it is called, 
the near one, or otherwise—no great 
matter—it was on the right looking 
towards the horses, by some accident 
or other, suddenly encountered a post ; 
a circumstance which so alarmed the 
lady, and gave her so bad an opinion 
of my skill in driving, that she in- 
stantly insisted upon my changing 
places with her husband, or she was 
certain the poor dear little ones would 
be killed. To vacate my seat I had 
no objection, to mount Plantagenet 
an insuperable one. To be sure | had 
sported equestrian before ; but then it 
was either on a donkey at Brighton, 
or a hack at Hastings, very different 
style of animals, let me tell you, to 
Plantagenet. Plantagenet! What a 
name! There was something appalling 
in the very sound of it! According 
after resigning the reins to my friend, 
I seized my Bucephalus by the bridle, 
and keeping him at a respectable dis- 
tance, prepared to trudge it. But to 
this my companions would by no 
means consent. A visitor, and suf- 
fered to walk ! The thing was impos- 
sible! perfectly inadmissible! I must 
either ride, or positively they would 
all keep me company. So finding 
resistance would be unavailing, and in 
all probability betray my fears, I even 
put a bold face upon the matter, and 
placing my foot in the stirrup, mounted 
the saddle, alas !_ with about much the 
same sensations, I suspect, as a crimi- 
nal does the gallows. Oh! fatal 
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step! Oh? climax of temerity! Even 
now, when I reflect on its degrading 
consequences, my blood burns with 
indignation, and my cheeks with 
shame. Oh! why did I—surpassing 
ass that I was!—quit my comfortable 
chambers, all their joys, conveviences, 
and luxuries ! my morning paper, my 
protracted breakfast, my delicious 
idleness, my evening steak, my iced 
sports !—My chair too, my easy chair, 
that invention of inventions! within 
whose swan’s down embraces even 
kings might sink, and amid the re- 
spected solitude of sported oak, repose, 
aud dream of heaven! But | forget, | 
am at present sixteen hands and a 
half high, perched upon this cursed 
quadruped, more unmanageable than 
the Bonassus, and foaming at the 
mouth—heaven defend us! lke a pot 
of porter. 

I had scarcely attained this un- 
wished for elevation, when, as some 
Zamiel willed it, a view-hollow struck 
on my affiighted ear, and in a few 
minutes the fox, followed by the lead- 
ing hounds, and huntsmen, appeared 
in the ploughed field on our right. 
To clear the hedge, and dart among 
the foremost, was with Plantagenet 
the work of a moment, and in an 
agony of fear, with my hands mechani- 
cally fixed on the mane, and my heels 
insinuated into the poor animal’s sides, 
I was soon borne beyond all competi- 
tion, though not, alas! before the 
master of the hunt, enraged at my 
apparent presumption, had bestowed a 
hearty cut with his whip on my un- 
fortunate corpus, as it passed him. I 
must decline further particulars. Any 
one ia the neighbourhood of Keswick 
can narrate them. Indeed, I am given 
to understand that a certain Lake Poet, 
remarkable alike for his simplicity 
and pathos, is now actually employed 
on the subject, and will, I have great 
hopes, in a few weeks favour us with 
a fresh excursion, which will, of 
course, ina considérable degree con- 
sole me for my disgrace. Suffice it, 
after swimming three rivers, clearing a 
double hedge, to the unspeakable as- 
tonishment of a location of gypsies 
beneath, and dashing through a 
crowded market place, to the utter 
discomfiture of divers ducks, pigs, and 
old women, I was at length safely de- 
posited, to my inexpressible satisfac- 
tion, in the welcome embraces of a 
horsepond. 











Illustrious Gilpin! connubial Trun- 
nion! and thou devoted sufferer of 
Brentford! say! can your exploits 
compete with this >—No, no, I know, 
I feel that I am the very bathos of the 
ridiculous, the ass of asses! Amid 
shouts of laughter, insulting pity, and 
ironical congratulation, I sneaked to 
an adjoining inn, and after inditing a 
hasty epistle to my friend, and con- 
signing the unconscious cause of my 
misfortune to the care of the landlord, 
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City of cities ! Paragon of paragons ! 
Emporium of all that is great and 
good, and joyous and magnificent, the 
abode of luxury, and monopolizer of 
enjoyment, all hail ! Welcome, thrice 
welcome is thy bilious atmosphere! 1 
venerate the sooty smack of it, It 
steals over my delighted senses like 
“the sweet south,” and if ever again 
I break thy haleyon bounds, may a 
sluttish wife, thirteen children, and a 
cottage ornée on the wrong side of 








shot into a chaise by the back door, 
and in eight and forty hours reached 
London. : 


Tyburn turnpike, be my portion, 


THE NINE. 


Calliope’s too grand for me; 
Euterpe sets me weeping : 
Wild Erato too well I know ; 
And Clio sets me sleeping. 


Terpsichore ! Melpomene ! 
Why, one’s bad as t’other; 

This is too sad; and thal’s half mad,— 
All bustle, noise, and smother, 


Polyhymnia talks ; Thalia quirks ; 
And both of them too much : 
Urania’s old as earth, and cold 
As any sea star's touch, 


Therefore, until some bard’s high will 
Creates another Muse, 

/ must write prose; for, out of those, 
No patroness I |] chuse. 


BION’S THIRD IDYL. 


As Llay slumbering, Venus came upon me, 
The infant Cupid in her fair hand bringing, 
And thus imposed a gentle mandate on me,— 
«Good shepherd! take this child, and teach him singing.” 
This said, she vanished. And I—without thought— 
All my old ditties to the bright boy taught : 
How Pan first woke the reed, Pallas the flute, 
Pheebus the lyre, and Mercury the lute, 
But coon, for little reck'd he of my lore, 
He, in his turn, warbled me sweetly o'er 
Such tales of mortal and of deathless flame, 
And all the magic of his mother’s name, 
That my own lessons | forgot or spurn’d, 
While softer, heav’nlier ones of Aim I learn’d, 
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Memoirs of Joseph Fouche, Duke of 
Otranto, Minister of the General 
Police of France. Translated from 
the French. 2 vols. 8vo. Charles 
Knight. 

The lively interest excited by the 
announcement of Fouche’s Memoirs, 
has not been disappointed by their ac- 
tual appearance. If he told the truth, 
it was thought we should obtain some 
important disclosures of the means by 
which his imperial master rose to 

ower, and those intrigues which accel- 
erated his downfall ; and the contents 
of the present volumes unfold more of 
the arcana of state intrigue than we 
could even have anticipated from such 

a deep proficient. It will doubtless be 

enquired, what guarantee we have 

for the authenticity of these memoirs, 
since they have been impeached by 
his own family, and have been loudly 
denounced as falsehoods by hisenemies; 
we boldly answer that the internal 
evidence is sufficient to convince the 
most sceptical enquirer, that though 
there are many things omitted that 
were derogatory to the present Royal 
Family of France which Fouche did 
know of, and concerning which he 
had damning documents in his pos- 
session, yet there are numberless inci- 
dents explained, of which none knew 
the real truth but Fouche himself — 

That some things have been added, 

and very many suppressed by the 

French editors, cannot admit the sha- 

dow of a doubt. We feel notwith- 

standing, a strong feeling of confidence 
in their general truth; and if any doubt 
could arise of their actual allegations, 
it would be chiefly from the admissions 
which the ci-devant Minister makes 
against himself. He excuses his con- 
duct, it is true, by the difficult circum- 
stances in which he was placed, en- 
deavours to shew that all his efforts 
were exerted solely to pacify the fury 
of contending factions, and that in 
short, he did not do one single act that 
was not intended for the benefit of his 
country. It is evident by his own 
shewing that he betrayed the Direc- 
tory to Bonaparte, and that-he would 
have attempted a repetition of the same 






system on his wily chief, if he had 
thought such conduct suitable to his 
personal advantage. It must at the 
same time be admitted, that with the 
exception of his conduct during the 
reign of terror, he seems at no period 
of his influence to have displayed a 
cruel Or sanguinary propensity, and 
that he softened, as far as.lay in his 
power, the harshness of the measures he 
was forced to adopt as the Police Mi- 
nister of Napoleon, To him were the 
emigrants chiefly indebted for their 
return to their country ; and though 
all his predelictiors ran in favour of the 
republicans, he seems to have em- 
ployed the power of which he was 
possessed impartially towards both 
parties, in preventing either from be- 
coming dangerous to the Government. 
He yiews things wholly through the 
camera Obscura of a police minister's 
portfolio——has not the slightest idea of 
quelling discontent by lenity and con- 
ciliation, or of rendering the people de- 
sirous as well as worthy of a good go. 
vernment by the freedom of public 
discussion. With all the jargon of the 
revolutionary era, his notion of popular 
rights is about as just as that of a 
Turkish Pasha, “ You shall have full 
power to vote and speak as you please 
—nothing canbe more just—but your 
votes and speeches must always agree 
with my own opinion.” Wherever 
obnoxivus measures are to be explained, 
he magnanimously throws the whole 
blame on his late master, or on his 
great enemy, Talleyrand, who, Pro- 
teus-like, avoided compromising his 
repose in the doubtful interregnum of 
1815, and thus threw into the shade 
the.services of the pilot who ran the 
ship amidst the breakers, though these 
very services—namely, unbounded and 
unparalleled treachery—were chiefly 
instramental in paving the way for the 
return of Louis XVIII. to his vacant 
throne. After a rigorous struggle with 
the royalists and the men of the Re- 
volution, the acyte policy of Talley- 
rand triunphed over the doubtful re- 
putation of the regicide, who was forecd 
into exile like his brother republican, 
the ex-minister Carnot. His posthu- 








mous memoirs contain a defence of his 
conduct wherever he thought it defen- 
sible, and an explanation or palliation 
of every thing that seemed too gross 
even for Fouche’s boldness of assertion, 
We have at all times been surprised at 
the singular openness and daring with 
which French politicians have asserted 
the most notorious falsehoods—and 
never were we more surprised than at 
the numberless memoirs and explana- 
tions which the year 1815, (the year 
of girouettes, in Parisian parlance) 
brought forth to the astonished eyes of 
the public. We must in some measure 
acquit Fouche of this boldness, for he 
has thought proper to slur over his 
famous visit to Nantes in 1793 in a 
very ambiguous manner, and we feel 
no inclination for hunting for proofs 
. of his deep implication in the horrible 
proceedings of that era of blood and 
devastation. We may mention, how- 
ever, that his ferocity of language re- 
mains on record in the bloody columns 
of the Moniteur ; but he himself as- 
serts, and we partly believe it to bea 
faet, that the acts of atrocity he therein 
boasts of having committed, are to be 
taken with a very libera! allowance, as 
the violent agents of the Convention 
made it a practice (as a proof of their 
zeal) to erate the cruelties they 
committed in spreading the influence 
ofrepublican terror over the provinces. 
With these early performances of the 
embryo minister, we shall not now de- 
tain our readers ; but proceed to give 
a brief abstract from the present vo- 
lumes of political life, such as he him- 
self holds it furth, and not as he is 
described by the exaggerated state- 
ments of his enemies. His own ad- 
missions are sufficiently criminato 
without the attacks of his rivals. tt 
must at the same time be admitted, that 
we are yet too near the times in which 
those events took — that too many 
of the actors still survive, and above 
all, that the influence of the present 
ment of France is too powerful 
repressing correct knowledge of the 
facts, for us to obtain “ the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
concerning the great events of the Re- 
volution.—We proceed to our sketch : 
Joseph Fouché was born at Nantes 


of ares ble family, and so distin- 
pushed himset in early life that he 
Prefect of the College before 


the Revolution. In the year 1792 he 


was elected by the inhabitants of his 
E. M. March, 1825. 
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native city as their representative in the 
National Convention, He immediately 
made himself conspicuous among the 
violent republicans, saved (he says) by 
his own and his colleagues’ energy his 
country from ruin, and voted for the 
death of Louis XVI.—because “ his 
life was incompatible with the existing 
order of things.”—“ In politics (he 
adds) even aticcity itself may pro- 
duce a salutary efiéct.” And truly he 
seems to have carried this principle 
into effect in his subsequent career, 
Though he was several months em- 
ployed ona mission to the south, his 
violent proclamations did not shield 
him from the anger of Robespierre, or 
from the hatred of the Jacobins, who 
expelled him from theirsociety. Hav- 
ing ascertained that he was put in the 
lists of proscription, along with Tallien, 
Legendre, Dubois du Crance, Dannou, 
ond Chénier, he was forced for many 
months to adopt the most miserable 
disguises ; but by the assistance of the 
other destined victims of the despot, he 
succeeded in sapping his power, and 
finally in sending him to the guil- 
lotine. On this occasion, he says with 
great simplicity, as if he had been sur- 
prised at the novelty—* What took 
lace after Robespierre’s downfall 2— 
That which we have seen to have been 
the case after a fall still more memor- 
able. Those who were the most abject 
before the decemvir, could, after his 
death, find no expression strong enough 
to express their detestation of his ty- 
ranny.” A striking view of French 
honour and French versatility ! When 
the Directory was formed, in spite of 
his former services, Fouché was totally 
neglected, though supported by the 
interest of that mock statesman and 
theatrical director, Barras; but he 
found means at last of obtaining a 
share in the government contracts, 
which laid the foundation of his future 
fortune. It is well known how govern- 
ment contracts were managed in France 
in the time of the Directory—how a 
share was worth from two to three 
hundred thousand pounds ; and we 
easily appreciate the venality and 
boundless extravagance of the Repub- 
lican system by reverting to a very 
opposite, and striking, and, at the same 
time, ancient example—that of the 
Munitionnaire General Ouvrard in 
1823, who made more than fwo mil- 
lions sterling in a six months cam- 


paign! Such were the practices in 
2M 
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France in 1797.—-Such are the prac- 
tices in 1825! While Fouché was 
picking up the crumbs of comfort that 
fell in his way, another revolution took 
place inthe Directory by the direct 
interference of Augereau’s soldiers, who 
enabled the ruling faction to send otf 
into exile(to the swamps of Cayenne!) 
all his deputies, consuls, generals, and 
public writers whom they thought hos- 
tile to their cause. To add to the 
beauties of the popular representation, 
the elections of 49 departments (the 
half of France) were declared null.— 
Like other patriots, Fouché was now 
vided for, by being appointed Am- 
pennies to the Cisalpine Republic, a 
new tributary government, founded by 
Bonaparte in the north of Italy, cons 
sisting of Austrian Lombardy, the 
Modenese, Bologna, and part of the 
continental territory of the Venetians, 
In the mean while the Directory had dis- 
patched Bonaparte to Egypt, by the 
advice of Talleyrand, says our author, 
who maintains, that they were de- 
sirous of removing him from France, 
and exposing both his reputation and 
his life to hazardous contingencies.— 
Having made some changes in the go 
vernment of the Cisalpine Republic, 
which did not accord with the views 
of the a Directors, Fouché 
was obliged to leave his embassy and 
return to Paris, where new changes 
were weekly and almost daily oc- 
curring. By the assistance of Barras 
and Sieyes, he was sent as Ambassador 
to Holland. He there formed an in- 
timacy with the Commander-in-Chief, 
General Brune, and cordially agreed 
with him in sharing the profits of their 
situation—namely, in selling licenses 
forthe importation of English goods 
into the Dutch ports, Of course he 
sold thelicences merely for the good of 
his country, and Brune, he says, ** kept 
our troops firm in their cliediend, by 
shutting his eyes to the carrying on of 
a contraband trade, indis le to 
— ruin of the country.””. The 
irectory at home, finding themselves 
nenatas by the opposition of the 
Council and of the War Minister, 
Bernadotte, recalled Fouehé to Paris, 
for the purpose of superintending the 
supreme police of France. The fol- 
lowing are his reflections—and they 
are natural enough to an ex-police 
Minister—upon the ‘high importance 
of his functions -—~<« | ' 
* ‘Tae Crown was lost in 1689 ftom the 
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mere incapacity of the high police, the 
directors of itat that time not being able 
to penetrate the conspiracies and plots 
which threatened royalty. The first pledge 
for the safety of any government whatever 
is a vigilant police, under the directions 
of firm and enlightened ministers. The 
difficulties of the high police are immense, 
whether it has to operate in the combi- 
nations of a representative government, 
soincompatible with whatever is the least 
arbitrary, and that leaves to the factious 
legal means with which to execute their 
projects ; or whether it acts in behalf ofa 
more concentrated form of government, 
aristocratical, directorial, or despotic. In 
the latter case, the task is the more diffi- 
cult, for nothing transpires from without ; 
it is in obscurity and mystery that traces 
must be discovered which only present 
themselves to enquiring and penetrating 
glances.’’—(page 66.) 
Now either discontent is partial or 
eneral : if it be partial, arising merely 
rom the wounded interests of a small 
party, plots and conspiracies may as- 
suredly be prevented by the efforts of 
a vigilant police ; but if the discontent 
be general, nothing can dispel it but 
change of measures or a revolution.— 
Wherever a severe police exists, there 
revolutions are frequent, not altogether 


because tbe police shews the apprehen- 
sions of the government, but because 
the public discontent being pent u 


for a time, breaks forth with uncontrol- 
able violence the moment an oppor- 
tunity of vengeance occurs. Had the 
ew not prevented the Parisian pub- 
ic from learning the disasters of their 
army, it is most certain that the inha- 
bitants would have risen en masse to 
sweep off the invaders from their soil ; 
but in one moment they learned that 
instead of their troops having obtained 
victory, there were two hundred thou- 
sand foreigners at their gates,—and the 
throne of Napoleon fell without a 
struggle. So much for the blessings of 
police—it debases the people in peace, 
and unnervesthem in war. Itis a 
most unwise, as well as most tyran- 
nical and cruel expedient, my 
Now burst forth thegenius of Fouché 
from the cloud that had. hitherto con- 
cealed it. The jacobins, with all their 
uarelenting despotism, were but chil- 
dren to him in the war of opinion. 
He shot up the halls of clubs, dispersed 
the once powerful jacobins themselves, 
lied the conspiracies in the south, 
liberated the royalists from prison after 
binding them to the republican cause 
by favours and promises, and then sent 








them into La Vendeé, where they soon 
succeeded in establishing submission 
to the Government. Soon afterwards 
he suppressed eleven of the most po- 
pular journals, royalist and jacobin, 
nullo discrimine, and, according to his 
own avowal, arrested the journalists 
themselves, whom he accuses of ** sow- 
ing dissension among the citizens, of 
establishing it by persisting to sup- 
pose its existence, of blasting private 
character, misrepresenting motives, 
re-animating factions, and re-kindling 
animosities,"* What a charming con- 
fusion of ideas! Ina 1824, we find 
French journals prosecuted for “ a 
tendency to bring the King's go- 
vernment into disrepute ;”” which shews 
that the royalist governments of the 
present day are marching in the foot- 
steps of their republican predecessors ! 
—At this time, the principal enemies 
ofthe Directory were Jourdain, the 
organ of the republicans, -and Ber- 
nadotte, the leader of the moderate 
party ; but the former had not talent 
for the task he undertook, and the 
latter had too much timidity and in- 
decision. Bernadotte was frightened 
or cajoled into a resignation of his 
ace as war-minister, and evety thing 
ad fallen into the utmost confusion, 
= oe tie Bonaparte from 
yptt anew light upon the po- 
litical erena, and Getnoueteated that the 
most daring competitor would carry 
the day. His. arrival had been care- 
fully preceded by the strenuous exer- 
tions ofhis brothers and frieads in bis 
favour, and by the bulletin of the vic- 
tory of Abouker (over the Turks ;) 
sothat from the moment of his landing 
his great atchievements and the cri- 
tical situation in which the country 
was placed, excited the most lively en- 
thusiasm in his favour, and in passing 
through Aix, Avignon, Valence, Vi- 
enne, and Lyons, he was hailed by the 
universal acclamations of the people, 


“It might have been supposed (says 
Fouché) that the universal feeling was 
that a chief was wanting, and that this 
chief bad arrived under auspices the most 
fortunate. Upon being announced at 
Paris in the theatres, the intelligence pro- 
duced an extraordinary sensation, a unie 
Versal delirium of joy. Perhaps there 
might have been something prepared in 
all this, some concealed impelling power ; 
but the general opinion cannot be con- 
trolled, and certainly it was very flattering 
to this unexpected return of a great man. 
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From this moment, he appeared to re- 
gard himself as a sovereign who bad been 


received as such in his dominions.’’—Vol. 


1. p. 9%. 


Among those-who manceuvred very 
powerfully in his favour, was his wife 
Josephine, whom Fouché does not es- 
teem very profoundly ,as may be judged 
by his sketch of her character :— 


“Ttis well known by what misjudged 
profusions [she perpetuated] the disorders 
and the embarrassments of ber family ; 
she was always withouta sous. The in- 
come of 40,000 francs secured to her by 
Bonaparte before his departure, was in- 
sufficient for her; independent of two ex- 
traordinary remittances, amounting to- 
gether to the same sum, which bad been 
sent her from Egypt, in less than one year. 
Besides this, Barras having recommended 
her to me, I bad included her in the num- 
ber of those who had secret pecuniary 
assistance from the funds arising from 
gambling licenses. 1 gave ber with my 
own bands, one thousand Louis, a minis- 
terial gallantry which completed ber fa- 
voureble opinion of me, Through her 
means I obtained much valuable infor- 
mation, for she suw all Paris.”’—P. 90. 


We rather suspect the above para- 
graph has been added by the royalist 
editors. At any rate, we ‘now that 
Josephine was universally beloved by 
the Parisians during the whole period 
of her influence; and if she was ex- 
travagant, it. must also be admitted, 
that she supported many public chari- 
table institutions out of her own pri- 
vate purse, besides giving away large 
sums in private charity, and was inde- 
fatigable in visiting the dwelling of 
the poor, and in relieving their wants, 
‘Thus much common candour forces us 
tomention. But to return to her hus- 
band— 

The party of Bonaparte, consisting 
of his brothers, (one of whom was 
powerfully efficient), Berthier, Reg- 
nault de St, Jean a Sogely, Rage 
Real, Bruix, and the celebrated Tal- 
leyrand, soon paralized the efforts of 
Barras and the other talentless mem- 
bers of the government ; and by the 
assistance of the cunning constitution- 
monger, Sieyes, soon established in all 
its purity the pone of a military 
government. Though Bonaparte re- 
ceived important aid from Fouché, he 
was cunning enough, thous? 80 fours 
a politician, not to confide all his 
plans of operation to him, or indeed to 
any one individual, But he made use 
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of him to discover the counter-plots 
of the Directory, and the Police Minis- 
ter of the Directory told all their 
secrets to the aspiring general! Finding 
that Barras was a self-sufficient block- 
head, Bonaparte soon determined on 
leaving his party to themselves, and 
on acting in concert with the friends 
of Sieyes, who had the simplicity to 
believe that the victorious and popular 
general would content himself with 
the command of the troops, and leave 
him in undisturbed ssion of the 
civil government. But a wiser than 
Sieyes was there. Bearnouvelle, Mac- 
donald, Launes, Murat, and Le Clerc, 
were active in gaining over the com- 
manders of the troops; while Lucien 
Bonaparte, Boulay de la Meurthe, Le- 
brun, Cabanis, Lamercier, Daunow, 
and in fact all the most eminent mem- 
bers of the council, were devoted to 
his interests; and none of the men in 
power were decidedly hostile to a 
change but the Minister of War, Du- 
bois de Crance, and the two Direc- 
tors, Gohier and Moulins. The grand 
blow was struck by the Council of 
Ancients, removing the two counci 

to St. Cloud; thus paralizing their 
plan of opposition, and leaving them at 
the — of the military faction. In- 
trigues of the most singular, sometimes 
of the most ludicrous nature, were 
entered into, for the sole purpose of 
engaging the attention of their oppo- 
nents till the decisive blow had Seen 
struck, and every stratagem was played 
off to keep them for one day, or even 
one hour from the scene of action. On 
the memorable 18/4 Brumaire, the 
legislative body was not only trans- 
ferred (nolens volens) to St. Cloud, 
but Bonaparte was invested with the 
command of the troops. The moment 
the expected appointment was an- 
nounced, he mounted his horse, put 
himself at the head of his generals, 
with part of the garrison of Paris, and 
marched towards the Champs Eliseés, 
The Directory were thunderstruck at 
the intelligence; but such were their 
fears, doubts and pusillanimity, that 
they hesitated till the moment of deci- 
sion and of action had passed away. 
Bruix and Talleyrand were sent to 
occupy their attention, and spin out 
the time by a pretended negotiation ; 
so that some of the members at last ran 
away and hid themselves in the coun- 
try, others remained at their posts, 
afraid to stay and ashamed to run 
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away! The generals of Bonaparte's 
party already occupied the posts round 
Paris, and were received by the assem- 
bled people not only without obstacle 
or opposition, but amidst the applaud- 
ing shouts of citizens and soldiery, 
Next morning (the 19th) all Paris 
hurried to St. Cloud to see a new reno- 
lution, with the same anxiety and the 
same gaiety that they now go to see 
the annual fete champétre on the same 
spot. In the Council of Five Hun- 
dred, (where Lucien Bonaparte was 
president,) a motion was made for 
the appointment of a committee on 
the situation of the Republic, which 
produced a dreadful tumult—rather a 
common practice in French legisla- 
,tive bodies it is true, (vide the debates 
concerning Manuel in 1823, those con- 
cerning the indemnity to the emigrants 
in 1825, &c. &c,) but, lo! and behold, 
after a torrent of abuse on both sides, 
up rises the whole assembly, and voci- 
ferates again the oath of the constitu- 
tion!—a constitution which ——- 
knew, which none cared for, and whic 
a considerable portion of their num- 
bers assisted in overthrowing in one 
short hour afterwards! hile the 
Council of Ancients were discussing 
the legality of the resignation of Barras, 
a measure that weak-headed ape of a 

litician had been frightened into, 
epee entered the hall, followed 
by a platoon of grenadiers :— 


“*Scarcely, however, had he entered 
the hall, when the assembly were thrown 
into the utmost disorder. All the mem- 
bers standing up, expressed in loud cries 
the effect produced upon them by the 
appearance of the bayonets and of the 
general, who thus advanced armed into 
the temple of the legislature. ‘ You are 
violating the sanctuary of the laws, with- 
draw instantly,’ excluimed several de- 
puties. ‘What are you doing, rash man? 
cried Bigonnet to him. ‘ Is it then for 
this you have been a conqueror,’ said 
Destreim. In vain Bonaparte, who had 
ascended the tribune, endeavoured to 
stammer out a few sentences. On all 
sides he heard the cries repeated of ‘ Long 
live the Convention—Long live the Re- 
public? On all sides he was saluted by 
cries of Down with the Dictator! Down 
with the Tyrant! Away with the Dic- 
tator! Some of the more furious depu- 
ties rushed upon him and pushed bim 
back, ‘ You will make war then upon 


your country,’ cried Arena to him, shew- 
ing him the point of bis stilletto. The 
grenadiers seeing their general grow pale 
and tremble, crossed the 


room to form @ 


rampart round him; Bonaparte threw 
himself amongst them, and they escorted 
him away.” 

As soon as he disappeared, a motion 
was made that he should be outlawed ; 
but his brother Lucien, the president, 
abdicated the chair, left the hall, 
mounted his horse, and called for the 
assistance of the troops in dissolving 
the refractory assembly. Murat headed 
the grenadiers, who entered the hall 
with drums beating and colours flying, 
so that the poor senators quickly di- 
vested themselves of their Roman 
togas, leaped out of the windows with 
laudable diligence, and dispersed. 


Lucien had by this time recalled his . 


brother to the scene of action, some 
twenty or thirty of the mernbers were 
again collected to form a council of five 
hundred, by whose impartial decree, 
the Directory was abolished, sixty-two 
members of the popular paity excluded 
from the legislature, and lastly, three 
consuls appointed. Sieyes, Ducas, and 
Bonaparte to’compose the executive 
government, For his services on this 
memorable occasion, Fouché was re- 
tained in the command of the police. 
After an ineffectual struggle with the 
talents, influence, and imperiousness of 
Bonaparte, Sieyes retired from the 
consulship, with the high title and 
lucrative situation of President of the 
Senate. But the cunning old Director 
was, like his coll somewhat 
fond of money, for besides the large 
sums he had already obtained :— 


* As a reward for his docility in re- 
signing the helm of affairs into the bands 
of the general-consul, he was voted the 
estate of Crosne, a magnificent present of 
a million of francs, independent of 25,000 
livres a year as Senator, and exclusive of 
his pot-de-vin as Director, which amount- 
ed to 600,000 francs, and which he called 
his poire pour /a soif.” 

Bonaparte began his consulship in 
the most auspicious manner. Order 
was restored into the public offices of 
— fraud and peculation ef- 
ectually repressed, the judicial system 
prodigiously improved, decency in 
public and private life became the 
order of the day, aud the only passport 
to be received in the palace of the 
Thuileries, where the new sovereign 
had fixed his abode; he then quelled 
the disturbances in La Vendee, formed 
an alliance with the Emperor Paul of 
Russia, and then, crossing the great 
St. Bernard, fell like a thunderbolt 
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upon the Austrians and uered 
Italy. Our police minister wane the 
mean time exposed to many vexations 
from the hostility of Lucien, the min- 
ister of the interior, who employed a 
police of his own, and after counter- 
acting his schemes:— 


** Sometimes obliged to hear the re- 
proaches of the First Consul about facts 
which he believed concealed in obscu- 
rity, he suspected me of keeping spies 
upon him in order to depreciate him in my 
reports. I had a former order to keep 
nothing concealed, whether popular re- 
ports or the gossip of the saloxs. The 
result was, that Lucien, making an abu- 
sive use of his credit and his position, 
playing the part of a debauchee, seducing 
wives from their husbands, and trafficking 
in licenses for the exportation of corn, was 
often an object of rumours and anecdotes. 
In the character of head of the police, it 
was not proper for me to disguise the im- 
portance it was of to the members of the 
First Consul’s family, to be irreproachable 
and pure in the eyes of the public.” — 
“ The nature of the conflict in which I 
was thus engaged may be conceived: 
luckily, I had Josephine in my interest. 
Duroc was not against me, and the pri- 
vate secretary was devoted to my views, 
This person, who was replete with abi- 
lity and talent, but whose greediness of 
gain very shortly caused his disgrace, 
always exhibited so much cupidity, that 
there is no occasion to name him in order 
to point him out. Having the control 
over the papers and secrets of bis master, 
he discovered that I spent 100,000 francs 
monthly, for the purpose of incessantly 
watching over the existence of the First 
Consul, The idea came into his head 
to make me pay for such intelligence as 
he might supply me, in order to furnish 
means of accomplishing the aim I bad in 
view. He sought me and offered to in- 
form me exactly of all the proceedings of 
Bonaparte for 25,000 francs per monih, 
and he made me this offer as a means of 
Saving 900,000 francs per annum.”’ 


The proposal was, of course, ac- 
cepted; and the ex-minister highly 
eu ises the talent of his employe. 
The affair of the infernal machine 
soon occurred—a conspiracy first set 
on foot, by the republicans, but after- 
wards adopted by the royalists—which 
when put in execution, killed and 
wounded more than seventy persons. 
The e of Amiens took place, the 
turbulent generals and troops of the 
revolution were sent to St. Domingo, 
to put them in harm’s way, and keep 
the First Consul safe from it; the emi- 
grants were recalled, shewn great fa- 
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vour, some obtained employments, 
and many the restoration of their 
estates ;—the concordat was signed 
with the Pope, thus re-establishing re- 
ligion on a solid footing, and in the 
mean time Fouch? was removed from 
his post, after obtaining a douceur of 
£50,000. But amidst all this prospe- 
rity, the free press of England was a 
deadly thorn in the side of Bona- 
parte :— 


*«<« Every wind that blows (said he) 
from that direction, brings nothing but 
contempt and hatred against my person.’ 
From that time be concluded that peace 
would not benefit him ; that it would not 
leave him sufficient facility to aggrandize 
his dominions externally, and would im- 
pede the extension of his internal power ; 
that moreover our daily relations with 
England modified our political ideas, and 
revived our thoughts of liberty. From 
that moment he resolved to deprive us of 
all connexion with a free people.” 


With the death of the Due d’ Eng- 
hien, our author had nothing to do— 
that being the boasted handy-work of 
the gendarme Savary, the present 
Duke of Rovigo, and every one is 
aware that Talleyrand had nothing to 
do with it. Both the minister for 
foreign affairs and the police minister 
seem to have been enraged at the 
event, and the latter blames it for its 
gross ipolicy—* It was more than a 
crime, (he said,) it was a political 
fault”—Then came the trial of Moreau, 
whom the jury sentenced ‘to two 
years imprisonment, but whom Fouche 
vo on to retire to the United 

tates. Happy, if he had pursued his 
calm eareer, and had not again ap- 
peared in arms, and that too against his 
countrymen, though led on by the 
oppressor of Europe! He fell unla- 
mented. 

At last, in 1804, came the-grand re- 
solution of assuming royalty, which 
had long and ardently 
by the devoted adherents of Napoleon. 
We do not think it necessary to add 
any thing to the following feeling 
appeal of M. Foucht on his own and 
his associates private ipterests:— 
“ Would it not have been absurd on 
the part of the men of the revolution 
to compromise every thing, in order 
to defend our principles, while we had 
nothing farther to do but to ene the 
reality, (query, of places and | pen- 
sions ?) Bonaparte was then the only 
man iD a position to maintain us “ig 
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possession of our property, our distine. 
tions, and our employments.” On 
the foundation of the Imperial throne, 
Fouche was again called to the func. 
tions of police minister, being, he 
says, “ the only man qualified for the 
situation, as Talleyrand was the only 
other minister of talent"—Real had 
aspired to that high office ; but though 
skilful in the minutie of petty intrigue, 
he was destitute of talent and firmness 
sufficient for such weighty responsi- 
bility. The means he employed in 
his delicate office are rather amus- 
ang: ; 

* [t will not be doubted, that I had 
salaried spies in all ranks and all orders; 
I had them of both sexes, bired at the rate 
of 1000 to 2000 franks per month, ac- 
cording to their importance and _ their 
services. I received their reports di- 
rectly in writing, having a conventional 
mark. Every three months I communi- 
cated my list to the Emperor, in order 
that there might be no double employ- 
ment; and also in order that the nature 
of the services, occasionally permanent, 
often temporary, might be rewarded 
eitber by places or remunerations. As to 
the departments of foreign police, it had 
two essential objects, namely, to watch 
friendly powers, and counteract bostile 
governments. In both cases, it was com- 
posed of individuals purchased or pen- 
sioned, and commissioned to reside near 
each government, or in each principal 
town, independent of numerous secret 
agents sent into all countries, either by 
the minister for foreign affairs, or by the 
emperor himself, My police acquired so 
high a renown, that the world went so 
far as to pretend that I had, among my 
secret agents, three nobles of the ancien 
regime, (the Prince de L——, the Prince 
de Ca—, and the Prince de M——,) dis- 
tinguished by princely titles, and who 
daily communicated to me the result of 
their observations,” 


After the victory of Austerlitz, Na- 
poleon was sovereign of the oo. 
Continent, without a rival. His bro- 
ther Joseph was made King of the two 
Sicilies, and Louis King of Holland ; 
while all those who had contributed.to 
his advancement, or aided his sub- 
sequent caréer, were made members of 
the new aristocracy of the new Char- 
lemagne.’*'Soult was made Duke of 
Dalmatia ; Campagny, Duke of 
Cadore; ‘Victor, Duke of Belluno; 
Moncey, Duke of Conegliano ; Mortier, 
Duke of: Treviso ; Clarke, Duke: of 














, Prince of Benevento. Our 
heronow became Duke of Otranto, 

The police minister's influence 
seemed daily increasing, down to the 

iod of the landing of the English at 

alcheren, when the prompt decision 
of his conduct, and the commanding 
style of his proclamations, gave um- 
brage to the wo sey who was then 
in Germany, and who did not wish 
the nation to feel that they could 
repel invasion without his assis- 
tance. In fact it was scarcely to 
be expected that when Bonaparte be- 
came sovereign of the continent, he 
would continue Fouché much longer 
at the head of the police,as he knew 
too many secrets, had rendered too 
great favours, and above all, might, if 
circumstances admitted, renew the 
conduct he had displayed towards the 
Directory. Napoleon had sent a secret 
agent to London to negociate a treaty 
with the Marquis of Wellesley ; Fouché 
had sent the well known Ouvrard 
thither for the same purpose, unknown 
tothe Emperor; and in consequence 
of the clashing of this double intrigue, 
the negociation failed. This was the 
pretext Napoleon seized to dismiss the 
police minister from his office, which 
was given to Savary. 

He was afterwards sent as Governor- 
General to Rome, to conceal his dis- 
grace; but though he was constantly 
engaged in intrigues against Napoleon 
from this moment till his downfall, it 
is impossible to ascertain what in- 
fluence he had over the turn of affairs, 
as he was absent from Paris, and was 
considered under the surveillance of 
the police. He was evidently the soul 
of Mallet’s conspiracy during the Rus- 
sian campaign, but with his usual cun- 
ning he had so arranged matters that 
ho traces of his being implicated could 
be found on the trial 

He did not appear in the scene till 
Bonaparte landed from Elba in 1815, 
when he was sent for by the present 
King, to give his advice ; but he de- 
manded cartes blanche for himself and 
friends, in which condition, he pro- 
mised to stop his progress to Paris.— 
His advice was not taken, and on Bo- 
naparte's arrival, he became Police Mi- 
hister again, but totally altered his 
system from that of former times, for 
the press was declared, and what was 
more, was maintained tree, and the 
people seemed determined that the 
government should follow henceforth 
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the interests of the people. The Em- 
ror was forced, by the difficulties of 
is situation. to submit to the controul 
of the constitutional party, consisting 
of Benjamin Constant, Felaugerges, 
Lafayette, D'Argenson, Broglie and 
others, and of which Fouché pretended 
to be the organ and protector. He 
negotiated likewise with the Bourbons 
(in Flanders) and seemed prepared for 
every change and every emergency. 
When the battle of Waterloo overthrew 
the throne of Napoleon, he first endea- 
voured to securethe power for his own 
arty, but afterwards finding the Bour- 
ns coming in with the e train 
ofthe allied army, he gave up the con- 
test, and joined the royalists. The 
restored monarch could not, of course, 
amidst his manifold difficulties, dis- 
pense with such a rigorous and able 
minister, and he was therefore con- 
tinued in his post He and the Duke 
of Wellington were the real sovereigns 
of France from the month of July 1815 
to the spnng of 1816. During this 
period, Ney and Labedoyere were shot, 
anda thousand acts of proscription and 
revenge exercised on the French peo- 
ple. This, be it remembered, was 
added to all the barbarities which the 
allied armies (except the British part) 
committed in this year of disgrace and 
massacre. 

Bat Fouché was not always to con- 
tinue his successful and bloody career, 
A royalist chamber of deputies having 
been formed in 1816, a law was passed 
for the banishment of every one who 
had voted for the death of Louis XVI. ; 
and he was thus driven forth a wan. 
derer and an exile. He died in Ger- 
many in 182], 





Confessions fo a Gamester. 1 Vol.— 
Hatchard. 1824. 

More last words, more con‘essions ! 
“ What, will the line stretch out to the 
oracle o’doom ?” We cannot answer 
this, but we do really begin to think 
thatit is high time for o to 
come with his glass, and close the pro. 
cession of these “ chimeras dire.” 
The opium-eater hath, in sober sad- 
ness, a good deal more to answer for 
than the consumption of vile “ Apo. 
thecary’s stuff” but we believe “even 
he is, PY. this time, convinced, that, 
like the Thane of Fife and Cawder in 
his sleep, he did confess too much. 

It cannot, however, but be admit- 
ted, that of all the situations which 
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may be supposed. to, afford.a history 
of sorrow, and a lesson of great price, 
that of a gamester will stand pro- 
minent. The infatuated progress, the 
blind ‘ardour, the varied success and 
intment, the sleepless anx.ety, 
the burning hopes and fears, the reck- 
less darings, the unprincipled life, and 
the too often lamentable conclusion, 
of such a character’s carer, will 
assiiredly create a painful interest, 
and awake considerate reflections.in 
those who are invited to listen to, or 
peruse the sombre events, and the 
dark pages of such a person’s eventful 
history, It is therefore no ‘marvel 
that in», this, reading .age the  con- 
fessions of a gamester should be made 
the subject of a literary adventure. 
eomhieth may be oo auto- 
biographical, as it is, with the 
tion. of the conclusion, “ the a 
part for which the Editor feels him- 
self responsible,” told in the first per- 
son, from a manuscript supposed to 
be written by the gamester himself. 
The subject of the memoir is the 
‘son of a wealthy merchant; and he is 
sent early to one of our public schools, 
to the ill-conducting of which he at. 
tributes his early idle and unprofit- 
able habits. In fact the first twelve 
pages isa tirade against public semi- 
naries, but which we, who have gone 
through every grade of one, take 
upon ‘us to assert isa monstrously 
over-coloured picture. He goes to 
Cambridge, is admitted into a College, 
© stigmatised’ as metho-distical,” but 
this term is only introduced to adda 


egytic upon the “ superior scho- 
firs, and “men of great abi ye who, 
u 


says the author, are to be found.in 
such establishments. It is also used 
to fling a useless. sarcasm upon “ the 
folly and extravagance of those who 
dare to hunt the oe of 
such (methodistical) tenets being held 
in a Church of England College.” 
‘Attentive, and clever, and pious, how- 
ever, asare our young acre tu- 
tors, they are not cunning enough to re- 
hie. and we very soon meet him 
“ sporting his tit” a: Newmarket, and 
eee who but he, to the 
tune. of thirties and forties per night. 
He is uniformly successful—this ruins 
him—he = again and again to the 
ee discovered—repri- 
amanded again, and is ex- 
—pelied. But his father is a good sort 
vof a.forgiving old gentleman ; and we 
"ae 2 “Le . > i ive 


Laan 


to? wake 





next find our gamester with an en. 
sign’s commission ; he then tinds a 
kindred soul in one Bloomfield, with 
whom he goes on leave of absence to 
town—stays over his time, and gets 
speeded. From this time, all Aaa 
scene of chicanery and play ;—po- 
verty to-day, and grandeur to-morrow 
—and the remainder of the volume is 
filled with the history of his tricks to 
cheat the uninitiated and ardent, and 
his endeavours “ to raise the wind,” 
and to put “ money in his purse,” after 
the recipe of the Roman—honestly 
if he could—if not—by a contrary 
alternative. His endeavours to obtain 
a wife, solely to insure a fortune—his 
defeats in many instances, and his 
ultimate fancied success, are among 
the best parts of the book—but that 
portion of it which relates his \bru- 
tality to her he has wedded, when she 
most needed his countenance, is too 
vile to be considered with favour. 

The conclusion, we have before said, 
is by the hand of the Editor. It as- 
serts the truth of his motto that “ the 
end of these things is death” —and we 
accordingly have the last days, when 
age ani Sothed had stricken him, of 
the gamester's career. But though 
involved in horrors, and startled with 
remorse though the visions of those 
he had cheated or deceived seem to 
hang like shapes of horror about his 
couch—he is yet, like Beaufort, reso- 
lute—in being yieldless to repentance, 
and he dies, and makes no sign. 

It cannot be denied but that there 
are portions of this single volume 
which discover a certain tact in the 
subject illustrated, which leads us to 
believe that its author has actually 
mingled in those scenes of sport and 
excess, which he describes, The vi- 
vacity of portraiture, which peculiarly 
attaches itself to the sketches of his 
turf exploits, is more eee evi- 
dence of this—but still we think it a 
book, which, like the preceding one 
we have noticed from the same press, 
might admit of easy fabrication, and 
one which certainly requires a good 
deal more "working up, to complete 
aperfect “lesson to those who might 
be unwarily exposed to temptations 
of this kind.”—Our gamester pro- 
fesses himself too easy and comfor- 
table in his old age—too reckless 
and obstinate in his dying hours, to 
alarm thosé of his cast, and to lead 
and entice them to repentance, ere 












the hour of desolation arrives. We 
may, however, be possibly wrong in 
our conclusions and morality in this 
matter, and we willingly yield our- 
selves to the humble petition of the 
Editor’s advertisements ; and receiv- 
ing the work “ with candour,” extend 
“some indulgence to the only part, 
(the conclusion) for which he feels 


responsible.” 


Dublin University Prize Poems, with 
ish and German Ballads, §c.— 
y George Downes. A. M. Author 
of Letters from Mecklenburgh, Hol- 
stein, §c.—London. 1824, 
This volume is replete with classical 
and spirited poetry, doing credit 
ually to the head and to the heart 
of its author, and consequently re- 
flecting much honor on the University 
where ‘his talents were acquired or 
fostered, and where those who had 
the pood fortune of implanting 
knowledge in a mind so fertile as his, 
had also the good sense to acknow- 
ledge—by awarding him the palm of 
merit—how ul a return was 
made to their culture. Appended to 
prize poems,—which it would be 
unjust to the publisher to extract 
whole, and to the writer, to shew them 
by piece-meal,— are some elegant ver- 
sions from the Spanish and an; 
and as they are offered as a specimen 
of anembryo anthology, the com- 
pletion. of which will depend upon 
the success of the present attempt,”’ 
we have great pleasure in hailing this 
young projector with the best en- 
couragement in our power,—that of 
directing the public eye to the two 
subjoined pieces :— 
‘Tas LOVER on tux BANKS or tat EBRO. 
““ Ebro, mighty tide; 
Fertile banks, and meadows fair ; 
And thou— fresh, vernal grove ; 
Ask her, the wayward maid I love, 
Who Joys. amid your sylvan scenes 1o 
e, 
Disporting, free from care— 
Ask her if, in her frolic glee, 
That laughing maid remembers me! 


pearly dew, 

‘With liquid light the awakened flowers 
adorning, 

When, fair to view, 

They ope their eye-lids to the eye of 
morning ; 

Sedges, fresh and green ; 

Ye finny tribe, ye rocks, and reeds be- 


tween ; 
Ask her if, in her frolic glee, 
That laughing maid remembers me ! 
Lea plars tall ; 
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Sands of dazzling white ; 

Where my capricious fair one loves to 
stray, 

Holding ber gladsome way, 

Ask her—the nymph with footstep light, 

The nymph that holds my deart her 
thrall— 

Ask her if, in ber frolic glee, 

That laughing maid remembers met 

Birds with tuneful 

That chaunt triumphantly at morning 
bour 

Sweet welcome to Aurora fairand young, 

Ask her—on Ebro’s bank the sweetest 
flower— 

Ask her if, in her frolic glee, 

That laughing maid remembers me |” 


HER DEPARTURE FROM THE 
FOUNTAIN. 
“ And so farewell, nymph of this faunt 
divine ! 
Trusting in thee my steps I hither bent : 
Nor vain that trust ; refreshed when al- 
most spent, 
With grateful heart I leave thy holy 
shrine !” 
She spake—the all too lovely maid ; and 


now, 
Light bending o’er the rustic battlement, 
The cup she flung, with frolicksome 
intent, 
Deep in the silvering waves that foamed 
below ; 
Then joyously she turned her to depart « 
No more can I adore that eye of light, 
That eye which shed a spring upon my 
heart ! 
Ab! could I still those happier times 
renew, 
When every fend idea winged its flight 
Quick as the cup now ee from my 
view !” 


English Life,or Manners at Home. Ip 
or. pictures. London. 1825. 2 
Vols, 


“This little series ~ novels will a 
a comparison with the greater number 
of those which retend only to the 
faithful delineation of common cha- 
racters, and every day incidents in 
oe eee 7 the costume = 
oreign lands or far ages,—by 
scenery of oriental or phahtasmal 
edens. “ A tale somewhat serious,” 
has perhaps the best claim to the rea- 
der’s on but there is no a 
lihood of his opening at any part 
either of the two volumes without 





his eye meeting “some fastening 
section” We hold it unfair to 


quote f novel, having ourselves 
Sein often spaned the aren 
the Mberl exuams of car bee 
critics. 
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His GRACE THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON's PusLic ENTRY INTO MADARop. 


funy 

vod We have just seen a prind by Mr. 
etn which is amnounced, 
and is probably by ‘this time pub- 
lished,}runder the puisidage of His 
Royal Highness, the Duke ‘of York, 
HOw the’ much admired picture’ by 
Hinton, the Accademician, of “ The 
‘Trhuhiphal Entry of the Duke of 
Wellington into Madrid,” 

This splendid picture is now in, the 
Royal ,cellection, .having. been | pur- 
chased .by His MaJesty, from the 
gallery of the British Tpstitution. In 
composing it, Mr. Hilton has success- 
filly" cdught the sentiment, ahd the 
most exulting moment, of ‘that public 
enthusiasm, hich sprung upin Spain— 
Alas! to what mortifying reverses has 
dhat devoted qonnizy since, been, sub- 
jected, Patriotic enthusiasm, how- 
lever, (did sprig, up) in Spain, and 
liberty trimmed her lampy+in conse- 
-qnenes oof ‘the peninsular » victofies, 
‘from which Great’ Britain and | his 
irace have derived so mueh military 
‘reiown. And ‘accordingly, in the 
present work, which is ver posticaly 
genceived, the citizens bring forth 
Abeir,, gratulations, the damsels, strew 
flowers in the path of their,deliverer ; 
the; matrons sound;;their timbrels: in 
his train; the populaceyshout from 
fifar, and every: Spanish eye beam 
‘with patttotic anticrpations, -) 

In “the history of the’ Duke of 
Wellington's campaigns,” itis recorded 
‘that™* certain ‘Spanish ladies, ‘upon 
this‘occasion, threw before his Grace's 
horse, shawls and veils of exgvisite 
yworkmenship and of the fimest texture, 
a8 if, in» emulation of those. dames of 
‘Jerusalem, who upon oceasion of) the 
-iaiurphed entry ofa far greater and 
rw iser general, **, spread, thew. garments 
jin his way.’ Beyond: the. group where 
athe painter has )so happily availed 
ihimael of this fact, and, near the.fore- 
‘ground—a, young mother, who: is 
-placed in a priveipal bight and ani- 
mated, with joyful transports, conspi- 
e v tosses her infant alott—happy 
ifthe Duke, or the,,military, heroes: in 
ehis.train, will, condeseend, to, zecipro- 
c@ate,pome, sniall portion ef, that, fa- 
»vaurable notice which, is so profusely 
olayished on themselves. We deem 
‘this, charming touch. of nature, to be 
miitew! wo to oavize lavedil of 
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at once the most practical and pie- 
turesque evidence that a painter or 
poet could exhibit, of maternal love 


melting into patriotic sympathy upon 


a great public occasion. The Duke 
himself, mounted ona white charger, 
as he converses with a Spanish grandee 
of high rank, is, with much gracious. 
ness of look and manner, inclining his 
body forward, as if in acknowledg. 
ment of the various honours and re- 
joicings of which he is the common 
focus. Much of the splendour of Ru- 
bens pervades the performance, and 
certainly blended with more feminine 
beauty of countenance than distin- 
guishes the works of ‘that justly: cele- 
brated master. We must now saya 
word or two of the print. 

This plate is engraved chiefly in 
Mezzotinto, but with an admixture of 
etched lines—a mode of art which was 
first, and very successfully practised 
by EARLOM. In the present instance, 
this imparts a certain degree (and that 
is all) of clearness to the shadows, and 
the lights are, as is usual ‘in Mezzo- 
tinto-scraping—when compared with 
engraving, properly so called—poor, 


‘spiritless, and unimpressive. 


Mr, Hilton's pietore is remarkably 
florid in colour, and complete in its 
harmonious relations, As a display 
of colour, and of the associated senti- 
ments of which colour may become 
the vehicle under the eye and hand of 
an accomplished painter, the etlect of 
this performance is altogether bustling, 
gorgeously rich, and suited to a trium- 
phant occasion. But as this display 
depended on composed’ varieties of 
rainbow tints, which could neither be 
imitated, nor suggested, by the mezzo- 
tinto engraver’s process, this — pafl 
of Mr. Hilton's work is by 
means adequately rendered. Com- 
pared with the vividness of the origi- 
‘nal, the print is but dull—is but what 
Mr. Cooke, of Soho-Square, and his 
abettors, would call a gem of art. “This 
picture should have.been engraved by 
Raimbach, or as. neatly as possible in 
his. varied and masterly style. It 
would then have formed an excellent 
companion to his forthcoming engrav- 
ing of the arrival at Chelsea of the 
gazette, announcing Lord Welling- 















ton’s victory at Waterloo: the subject 
that as by Wilkie for his 
Grace's gallery. 

We recollect bere that Mr. Hillon 
exhibited the present picture but as a 
sketch * for a larger work ; and errors 
of disproportion are pardonable in a 
sketch ; which is supp sed to be has- 
tily performed and without that rete- 
rence to the means of accuracy of 
detail, which will doubtless distin- 
guish the larger- picture, should the 
artist ever paint it. ft would have 
been quite as well, however, to have 
corrected the most glaring of those 
with which the present composition 
but too much abounds, in preparing 


EXHIBITION IN 


THe arras copies of Raphael's Car- 
toons, which we criticised in a former 
number, are now exhibiting in OLp 
Bond Street, (being removed from the 
Egyptian Hall: and at Brookes’s 
Rooms, No. 28, (nearly opposite the 
@artoons,) is another exhibition con- 
sisting of a few good works of the old 
masters, particularly, A LARGE AND 
CaPitaL LANDSCAPE; of which— 
edd as it may seem—counter as it 
may Tun to the approved and routine 
“eant of connoisseurship”"—-we are 
not ashamed to pronounce on the 
merits, without knowing the name of 
the painter. Many have we known, 
and many has the reader known, for- 
ward'to pronounce the names of the 
artists of exhibited works, either by 
learned guess or more confident dog- 
ma, who were (to say the best) but in- 
different judges of art—imagining that 
80 to pronounce, was the summum 
bonum of. connoisseurship.. Having 
80 pronounced, our lovers of art 
care little to hold communion with, 
Or to descant on, the intrinsic merits 
of.a picture: nor will they hold—or 
feel, or seem privileged to hold—com- 
munion at all, until this cardinal point 
be settled. to the conviction,—or at 
least to the acquiescence, of the com- 
pany present, 

To this numerous and fashionable 
tribe, we do not belong: or, to write 
with due reverence for etiquette we 
“have not the honour to belong”— 
we are of those who can read such 
anonyinous works as the Pentateuch, 


vj. j alent 


vil}iaY 
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* It was so stated in the Catalogue of the Gallery of the Brilish Institution 
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the reduced ‘outline’ for ‘the plate. "OF 
the woman ‘tossing’ the child (for 
example,) the arms are us thick as the 
head, and the left leg and thigh’ ‘are 
preposterously long; ‘the right hand 
of the fair-haired lady who stoops to 
spread her shawl, is too small:" the 
hand held forth by the Spanish Hi- 
dalgo who is in conversation ‘with the 
Dake ‘of Wellington, is too large, atid 
his head is much too small: and eveti 
his Grace himself is not well seated on 
his eharger, as any person may per- 
ceive who endeavours to figure to him. 
self where the seat and thigh of the 
rider would come, | 


BON D-STREET. 


the Poem of Job, andthe Letters ‘of 
Junius, with dué reverence, and (we 
hope) edification; and ‘can look at 
Pictures in the: same spirit: Beiby 
able to swim, we have no occasion for 
those corks’ by which the reputa- 
tion of taste is upborne on the stream 
of fashion. ' 

Mr. Lambton, the patriotie and po» 
pular Member for Durham, is reported 
to have gives; not long’ since, two 
thousand : pounds, (or guineas,)' xt 
Christie’s auction room, for a ‘Salvator 
Rosa, of about the samé dimensions 
with the present picture’ Were we 
offered our choice, we would nruch 
prefer the anonymous landscape ever 
to-'this noble Salvator: Rosa,’ but 
presumptively as’ the’ former has ‘ne¢7: 
ther: a name nor pedigree,’ it will 
be less highly valued by the nit- 
jority. Our publie concern, however, 
Is with its intrinsic merits, not with its 
estimated pecuniary value ; add of them 
we shall now proceed to offer soiri¢ 
account. | % 

A noble navigable river whose rocky 
hanks: are fringed) with’ picturestjie 
luxuriance, enters'a beautiful culti- 
vated. country, over’. which «the, .eye 
wanders delighted toward ,distant 
mountains. .A-laden véssel: with an 
outrigger, glides on the stream, %or is 
seen at anchos-—we doe mot. recollect 
which, but we well.cemember that the 
crew and rigging are exquisitely pen- 
cilled, and much in the taste of Ouyp. 
The sky is mildly warm, avd, of she 
most. elegant forms, The right hand 
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bank of the river, is of a more pastoral 
character than the left: a shepherd is 
here seated among wild ground ad- 
justing his shoe-latchet, while his pas- 
toral charge straggles toward the 
water. 

Of the open part of the landscape, 
the air breathes a balmy blandish- 
ment, and is “ redolent of joy,’’ and 
exhilirating with anticipations of rural 
delights. 

But the principal feature—and which 
is more properly the subject of the 
picture—is part of a forest, consisting 
of a composed variety of trees of the 
wildest forms, and of the noblest 
growth. A woodland road winds to- 
ward a glade, of which glimpses are 
seen between the stems of the trees. 
Along the middle-ground, muleteers 
are proceeding on this road with their 
merchandise. And in a retired and 
umbragious nook, through which a 
rivulet breaks musically over mossy 
stones, (after precipitating its waters 
from higher mami a party of sports- 
men are regaling themselves a/ fresco. 
They are attended by sporting dogs 
and some of them are mounted on 
horseback. But though charmingly 
pencilled, these figures are but as 
touches of exquisite beauty, in a scene 
of superlative sylvan grandeur—as 
bee-birds, and butterflies embellish an 
oriental paradise. 

A sentiment of genial tranquillity 
pervades the scene. The murmurs of 
the rivulet may be imagined to mingle 
with the warbling of birds, and a con- 
genial music of the pencil, seems to 
melt the rich colours into the most 
mellifluous harmony. Are we ware 
ranted here? Is our figurative language 
sufficiently critical? Or, are we fan- 
tastic? or over strained? Let the rea- 
der look at the landscape ere he pro- 
nounces. Sterne says of the captive 
that he “ saw the iron enter his very 
soul;’* Campbell writes, 


“ Painting in sound, the forms of joy, and 


woe, 

Until the mind’s eye sees them melt and 
glow ;"’ 

and Pope, that “Art reflects: its ima- 

ges on art."" Supported by such au- 
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thorities, surely, we may indulge in 
these sympathetic relations between 
the chaste and charming sisters who 
preside over painting, poetry, and 
music. 

The trees which adorn the near- 
ground and middle distance are chiefly 
oaks; and oaks were never painted 
with more of the truth and vigour of 
nature, or in a style approximating 
nearer to the perfection of this species 
of art. A few detached from tle ge- 
neral grove, and which are placed 
with that picturesque propriety of 
arrangement, which Mr. Price terms 
“intricacy,” at different distances 
from the eye—have much of the free- 
dom and taste of forms which we see 
with so great pleasure in the etchings 
of Waterloo. But above all a fore- 
ground oak rises majestically, of which 
the foliage, as well as the bole and 
branches, are in a style that is quite 
transcendental, both with regard to 
drawing and colouring. An elm, of 
the small-leaved species, which is 
placed immediately beyond, sets it off 
to great advantage: and the roots and 
stems of both—patched as they are 
with rich orange and brown mosses 
and lichens—exceed every thing of the 
kind that we have seen, either in the 
works of Claude, Wilson, Rosa,— 
Ruysdael we had almost said, but we 
are not certain that they are not in 
fact, the work * of that admirable mas- 
ter of forest scenery. It would indeed 
seem as ifthe merits of Ruysdael and 
Waterloo were amalgamated, and that 
the force of painting 


—— Nature could no farther go.”’ 


Among the canonised works of 
these great artists, we would be proud 
to place the present picture in our gal- 
lery—if we had one, as a test of the 
genuineness of the taste of our visitors, 
as well as for other reasons. We 
should be quite fearless that our name- 
less landscape would ‘shine there, as 
the anonymous book of Job enjewels 
the Bible. The President of the Royal 
Academy, as we happen to know, has 
seen and admired the performance. 
We have been shewn a letter from 
him wherein he writes, “ 1 thank 





* The visitor of the present Exhibition will have a very fair opportunity of satisfying 
himself on this point, by comparison, as a very good Ruyspakt—and which bas in- 
deed been somewhat celebrated—hangs in the same room. It is a Hobbima-like 
village scene, with a woody foreground, and a cloudy sky with a rain-bow crossing it. 
But the two pictures contain similar passages; namely, a foreground oak and a road 


winding into the landscape. 














you for the view of this admirable 
icture. Iam unable to fix a name 
ar its author, and indeed do not 
remember ever to have seen a picture 
by the same hand, but of its very high 
merit I have no hesitation to give 
the fullest acknowledgment. The trees 
are painted with great truth, the pen- 
cilling has the force of historical! style, 
and the same spirit of execution is 
ed through the whole.—Again 
me thank you for allowing me to 
inspect it.” 

The same exhibition contains also a 
oar ies of pet so oa but a 
single figure, but it displays the pecu- 
fae excellencies of this isti abit 
Spanish painter: his fine flesh tints 
tem with grey; his favourite 
contrast of yellow with purple drape- 
ry; his delicate firmness of touch, and 
his truth of natural character and ap- 

riate expression ; and is therefore 
a fair and good specimen of the 
talents of Murillo. 

The subject is Abraham in com- 
munion with the Deity, concerning 
the sacrifice of his son Isaac. It was 
ne as we are given to under- 
stand, from a Monastery, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Seville, where it had 
probably remained since it came from 
the easel of the painter; and the 
Monks have somewhat clumsily in- 
scribed it with black paint, “ Abraham 
Patriarcha.” 

The Patriarch, a bearded and 
venerable figure, whose head and 
beard are very finely painted, is look- 
ing upward reverently; aray from 
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above indicates the mandute: from 
heaven, which is heard—or rather felt 
—with pious resignation ; the appa- 
ratus of sacrifice is on a near ground 
of rock, scantily sprinkled with vege- 
tation, and pencilled in a masterly 
style; and Mount Moriah, which ‘he 
was soon to ascend with his son of 
high destiny, is in the distance. Isaac 
is not — as it may well be sup- 
posed he could not have been present, 
when his father held this remarkable 
colloquy with the Deity, concerning 
his own immolation. The effect of 
the whole is forcible and harmoni- 
ous. 

Here also hangs a Satvator Rosa 
—a desolate scene, with fallen trees 
torn from their rootage by tempests, 
crossing each other; and a stormy 
sky. An anchorite at his devotions, 
is near the foreground. 

These objects are well associated, 
as indeed is generally (if not always) 
the case in Salvator’s pictures. It 
seems to have been one of the 
clements of his style of meditation 
concerning his art, to assimilate ob- 
jects harmoniousy; and it must be 
granted, that the anchorite, in the 
present instance, has chosen for his 
habitation, a scene most mortifying 
to the flesh, and hostile to all human 
enjoyment. But we must hasten 
away from this Bond-street shew 
of the works of the ancient masters, 
or we shall not get the time and space 
we want for those of the moderns, 
which are now exhibiting at 


THE BRITISH GALLERY IN PALL MALL. 


On ascending the stair case,—by 
the way, the cada (we believe) have 
to thank that tasteful director, Mr. 
Thomas Hope, for contriving this im- 
proved stair-case and entrance; so 
superior to the slinking corner 
entrance of the Boydells. On ascend- 
ing it, we arrive of course, in the 
eentre of what is termed “ the middle 
room,” and most of the female visitors, 
at least, make their early advance 
towards the fire-place, at this season 
of the year. Here, beneath the mantle 
shelf, are hung — unfortunately for 
Mr. G. Garnarp, A. R. A. “ Three 
Wild Beasts,’ so termed, and num- 
bered 189, in the Catalogue; and 

beside them, as it were in violent 
contrast, and hemming them in, are 
two very elaborate little pictures from 


the pencil of that high finishing artist, 
Mr. T. S. Goon. 

The “ three wild beasts,” arein fact 
more than twice three, lions and 
tygers with their whelps and cubs-— 
that is to say, inten for 
animals; but truth;to declare, mere 
daubs, of which our friend ner 
might well have written, that they. 

« never were, (1 ween,) 

Meant in the tell-tale-day light, to be 





seen ; 
They should be view’d by night. 

But we ought not to seem jocose; 
for these pictures present us with a sad 
falling off from former works, by the 
same artist. The wild beasts are ex- 
cessively tame; and the ae 
back-grounds, intended for rocky 
dens, still more so, Can this possibl, 
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be by the painter of the Brewers’ 
Horses, which obtained so much well- 
deserved praise some five and twenty 

ears ago, and which was purchased 
from the walls of the Royal Academy 
Exhibition-room, by Sir John Rey- 
nolds ! 

Mr. Good’s pictures are — first, 
“ The Grandfather Lisicning,’ No. 
188. The old man [this painter 

nerally introduces a benevolent 

king old man,} is seated, and is 
very attentively listening to a singing 
girl, his grand-daughter of course; 
and the spectator is taught to perceive 
in his physiognomical expression of 
enjoyment, that he has a fine ear for 
music; unless indeed, his taste be 
swayed by his paternal partialities for 
a lovely, docile, innocent, unsophisti- 
cated girl. Nothing in painting can 
be more placid, than is the character 
of the grandfather’s countenance, or 
more internally enjoying than its 
transient and passing expression. As 
the poet has phrased it, his ear drinks 
in pleasure. He seems to remember 
without regret, that he once was 
young, and by means cf forgetting 
that he now is old, his recollections of 
the past. are st-eped in the sweet 
oblivion of the present. 

As is usual with this artist, the 
listening grandfather is illumined by 
aside light, with strong reflections 
from the opposite side of the picture: 
and the chiaroscuro is forcible, while 
the shadows are remarkably clear. 
Fhe whole looks almost as illusive as 
would bea peep intoa eamera-obscura; 
so much of the truth of nature at- 
tends onthe pencil of Mr.'T.S. Good. 

The professional and technic merits 
of No. 190, are of the same description 
withthose of the above. It is entitled 
7 of Age and Youth, or What 
You Wil.” Another old man is here 
attending to a whistling boy, while he 
tunes an instrument. The whistling 
boy is as happily portrayed, as is the 
singing girl in the companion picture. 
And so much is there of fac-simile 
fidelity in the still life accompani- 
ments, as well as in the figures them- 
selves, that a trickster might almost 
be tempted to take hold of the old- 
fashioned chair, in which the grand. 
father is seated, and draw it from 
under him ; were it not that he who 
sits there, has too much of worthiness 
abort him, to be the victim of a 
wanton joke. 

, “Msomewhat larger picture which 
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hangs on the east side of the north 
room, from the same pencil, isa less 
happy effort upon the whole, although 
possessing considerable merit. It is 
numbered 75, and quaintly entitled 
“ Ocular Demonstration, or Two and 
T'wo make Four.” An aged country 
schoolmaster is endeavouring to beat 
this latter truth into the brains of a 
dunce-like specimen of mere animal 
growth and health, who cannot be 
made to comprehend it, notwithstand- 
ing that his efforts are cssisted by a 
younger boy’s holding up, unseen 
by the master, two of the fingers 
of each of his hands. In this con- 
sists the “ ocular demonstration,” 
which is, however, « sort of equi- 
voque, jor the tutor is meanwhile, 
pressing hard on his dull pupil 
with an arithmetical demonstration, 
duly marshalled on a school slate. 

Why do we think less highly of this 
performance than of the musical 
parties which we have endeavoured 
to describe above? Because the 
booby-boy, with his large red mouth, 
seems to approach too much towards 
caricature ; and the old schoolmaster 
appears more than purblind — too 
dimsighted certainly, to be able to use 
his globe and four-pole chain, which 
are seen among the well painted 
furniture of the school-room. 

Several of the pictures that at present 
adorn these walls, (some of the best are 
among them) are our old trends and 
former acquaintance. The frequenter 
of other exhibitions, and especially 
those persons who have visited that of 
the Royal Academy, and who amount 
to anal the whole world of taste, 
wiil readily recognise them, We are 
by no means sorry tosee them again ; 
but it cannvt be necessary to re-notice 
those which we have alieady criiicised. 
Mr. Sievier’s beautiful sleeping Bac- 
chante, and other of the best scuiptures 
now atthe Pall Mall rooms, are in the 
same predicament. 

But we shall probably be expected 
to deliver an opinion on the compa- 
rative merits of the exhibited produc- 
tions of those artists who are candi- 
dates for the rewards offered last year 
by the Directors of the British Insti- 
tution, to the best painters of Lord 
Nelson’s victories at the mouth of the 
Nile, and at Trafalgar. We are en- 
tirely ignorant to whom those prizes 
will be awarded. Perhaps few, if any, 
are, yet in the secrets and the con- 
sciousness of the honest performance 
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of this part of our daty, is at once 
the limit of our motive, and the boun- 
darv of our ambition, in penning what 
we shall proceed to offer. 

it was natural to expect that golden 
premiums should draw forth nume- 
rous competitors on this occasion of 
honour and glory; but we were not 
quite pre ared to expect that so many 
among them would prove so confi- 
dent and so unqualified as the present 
exhibition evinces. Some of these, 
however, we must be allowed to pass 
over; and we must be permitted to 
take them in the order in which it 
was our fortune to be able to seize 
on the fleeting opportunities afforded 
us in a room crowded with visitors, 
and abounding in interruptions; and 
with our attention crossed at every 
turn, We would not be thought to 
complain of this, since we know not 
how it can be otherwise at a public 
exhibition of the present kind. 

The Battle of oe by Joun 
Witson, (No. 179,) is aclever picture, 
wherein the usual facts and incidents 
of a sea-fight, are with some ability 
rendered subservient to a painter’s 
purpose. Some novel circumstances 
in marine painting are introduced, 
such as a dense cloud of smoke resting 
on a tranquil sea, where the artist 
wanted obscurity, and the reflection 
on such a sea from firing guns, where 
he wanted bright light. This calm 
sea is true to the occasion, for “ the 
wind” (says James, in his Naval His- 
tory) “was a mere breath, and the 
sun shone with meridian splendour.” 
Mr. Wilson, in the present work, has 
done much toward persuading us, that 
sea engagements may become fitter 
subjects Yor pictures than the genera- 
lity of painters have supposed. Eleven 
lines of description or explanation, in 
small print, are appended to the ge- 
neral designation, for which we refer 
our readers to the Catalogue. 

No. 197 is the same subject, by 
J.M.Rictarpson. There is some- 
thing masterly in this sketch; but 
it is too much an exhibition of flags. 
They are all spots, especially the yel- 
low one ¢o larboard. Is it done under 
the direction of a dim-sighted flag- 
officer; or to please the captain of 
the repeating signal frigate ? 

Mr. Richardson writes of his work : 
“On the extreme left, in the fore- 
ground, is the Santissima Trinidada 
exchanging her fire with the Victory, 
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then playing her broadside against her 
and the Redoubtable.* We thought 
every novice had known that two 
points of time were inadmissible in 
works of this kind, 

No. 165 is The Battle of Trafa'gar, 
taken from the larboard side of the 
poop of the Victory, by D, Dicuton. 

This is an attempt to represent 
one fore-shortened ship in time of 
action; and the difficulties of the 
perspective are borne down with some 
success; but, excepting for the death- 
fall of the admiral, near the fore- 
ground, it would do to represent one 
sea-fight as well as another, for the 
spectator is enabled to count no ships, 
and to see no distinctive incidents, 

The lights of this picture are scat- 
tered and spotty; but perhaps Mr. 
Dighton may have rightly thought 
that they should be so. Contention 
being the soul of battle, contending 
masses of light may assist in impress- 
ing this sentiment of contention. 

The composition being so arranged, 
that the upper deck of the Vict 
fills nearly the whole canvas, sm 
possibility remained of representing 
the rest of the dreadful events of the 
memorable fight at Trafalgar, We 
have only to add, that the artist has 
been very fortunate in finding the 
main and quarter decks so free from 
smoke as to enable him to see dis- 
tinctly what is beyond, 

The same subject, by Tuomas Bua 
TERWORTH,NO. 206, is about as good as 
the spceches of his name-sake in pars 
liament : very cold and method-istieal, 

The same subject, by A, Fraska, 
No. 251, is a common-place .attempt 
to imitate De Loutherbourg,, ius 
trated by eight lines from Southey’s 
Life of Nelson; for which, see the 
Catalogue. 

Seventeen lines ot explanation ae- 
company the same subject, by, J, C. 
Scugrky, whose picture is tolerably 
well painted fora Sean drafteman 
attempting what is foreign to, all. for- 
mer efforts that we have seen from 
the same pencil: but he need, not 
have introduced so much peargreen, 
in the water, nor have eked out. his 
composition with so much . sinking 
wreck. iw 

These “ expletives, their feeble aid, 
do join,” but will never conduge to, 

the accomplishment of a Trafalgar, 
victory of the pencil. 


No. 211 is the Battle of Tcafalger, 
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with Lord Nelson telegraphing the 
British fleet his famed ngnal, “ Eng- 
land expects that every man this da 
will do his duty,’ by Ancuts. Wess. 

This performance is a miserable 
attempt to represent what, after all, 
could tell for nothing in a work ad- 
dressed to the public, because it could 
only be understood by the few who 
were conversant wih marine telegra- 
= —_ If Mr. Archibald W ebb 

an Englishman, and if he had un- 
derstood, and felt, and obeyed Lord 
Nelson's “ famed signal,” [whether it 
deserves its fame is another matter,] 
of which he has given us a new ver- 
sion “ this day,” he would not have 
— the present picture. It would 

ave been his duty to have let it alone, 
and to have found more suitable oc- 
cupation. 
0. 245. “ The English Fleet 
going into action off Trafalgar,” by 

M. DAMELL, R, A. 

Is a beautiful marine ‘aman The 
sky and sea are in fine harmony, re- 
flecting each others serenity, and are 
treated with a delicacy of observation 
not unworthy of Claude, or any other 
of the greatest masters of this faculty 
of delicate pictorial observation. The 
- being partially reflected in those 

ucid spaces which are interrupted 
the wake of the fleet, and the gra- 


dual rising of a mere halcyon breeze, 


could only have been accomplished by 
one who had performed voyages, and 
carried with him an artist's mind, and 
a painter's memory of mutable forms: 
and these calm passages in the water 
which reflect the ships and sky, are 
ably discriminated from those which 
are influenced by a gentle ripple. But 
the lengthened lines of battle, and the 
vast multitude of warlike ships, with 
all their dread machinery of destruc- 
tion, when seen in contrast with the 
ealm clearness of the sky and ocean, 
cannot fail to excite a sublime appre- 
hension in the midst of those placid 
charms of nature which are the very 
elements of enjoyment. Awe sits on 
the front of loveliness, Peace and war 
have met tovether. Beauty and dread- 
ful preparation have kissed each other. 
The worse and the better feelings of 
man are both awakened ; and the good 
are taught ro regret that the calm ayers 
of nature is about to be superceded by 
the most destructive horrors. Surely 
here is a painted moral lesson, for he 
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who can read those mystic characters of 





humanity, which Fine Art has here 
translated and set before him. 

It will, perhaps, be remembered that 
upun this grand national occasion 
(alas! what critic but who must 
change his Utopian tone, as he bows 
before popular sentiment)—It will be 
recollected (we say) that Lord Nelson 
in the Victory, led the windward co- 
lumn of the British fleet; and that the 
lee column, led by Lord Collingwood, 
who by a favourable breath of wind 
gained a position astern of the Santa 
Anna, (a Spanish three-decker,) was 
closely engaged, a quarter of an hour 
before the other ships came up. 

The present picture exhibits this en- 
gagement between Lord Collingwood 
and the Spaniard, as just commencing, 
and since in this general view are in. 
troduced all the ships in the British, as 
well as in the combined fleet of the 
enemy, it must be perfectly satisfac- 
tory as a painted, circumstantial, his- 
torical reeord of the commencement 
of the glorious battle of Trafalgar. 
The artist of this capital work should 
surely not go unrewarded, 

No, 256, by the same painter, is to 
be considered as the sequel to that 
which we have just passed, a lapse of 
about an hour and a half of furious 
cannonading having taken place. The 
Admiral has by this time received his 
death-wound, and the sea is swelling. 
It heaves loathingly at the human 
transactions on its bosom, as if the 
gore and the glory were equally ob- 
noxious to HIM who moves the ocean. 
The principal objects in the present 
yen are Lord Nelson's flag-ship the 

ictory, and the Redoubtable, which 
is seen beyond her, and from whose 
foretop his Lordship was mortally 
wounded, In the distance is seen the 
Royal Sovereign,in which the Vice- 
admiral (Collingwood) is still closel 
engaged with the Santa Anna, whi 
ship did not strike until after a severe 
conflict of nearly two hours. The 
rial perspective and sky are here in 
admirabie keeping, and the whole is 
finely treated. 

Mr. DruMMoND's Battle of Tra- 
falgar, No. 262, is also a highly meri- 
torious work. The principal part of 
it, namely, the group who are lowering 
the wounded Admiral from the main 
deck, was exhibited some years at the 

Academy, and has since been 
ore the public in the form of @ 
mezzotipto engraving. 















It was. always admired by 
judges, and we believe occasioned Mr. 
Drummond to be created an associate 
of the Royal Academy. It is there- 
fore a sanctioned work. 

it was always admired by good 
judges, notwithstanding that to such it 
was always known to be in fact, and in 
all its leading points, a quotation from 
Rubens’s Descent from the Cross ; 
Joseph of Arimathea and his assist- 
ants being converted to officers and 
sailors, and the Saviour himself to our 
victorious and dying Admiral. The 
composition of this group appeared so 
apposite, and was so wisely, though 
unexpectedly, applied to the then re- 
cent occasion of the death of Lord 
Nelson, that it was universally com- 
mended, nay, even highly praised, by 
men of the first taste and discernment. 
It is far better than West's, which be- 
came the subject of an engraving by 
the elder Heath; and better than any 
other historical composition of the 
Death of Nelson that has appeared 
before or since, 

Mr. Drummond did well not to at- 
tempt to alter or improve on this 
group, and we are not sure that the 
amplifications and additions that are 
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now made, have any other effect than 
to widen the sphere of the spectator’s 
attention, where, perhaps, concentra- 
tion was better. 

However if this has been done in 
conformity with the prescription of 
the Directors of the British Institution 
(which is not now before us, or within 
reach) they ought not to object to it. 

We willingly persuade ourselves that 
honour and reward await the author 
of this performance also. There should 
be no contention or dispute about 
whether it be more proper to treat this 
event as an historical or a marine 
picture. In strictness both are his- 
torical, Mr. Drummond represents 
the Death of Nelson. Mr. Daniell 
paints the Battle of Trafalgar ; and 

etween two things, both of which are 
so proper for painters, it is not neces- 
sary—indeed it seems somewhat in- 
viduous—to attempt to confer any 
other preference than may proceed 
from the principle of per quantum 
meruit, We grant there is difficulty 
here ; since the art of painting human 
figures, and that of painting shipping 
and the elements are not commensu- 
rable qualities; or referable to any 
common standard. 


ee 


ORATORIOS. 


Our apology last month for not 
giving any detailed notice of the ora- 
torios which had preceded our pub- 
lication, seemed to promise fuller par- 
ticulars in the present number; and 
accordingly we hasten to fulfil the ex- 
pectations so excited. ‘The old saying 
of all old people, that things are not 
now asin former days, is peculiarly 
applicable, and in its most depre- 
clatory sense, to the Lent concerts of 
ourtheatres. It is true that we have 
several of those sterling performers, 
whose vocalism delighted almost our 
infaney, still lingering before us ; we 
have still floating around us some few 
of those hallowed strains which for- 
merly constituted the sole and solemn 

tion of the sacred Wednesdays 
ind Fridays ; but ourfavourite Handel- 
singers are either thrown into the 
back-ground by the Buffos and Prima 
Donnas of the Haymarket, or are 
grown great,” and will condescend 
to favour us with but a single song in 
the whole evening ; and then, too, in 
the vitiated taste of this melo-dramatic 
E. M. March, 1825. 


age, they must needs chuse a ballad 
or a bravura, instead of something 
suitable and expressly suited to the 
season, which it is the business of these 
oratorical performances to solemnize. 
And in truth the very audience has 
changed with the general character of 
the entertainment. The lower orders 
in the morning throng the palace yard 
of St. James’s to be electrified with 
the overture to Der Freyschutz, and 
in the evening they rush to take a 
second shock from the thundering 
band of Drury lane. But let it not 
be thought that we have such proud 
stomachs as to nauseate — species 
of musical gratification. We like John 
Bull even to the skirts of his coat, but 
we would rather have the unmannerly 
partofhim. To finish railing then, 
and begin reviewing, we may observe, 
that the few evenings allotted to Co- 
vent-Garden this season, have been 
passed rather sleepingly, over the Mes- 
siah. There was no want of talent in the 
performers, nor of taste in the ma- 


nagement ; but the thing was not re- 
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lished, and that is all one need say of 
it. The Drury-lane house took a 
course thut was more likely to fill its 
benches, and keep its visitors awake 
—To particularize the harmonious 
doings of any one evening, may give 
oar readers atolerably correct notion, 
or record of the rest. For instance, 
take Weduesday, the 16th ult. when a 
remarkably good selection was pre- 
sented. At the commencement, 
we had Weber’s great master-work, 
with its drums and trumpets and bas- 
soons, its thunders and its groanings, 
and that sweet little mignon of an air 
fluttering through the air, and re- 
minding us of Myrrha’s young voice 
heard in battle, or of a butterfly 
now dancing gaily before us, now 
caught at and for a while beaten down, 
and now just as when we tiought it 
gave it up for lost or killed, springing 
out again almost from under our feet, 
and rejoicing a little longer in the 
sunshine. ‘The introductory sinfonia 
to Kampf und Sieg is ofa less etherial 
cast; conformably to the difference 
of subject. Der Freyschutz (aud the 
overture is an epitome of the opera) 
represents the struggle of human 
weakness a_ainst the influence of 
s\ipernatural machinations ; the Kampf 
und Sieg—of man against man, both 
but worms, however awful to each 
other. This commemoration of the 
battle of Waterloo, is perhaps the 
most striking that music has yet af- 
forded. But it is, as we have said, 
quite earthly ; itis such a mere con- 
cord of scientific sounds as the ear, 
however noisy they be, may admit, 
while the mind sits aloft unattracted 
and wholly disengaged. Not so with 
the muttering winds and booming 
thunders with which Weber elsewhere 
calls up to our apprehensions more 
horrors than assail the hero of the 
eharined bullet. 

The approach of Napoleon and his 
forces is hailed with a noble strain of 
defiance in the chorus—“ He comes, 
the victor comes,’’ and Braham's re- 
citative over the dead, is imbued with 
a deep feeling of sorrowful admiration. 

The piece terminates with a very 
fine chorus, in which, however, the 
phrases, 04 ! Ged / and Great God! 
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recurred too frequently, and with too 
little gravity for our taste. Addresses 
of so solemn a kind ought not to be 
over frequent; and at any rate, ask 
a more serious turn of expression than 
can be given them by dotted quavers 
or presto crotchets, The “admired 
march from Lauberflote,” was quite 
a relief to our be-drummed and be. 
trumpeted ears. 

In the selection from Handel, Miss 
Graddon'sung “ Holy, hoy Lord’ with 
much dignified simplicity, and with 
proportionate effect. 

“ For unto us a child is born,” made 
us lament, over and over again, that 
chorus-singers will persist in their 
mpeg for consonants. Let them 

told once more, though they must 
have heard it in other words a thou- 
sand times, that consonants are not 
sounds, but vbstructions, modifying ob- 
structions of sound ; and that in musie 
they ought to have not a more ample 
sphere of action, than a point has in 
geometry. The second part opened 
with a seasoning from Haydn, and 
“Come, gentle Spring,” was charmingly 
managed by Miss Cooke, Master Ed- 
monds, Mr. Horn, and Finney. Of 
the young lady, there is more to be 
said, and we may just as well say it 
at once. “ The last Rose of Summer,” 
was the perfection of taste and pure 
feeling. In one single cadeice, and 
that a short and siuip.e one, she ex- 
pressed every syllable of the sweet 
stanza, 


“ Thus kind:y I scatter, 
Thy leaves o’er the bed, 
Where thy mates of the garden 
Lie scentless and dead ” 


You could hear the rose leaves 
falling in slow circlets through the 
buoyant and breezy air ; and if any 
other leaf had fallen in the theatre, 

ou might have heard that also ; so 
breathlessly mute was all around.— 
Garcia and Caradori were as charming 
as ever to the lovers of Italian chro- 
matics; and the lady was in more sil- 
very voice even than usual. Nothing 
in the whole evening s feast of melody 
could, with regard to the mechanism 
of tone and transition, come near her 
“ Ad un amato.” 










AmonastT the proceedings in Par- 
liament, the affairs of Ireland and 
Catholic Emancipation continue to 
excite, both out and in doors, the live- 
liest interest. The motion for the 
third reading of the Bill for putting 
down illegal Associations in Ireland, 
or, in other words, for suppressin 
the Catholic Associations, was iamled 
in the House of Commons, on the 
a5th of February, on a division, by 
226 against 96. In the Lords, on the 
3d of March, the second reading was 
cartied, on a division, by 146 against 
44; on the 7th of March, the Bill was 
read a third time and passed ; and, on 
the 9th, it received the royal assent. 

Here it is worth while to remark, 
that, at a meeting held in Kilkenny, 
about the middle of February, a catho- 
lic clergyman thus expressed himself : 
“ The srecaanen may succeed in 

tting down the Catholic Association, 
but if they put down the rent, we, 
the priesthood, pledge ourselves that 
we will collect, we will evade the law, 
we will make the people advance to 
the altar, and leave on that altar the 
price of their redemption! Accord- 
ingly, since that period, the weekly 
amount of the rent has been greater 
than ever it was known before. The 
Association, however, has quietly sub- 
mitted to the operation of the law, 
and consequently, is no longer in 
existence. The Orange Association 
in Ireland has also Sscobtinued its 
meetings, 

On the Ist of March, Sir Francis 
Burdett, after presenting a Roman 
Catholic petition, moved that the 
House should resolve itself into a 
Committee for the purpose of repeal- 
og the test oaths, upon admission’ to 
offices under government. Mr. Croker 


seconded the motion, expressing a 


hope that the Catholic clergy would 
receive a suitable provision if the 
Roman Catholic and Protestant reli- 
gions were placed on the same footing. 
he motion was agreed to, on a diyl- 
sion, by 247 against 234—majority 
13; the House resolved itself into a 
Committee ; leave was given to bring 
in a Bill founded on the motion, 
Which Bill Mr. Secretary Peel gave 
hotice he would oppose on the second 
“eading, Mr. O'Connell, the grand 
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organ of the ci-devant Association, 
came over to England, at the head of 
a deputation, at or before the time 
that the discussion, on the Bill for sup- 
pressing that Association were going 
forward in Parliament, and subse- 
quently to Sir Francis Burdett’s mo- 
tion. The learned gentleman wrote 
home to his constituents, if we may 
use the term, assuring them that their 
Wishes respecting emancipation were 
to be complied with, that the disqua- 
lifications under which they labour 
were to be removed, upon the condi- 
tion that the priests should receive a 
stipend from the State, that the Asso- 
ciation was to be succeeded by a per- 
manent Board, and that the elective 
franchise was to be raised from 40s. 
to £5. When, on the 23d of the 
month, Sir Francis Burdett brought in 
the Bill, which he stated had been 
drawn up conformably with the reso- 
lutions of the House, Sir Thomas 
Lethbridge objected to the whole 
policy of the measure, remarked that 
the important question respecting the 
elective franchise, which had been so 
strongly agitated out of doors, was 
left untouched, and expressed a wish 
that evidence should be laid before 
the House, as he had several petitions 
to present on the religious oa of the 
question. Mr, Peel, understanding 
that Mr. O'Connell was the person 
who had been selected for framing 
the Bill, entreated that if the House 
should agree to go into a Committee, 
the utmost attention might be given 
to its details. On this Mr. Tierney 
observed, that he was one of. the 
framers of the Bill, and he knew 
nothing of Mr. O’Connell’s having 
been consulted on the subject. In 
fact, he had held no conversation with 
that gentleman on political subjects, 
since his arrival in England. Mr, 
Peel replied, that his reason for allud- 
ing to Mr. O'Connell, as one of the 
parties concerned in framing the Bill, 
was, that he had seen a letter, 
signed by Mr. O’Connell himself, 
stating that he had been employed ! 
The Bill then was, on the motion of 
Sir Francis Burdett, read a first time, 
and ordered for a second reading on 
the 19th of April, and the House to 
be called over on the 18th. In the 
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interim, petitions for and against the 
measure have been pouring in fromm 
all parts of the kingdom. 

Contrary to the numerous reports 
which have been afloat, we have the 
most distinct assurances from the 
Lords Liverpool and Eldon, and Mr. 
Peel, that their sentiments on the 
the question of further concessions to 
the Roman Catholics remain un- 
changed. 

The Budget was brought forward 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on the last day of February. Into 
its details we of course cannot enter ; 
but it is proper to place upon record 
a few of its leading points. A ma- 
terial reduction of taxation takes 
place, but not with respect to the 
assessed taxes to the extent that was 
wished and expected by many. The 
window tax upon all houses having 
not more than seven windows is re- 
pealed; and the house tax upou all 
houses under £10. per annum has 
been repealed. The small farmer is 
allowed to let his horses to hire, when 


he is not using them himself, free of 


duty. His servants, acting as grooms, 
and now paid for, are exempted from 
duty; low four wheeled carriages, 
drawn by ponies, are also exempted ; 
the duty is removed from taxed carts, 
The duty on foreign iron is reduced 
from £3. to £1. 10s. per ton; to re- 
lieve the shipping interest, the duty 
on foreign hemp is reduced 50 per 
cent.; the duty on coffee is reduced 
50 per cent.; and the duty on rum is 
lowered to 8s, per gallon. Whiskey 
is no longer Pee the duty 
upon that article is fixed at 5s. per 

llon, as well as the duty upon all 

ritish spirits, except on those distilled 
from malt, which is 6s.° The main 
object of this reduction of 50 per 
cent, on the duty on gin, &c. is to pre- 
vent the practice of smuggling. On 
French wines the reduction of duty is 
about Is. 3d. per bottle ; and, on Port 
and Rhenish wines Is. per bottle. 
The duty on cider is lowered from 30s. 
pér hogshead to 10s. 

Generally, we believe, these reduc- 
tions have given satisfaction. At all 
events, it is exceedingly gratifying to 
know that the state of the revenue is 
so flourishing as to admit of such 
changes in favour of the people. 

On the 3d of March, Mr. Maberly 
moved for the repeal of the whole of 
the assessed taxes; but the motion 
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was resisted by ministers, and hega. 
tived, on a division, by 111 against 
64, 

On the 2ist and 25th of March, 
Mr. Huskisson moved some important 
resolutions respecting colonial trade, 
and for affording an increase of faci. 
lities to our commerce and _naviga- 
tion, They were agreed to by ac. 
clamation. 

Several other subjects of considera. 
ble importance have been brought 
forward in the House of Commons, 
On the 8th of the month, Mr. Peel 
introduced a Bill, highly satisfactory 
in its nature, for consolidating the 
laws, now amounting to twenty, re- 
lating to juries. On the 24th, the 
same gentlemen obtained leave to 
bring in two bills, for the purpose of 
effecting some material changes in the 
criminal law of the country. The 
first bill related to the law respecting 
threatening letters; and the second to 
pardons granted to criminals convicted 
of capital offences. The object of the 
latter was to restore the criminal, on 
the receipt of his pardon, to all his 
capacities, in as full a manner as 
though it had passed the great seal, 
In a committee on the police act, Mr. 
Secretary Peel has proposed an in- 
crease of the salary of police magistrates 
to £800. per annum. 

Mr. Martin's bill for the protection 
of brute animals against cruelty has 
been lost, and an attempt to introduce 
another, with similar objects has 
proved unsuccessful, 

Mr. W. Whitmore has given notice 
of motion for the 19th of April, for 
leave to bring in a bill to amend the 
corn laws. Meetings are holding all 
over the country on the subject. The 
removal of restrictions is generally 
expected. 

It is with extreme regret we men- 
tion, that a mutiny of the 47th regi- 
ment of native infantry took place on 
the 2d of November, at Barrackpore, 
in the East Indies, the suppression of 
which cost the lives of about 180 of 
the mutineers. The alleged cause of 
discontent was a diminution of the 
marching allowance of the troops, 
with other privations regarding the 
conveyance of the baggage, at the 
moment when they were about to 
undertake a dangerous and fatiguing 
expedition. There was not, however, 
one officer, even so low in rank as the 
havildar or serjeant, who took any 





























part in the mutiny. Fortunate'y, a 
strong British force was in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Barrackpore, which 
is about fittcen miles from Calcutta. 
The mutincers having been repeatedly 
addressed by their officers, and advised 
toa voluntary sulmission, but without 
success, they were surrounded by the 
artillery and troops which had been 
brought to act upon them. On the 
first fire they threw down their arms, 
and fled in confusion: many preci- 
pitated themselves into the river, 
numbers were killed by the fire of the 
troops, and about fifty were secured 
in the attempt to escape. The regi- 
ment has since been disbanded. 

The general complexion of the 
news relating to the war in India is 
rather favourable than otherwise, The 
Calcutta papers to the 18th of No- 
vember, contain dispatches from Sir 
A, Campbell, announcing a successful 
expedition against the island of 
Tavoy, where a large depot of can- 
non, ammunition, &c. was found. 
The despatches also announce the 
capture of the city and fortress of 
Megul by storm. This was consi- 
dered important, as opening a com- 
munication between the British and 
the Siamese, who are decidedly hos- 
tile to the interests of the Burman 
empire. 

he latest advices from Jamaica re- 
present that island as in a state of 
perfect tranquillity. 

Mr. John Quincy Adams has been 
elected President of the United States 
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of America, by the representatives of 
the States in Congress, Mr. Davies 
obtained the votes of 13 States out of 
24, General Jackson had the votes of 
7,and Mr. Crawford the votes of 4 
States. ‘The new President, w ho long 
resided as Ambassador in this coun- 
try, is the son of John Adams, (yet 
living,) who succeeded Washington 
in the presidental chair—A commer- 
cial treaty between the United States 
and Colombia has been ratified. 

On the 9th of December, General 
Bolivar obtained a victory in the 
a cf Guamanguilla over the col- 
ected royalist forces under La Serna, 
Valdez, Canterac, and Carratela. This 
battle is regarded as having annihilat- 
ed the Spanish power in the New 
World, {tis not unimportant to re- 
mark that, according to one of the 
French papers, the Spanish govern- 
ment has received an official intima- 
tion, that theAllied Powers are not in 
a situation to assist Spain in recogniz- 
ing her provinces in South America. 
{t is stated from other quarters, that 
an official communication of a friendly 
character has been received by the 
British government from that of Aus- 
tria, on the subject of the reeognition 
of the American States, by England. 
Austria and Russia are said to allow 
that England has acted with due for- 
bearance towards Spain, in delaying 
the recognition up to the present 
period.—Ferdinand VII. is said to 
have recovered fom his late severe 
illness, 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


Mr. George Crabb, A.M. the author 
of a Technological Dietionary, has un- 
dertaken a task even weigatier—the pro- 
duction of a Universal Historical Dic- 
tionary ; and the two parts of it which 
are already before the public, shew him 
not to have overrated his powers. The 
work teems with classical illustrations ; 
and the professed subject of it is handled 
in & most liberal and comprehensive man- 
ner, Great praise is merited in the gra- 
phic and typographic departments. 

There has lately appeared a new and 
much enlarged edition of Mr. M‘Adam’s 
Observations on the Management of Trusts 
for the care of Turnpike Roads. Few 
books of so tevbnical a nature as this, 
present so much interest for the geveral 
reader, 


We regret our not having been able to 
notice earlier, the appearance of Mr, 
Mitchell’s Translation of Jules David's 
Grammatical Parallel of the Ancient and 
Modern Greek Languages; for we sus- 
pect that Greece will find herself much 
indebted to our countryman, for having 
thus ably transplanted to our genial soil 
some of the reviving lonors of ber native 
literature, 

In the press, and speedily will be pub- 
lished, The Works of James Arminius, 
D.D., formerly Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Leyden. Translated 
from the Latin by James Nichols, Au- 
thor of Calvinism and Arminianism Com- 
pare! in their Principles and Tendency.— 
Volume the First. London: Printed for 
Longman, Hurst, & Co. 
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LIST OF BANKRUPTS AND DIVIDENDS, 
Faom SATURDAY, DEC. 28, 1824, ro TUESDAY, JAN. 25, 1825, incursive, 
Extracted from the London Gazette. 


N.B. All the Meetings are at the Court of Commissioners, Basinghall-street, 


unless otherwise expressed. 


BANKRATPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 

Arcangelo, C. Glocester-terrace, Bethnal-green, 
feather—merc hant. 

Draper, W. Maldon, watch-maker. 

France, T. Paddington, avd James atreet, Hay- 
market, timber-merchantand cabinet-maker. 

Hopwood, J. Chancery-lane, bill-broker. 

Lond, T. an! T. Burgess, of Sittinghorne, 
Kent, bankers. 

Morton, R, Westbury, Wiltshire, cornfactor, 

Russel, D. Long-acre, linen-draper. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Ashton, J. jun. late of Fenney Bentley, Der- 
byshire, cheese-factor. (Holme, Frampton, 
and Loftus, New-inn. 

Aseroft, J. Liverpool, ironmonger. (Chester 
Sta ple-inn, 

Ileod, KB. ®. L. and T. Honter, Alderseate- 
street, furnishing-ironmongers, (Baxter and 
Heming, Gray’s-inn-place. 

Brookes, S. Bow-common, Mile-end, black 
ashi-manufacturer. (Mayhew, Chancery- 
lane. 

Challenger, J. late of Margaret-street, Caven- 
di-h-sqnare, Middlesex, piano-fo: te-maker, 
(Bishop, jen. Holborn-court, Gray's-inn. 

Cooper, BE. 8 Liverpool, common-hrewer, 
(Ellis, Sons, Walmesley, and Gorton, Chan- 
cery-lane. 

Dawsen, T. and J. Meltham, Yorkshire, 
clothiers. (Clarke, Richards, and Medcalf, 
Chancery-lane. 

Falwards, J. Bond-street,and Rathbone- place, 
merehant, (Van Sandan and Tindale, Dow- 
gate hill. 

Fletcher, J. Pilkington, Lancashire, mann- 
facturer and grocer. (Hurd and Johnson, 
Temple. 

Gallerard, J. and F. Pongerand, Feneburch- 
atreet, merchants (Bourdillon and Hewitt, 
Bread-street, Cheapside. 

Greerwood, J. Little Gomerrall, Yorkshire, 
joiner (Makinson, Middle Temple. 

Hirst, J. late of Snow Lee House, Yorkshire, 
and since of York, cloth-merehant. (Rush- 
bury, Carthusian-street,C harterhouse-squere. 


The Attornies’ Names are in Parentheses, 


Harding, T. sen. and J. R. Harding, Bristol, 
brush-makers. (Williams and W bite, Lin- 
coln’s-inn, 

Harvey, W. Highgate, victualler. (Tatham, 
Castle-street, Holborn. 

Hawes, R. B. of Horsley-street, Walworth, 
carpenter, and timber-dealer. (Watson and 
Son, 12, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, and 
22, Crosby-row, Walworth. 

—— W_ Dewsbury, woollen manufacturer, 
(Hurd and Johnson, Temple. 

Keene, 8. sen. Long Ditton, Surrey. coal- 
merebant. (Chester, jun. Parsonage-row, 
Newingtoa-butts. 


Lea, W. Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-eqnare, 
broker. (Elkins, Broad-street, Golden 
square, 

DIVIDENDS, 


Burgess, J. Ipswich, shopkeeper. March 14. 

Berry, W. Alphington, Devonshire, tanner, 
March &. 

Barrow, T. Liverpool, corn and floor-mer. 
chant, April 15. 

Cowell, J. jon. Torquay, Devonshiie, wine- 
merchant, March 21. 

Cockburn, 8. High--treet, St. Maty-le—bone, 
merchant, March 26. 

Carvuthers, D. Liverpool, merchant, March 
2a. 

Curwen, T. Great Eastcheap,tea-broker, Match 
22 


Cox, R. A, Little Britain, banker March 29. 

Downs, W, Cheadle, Cheshire, calico- printer, 
March 80. 

Devey, M. Holland-street, Christ-chureh, coal- 
merchant, March 5. 

Evans, R Crumley,’ Worcestershire, coul- 
dealer, April 4. 

Farrer, W. Friday-street ,Cheapside,victualler, 
March 26 
Gerhardi, H. 
Mareh 22. 
Harris, T. and J. Price, Bristol, merchants, 

March 82. 
Jetfieys, W. Quadrant, Regent-street, painter, 
March 26." 


Savage-gardens, merchant, 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES. AND DEATHS, 


BIRTHS. 
March @ The lady of R. Richardson, Esq. of 
a daughter. 
3. The lady of C, Knight, Exq. of a son, 
5. The lady of T. Williamson, Esq. of a son, 
7. The lady of J. Henry, @q. of a daughter. 


MARRIAGRES. 

March 5. Mr. William Power, of the Strand; 
to Mary, eldest daughter of the late John 
King, Esq. 

7. Jehn Edinond’s Esq. to Caroline, youngest 
daughter of W. Doyle, Eeq. 

9. Mr Thompson, of Isli.gton, to 
eldest daughtero! T. Ryan, Req. 


DEATH. 

March 9, At Stoke Newington, in the send 
year of berage, Mrs. Anna Letitia Barbauid, 
danghter oi the ‘ate Rew John Aikia, DD, 
ami widow of the Rev. Rochemont Bar 
ban Id. 

This di-tinguished lady, whore fame was se- 

cond te none among the female writers of 

her country, was born at Kibworth in the’ 
county of Leicester, ou Juge 90th, 1743. She 
was indebted to ber learned and exemplary 


Julia, 





father for the solid foundation of a literary 
and classic.) education; a boon, at that 
time, rarely bestowed u pon a daughter. 

She sunk by a gradual decay, without any 
severe bodily suffering, and with perfect re- 
signation and composure’ of mind. The 
moral qualities of this admirable woman 
reflected a doubie lusive on her istellectual 
endowments. Her principles were pure and 
exalted, her sentiment® on all: occasions 
mild, candid, and genetuas. Noone could 
bear ber facuities more meekly: neither 
pride nor envy had the smallest share in her 
composition , her beneticence was proved by 
many actsof bounty; ber courtesy, xindness, 
and indulgence to others were unbounded, 
Her society was equally a benefit. to all 
within. her sphere. She pos-essed many 
and warm friends, and passed throuptra 
a long life without an enemy Mere. 
Barbauid has left behind her many picees, 
both in verse and prose; aud a complete 
edition of het works, witha selection from 
her cor imdence, may be expecta ta 
appear under the superintendance of her 

family 







































































PRICES OF SHARES IN CANALS, DOCKS, BRIDGES, WATER-WORKS, FIRE AND 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES, INSTITUTIONS, AND GAS-LIGHT COMPANIES, 












































































Div, per ss 
Ann, Share, ann, 
Canals, £4. «@. d, Bridges. BS. 41864. & 

Ashton and Oldham «eee. 6 Hammersmith ..... ccccccen 19 —_— 
Barnsley scccceccceveeess 12 & bs|| Deptford Creek ........60. 35 _ 
Basingstoke .......- cocece Southwark ce.ccocsccess..) 18 _ 
Birmingham (1-Sth sh.).... Vauxhall c.cccccccccccecs i 
Bolton and Bury...+-.+++- Waterloo ccccccscccce. ves _ 
Brecknock & Abergavenny W ater-works, 
Bridgewater and Taunton Holloway se. ccccsecccees _ 
Carlisle eetee 888 eee eee eee Chelsea eee ee et eee eeeee ou» 
Chelmer and Blackwater .. Colchester ..cc.ccecsccccces _ 
Chestertield eeeeeeeereeeee East BOUEGMicccccenecsses 5 lo 
Coventry cesccesceerevers Grand Junction ceceseeces x 
Crinan eeeeeeeeeeeer erate Kent Peeeeeeeen ee ee eeeeeee = 
Cromford ..ccsccccesesess Liverpool Bootle ......... — 
Croydon eereeeeeeeeeeereee Manchester and Salford ** = 
Derby .cccsccccesseesevess Portsinouth and Farlington — 
Dudley .c..cccesccscecers De. NOW cccccccccvccscce 1 10 
Ellesmere and Chester .... Portsea Island .....e.se0e. _- 
Erewash eeeeeeeeeeeerees South London eee eeeeteee - 
Forth and Clyde .......... West Middlesex .....eeee- lu 
Glamorganshire ..ccceeees York Buildings ...ccesess 10 


Gloucester and Berkley OS 
Grand Junction ...cccceess| di 
Grand Surrey eeeeteeeeete 
Grand i) Se ee 
Grand Western. eeeeteeeteee 
Gramtham eccccccccecccece 
Hereford and Gloucester .. 
Huddersfield eeeee Ge eteeeeeve 
BVGT GRE OONO cccccccecoee 
Kennet and Avon.....esee. 


Insurances. 
. b.|{ Alliance British and Foreign 
Ditto Marine. .cccccccccece 
Palladium ceccccocce beceese 
MEO s 6c cecaswescqececes 
Atlas eeeerecesese® eeeeeee 
BUOED ccivsvsceceqeccesace 
Beacon ..... eteececeees ec 
Birmingham Fire ..... eve 
MME + cctaukdeodeeesds 











































PEIN: sconsscccescens Do, Commercial Life...... 5 
DERE cccccceccoccsess Commty oc. cccceccccccces 210 
Leeds and Liverpool ...... Ditto Annuity ...csesecess lo 
Leicester eeeetee eeteereeeee Eagle Seeeeet@PeGeetSeeeeve ®5 
Leicester and Northn...... European ceccocccsscceces 

Loughborough = ......+++./46 Ditto New oo ccccoce cece 2 
Melton Mowbray..........| 255 MSINDE occcececcocegcceones 7 
Mersey and ee —_— Guardian eee OCP eee eee — 
Monkland ....ccccccccccoesizsiO Hope cocccccccescccccccce 6 
Monmouthshire .....+++.| 220 Imperial Fire .......s00.. 5° 
Montgomeryshire eerereee 72 Ditto Life eee eee eeareeene ta 
North Walsham and Dilham| 17 Kent Fire ccccccccccccccce 2 To 
Neath.. ee eee eeeree ener eee 400 Ditto Life eee eet eeaeeraee — 
Nottingham ..ccceseeeeess| 300 Law Life 2. csecccccccess _ 
Natbrook eeceebeoecoesous 105 London PirOccecencaseusté< l 4 
Oakham .cccccccccccceccce| 50 London Ship ..scseceeess I 
, eee Norwich Union ....ceee6. 110 
Peak Forest .....2+eeeeee| 193 Provident cccccccccccsesce 18 
Portsmouth and Arundel ..| 17 ROCK cccccccccecccecccens 2 
OREN ccccccncecsceccons OF Royal Exchange........+- 10 
Rochdale ...cco..cccccece| Ja0 Dee FiO. cccccccceccessacs 8 10 
Shrewsbury .....ccccecsee| 210 ae lo 


SEPOnOheGs ccccncesccesees Union ......0. 


Somerset Coal ......cccess — Literary Institutions. Fy 
Do. Lock FUR sccoacvecece 12 10 London eeeerereeesesese eee — 
Staffo dfand Worcester.... 900 Russel eee OO eee eeeteee 


Stourbridge ..ccccccccccce Metropolitan........essee 





















Stratford on Ayon ......-.| 40 Gas Lights. 
Stroudwater ....-ceeceseee| 450 Gas L. & Co. Chart. Comp. 


Swansea Ditto. NeWicccccccce baukae 


BaMeeNS ccacsecacctcocces 190 City Gas Light Company... 8 
Thames and Medway...... 32 Ditto WEOW pe ccéccetentecene 4 lw 
Thamestand Severn, New 33 Imperial.....+-++6- oteeens 2 


Trent and Mersey ......+. 
Warwick and Birmingham | 300 
Warwick and Napton...... 
Wey and Arun ....cccesees 


Phoenix or South London 

General United Gas Comp. 
Briti«<h See eee eee eet tee 
Bradford .... « ceccce oes 


Wilts and Berks .......... 8 Brentford .....e..eee semen 
Wisheach eee eee eee wees eee 45 Bath (ras eoreeeteee eeente 16 
Worcester and Birmingham) 50 Barnsley ..-cseeees cocces _ 
Wyrley and Essington .....| 156 Rirmingham..... ecccccecs 4 
Docks. Ditto Staffordshire ........ — 
London eee eee et eee eeeee 106 Brighton Gas eeeeeeeeeeee ] 1 
West India eeeee eee eer eeeene 221 Do. New eee eeeeeeeeereeee 1? 
Ener India eee ee eeee seers 125 Bristol eee eee eeeeeeerere 1 6 


|. er Ditto (from Oil) ..-seeees 
Bristol’ COCR ee eee ee eee 94 Burnley Gas ee8 Oe ee eeSePe 
East Country .......se.+--) 29 10 — MaMa cosecscetes egeebes ° 


Messrs. EDMONDS and WOLFE, No. 9, Change Alley, Corn)ill. 
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DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS from the 25th of Feb. to the 25th March, 1325 


NEE 





’ ' 4 ; 

s Bank (3 Pr. C./3 Pr. cls Pr. C.)3§ Pr. CN AP rc ' Long India | India Ex. | Consols. 
=) Stock. Red. | Cons. Cons, Red. Ann, Annuities. | Stock. | Dds, Bills. 'for ace 
~ oe | -—----- > —_ eae _ —— | 

25/239 944 944 1e lOla ort a jlo 23 5-16 } | 287 + o6 98/61 63) lon , 
26) 238 i 94 Ie 8 HOLS g [tuba 23 5-164 las 4 97 95p!42 S5p a} 32 
In| 238 oat 933 ; Lola lot »” 3} 5-16 | 2s6 160 56 4h ; 
1} 238 i O42 ; O34 4 lowe 4 106} 3193 5-16 (2854 | a7 6p 56 9p i944 34 
9 4 iv34 { tol ‘ Lu64 #234 5-16 1285 Wp jos ST pM a 
_ t ioe? lhogh =f |. 98 O97pl54 S8p'9 

te ua 9 tor i al ‘ we 07 OR: 35 seh ottsy? 
4 \ st0) 5 . JO} on . he , 

f lag ? 1019 1064 t| Xp 158 56) los39 ‘ 
q 93g g {1u6§ 3 9S MGpj56 S8pi9ig 44 
% 339 2 1002 106g BI YF p 99 pts 4 
9 93 4 wig A ioGd 4} | 95 90.153 B7pIo ay 
lu 93, 9 jlolq 106} | aS Ws zp\o4 Sop |934 + 
11 jvde jl 6 9Op i SPM 3h 
12 W3§ 1062 6 SOp_ [8 SSpinsg f 
rr 034 4 lob, 5) BY 84p|53 57) {233 : 
15 935 4 long 6 | NS 84) [54 27 9}834 i 
if 934 4 joe BSp [8S 56193) 
17 vat 4 1106 53 56, [92 
18 934 § flog 54 82 BAp[53 S6y ig 
19 93% | 10654! #2 S4p}56 53; oh j 
f 23h as Bf | esp foe Boi fh 
9 la34 4 1106 me | 81 80) . 56) {4 4 
Z3 lost Bb Looy a =. 34 5 a1 los ‘ a Of 
24] 934 25 to Hie eT saylus 2; 2h 33 
2; r 5 lu5d ] 5156p 33 

| | | 
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All Exchequer Bills dated prior to January 1824, have been advertised to be paid of. 


JAMES WETENHALL, 15, Angel-court, Throgmorten-street, 
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METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 
From the 19th of February, to the 20th of March 1825. 
By Messrs. Harris and Co. Mathematical lastrument Makers, 50, High Holborn. 
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a 74 
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Atmo. Variations, 




















The quantity oi K ain {alien in the month of February, was 60.100ths, of an inch. 
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EDITOR'S NOTICE. 


In our next number, we will resume our Essays on the British Pocts, and on 
the Periodical Press, circumstances of a private nature having unavoidably pie- 
vented the Editor from attending to this department of the Magazine during, the 
last few months. 


Several communications are left, for their respective authors, at our pub- 
lisher's. 


We hope the author of the Art of rising, advancing, and succeeding in Lile, 
will favour us with a continuation of his promisec “ssays on that subject, 


Replies to Correspondents will be left at our publisher's on the Sth instant. 
A Portrait and Memoir of the Musical Infant, Lyra, will appear iv our next, 


Collectors of Portraits, illustrative of works of Biography and History, o1 
those who are desirous of enriching their portfolios, are respectfully intormed 
that they may, on application to Messrs. Sherwood and Co. Paternoster-row, 
or W. J. White, Printseller, 14, Brownlow Street, Holborn, be accommodated 
with proof impressions that have accompanied the “ European Magazine” for 
some time past, and of which the Publishers beg to observe, a very limited 
number has been printed. 

























